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CHEERS FOR CARUSO 
AS HE CELEBRATES 
HIS SILVER JUBILEE 


Gala Performance Marks Twenty- 

fiith Year of Great Tenor on 
he Operatic Stage—James M. 
Beck Withdraws as Speaker 
Vhen Mayor Hylan Threatens 
to Stop Flag Presentation — 
Many Handsome Gifts from 
Associates and Admirers — 
Singer’s. Superb Art Revealed 
in Scenes from Three Popular 
Operas 
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HEN the early editions of the New 

York Sunday morning papers slid 
from the printing presses they contained 
the reviews, unobtrusively tucked away 
on one of the inside pages, of Caruso’s 
creat silver jubilee at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

But shortly before midnight some- 
thing happened that caused new para- 
graphs to be inserted and new introduc- 
tions and headlines to be written, and the 
story of the evening’s events was trans- 
ferred in the later editions to the front 
page in company with the big news of 
the day. 

What the daily newspaper editors con- 
sidered to be the sensation of the jubilee 
did not occur on the stage. So far as 
the great audience—as large as any 
which has ever crowded the Metropolitan 
—was concerned it didn’t realize that 
anything unusual had happened until it 
ate its breakfast next morning and read 
the papers. 

For the present, we may concern our- 
selves with Caruso and his part in a 
celebration which will go down in mu- 
sical history as one of the most notable 
and memorable operatic nights of the 
generation. 

In the unemotional language of the 
program it was a “gala performance, in 
elebration of the twenty-fifth year in 
the operatic career of Enrico Caruso.” 


The proceeds went to the Metropolitan 
Upera Emergency Fund, which was en- 
riched by $25,000. The bill included the 


third act of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” the first 
act of “IT Pagliacci,” and the coronation 
scene from “Le Prophéte.” Thus it will 
€ seen by those who know their phono- 
‘atalogs that the opportunities of 
flving free play to the greatest tenor 
voice of the age were practically unlim- 
‘ted. From the blunderbus drollery of 
L’Elisir,” through the tense melodrama 
ot “Pacliaeci,” and ending with the regal 
ignity of Jean of Leyden, Caruso dis- 
‘osed the many phases of his art, and 
‘ali of them he reached the maximum 
* fis record, which is high praise, in- 


Caruso at His Best 


The vast assemblage that applauded 
‘ crcered so enthusiastically had the 
“Ustaction of knowing that never had 
“Tus” sung better than on this evening. 
perhaps, had he wanted to sing 
as he did on this evening, for 
tly he was keyed up to the sig- 
of the event. 
ned as if everybody was there. 
he promenade during the inter- 
my it was as though all of New 
a evening clothes were on parade. 
4 Cild hardly make your way, so 
is the throng. Mr. Shonts, who 
New York subways, would have 
en with envy had he seen the 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


The Twenty-fifth Year of His Remarkable Career as an Operatic Tenor Was Celebrated 
with a Gala Performance at the Metropolitan Opera House Last Saturday Evening 


The business of the evening began 
with the third act of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
with Barrientos, Lenora Sparkes, Scotti 
and Didur as the other members of the 
cast and with Papi in the conductor’s 
box. In the opening bars of the famous 
“Una furtiva lagrima” aria we are cer- 
tain chills ran down the backs of the 
hearers as a reaction to the sheer loveli- 
ness of tone which issued from the golden 
throat. It was an exhibition of pure bel 
canto that will remain long in memories 
that harbor many another conspicuous 
artistic experience. 


We have always suspected that Caruso 
likes best to sing Canio. Certainly on 
this occasion he put his whole soul into 
the part and his famous sob aria elec- 
trified the audience. In the cast with 
him were Claudia Muzio, a_ wholly 
charming Nedda; de Luca as Tonio, 
Bada as Beppo and Reinald Werrenrath, 
making his second operatic appearance 
as Silvio. Moranzoni conducted. 

The brilliant coronation scene from 
“Le Prophéte” gave a glimpse of Caruso 


Saturday, March 29, 1919. 


in a French réle and incidentally ad- 
vanced for the delectation of the public 
some of the finest singing that Margaret 
Matzenauer has done this season. Her 
Fides becomes a memorable addition to 
the operatic portraits in New York’s 
musical galleries. Bodansky conducted. 


When the Audience Warmed Up 


Until the close of the tear aria in 
“L’Elisir” the audience was most re- 
spectable. It had apparently decided not 
to split its kid gloves. But the glorious 
voice and the great climax broke the 
chill. Pandemonium was loose and dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening there 
was ovation after ovation. 

After the last curtain call and fol- 
lowing the performance of Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” conducted 
spiritedly by Richard Hageman, there 
was a twenty-minute wait, during which 
politics and music came into close con- 
tact though notin public view. James M. 
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DETROIT’S WEEK 
OF OPERA DAZZLES 
VAST AUDIENCES 


Galaxy of Campanini Singers, In- 
cluding Galli-Curci, Garden, 
Raisa, Miura, and Other Lumi- 
naries, Give Stirring Perform- 
ances of “Barber of Seville,”’ 
“Thais,” ““Butterfly’’and Double 
Bill—An Ovation for Riccardo 
Stracciari—George Copeland 
Introduces Italian Novelty on 
Gabrilowitsch Program 


ETROIT, MICH., March 20.—The 

most brilliant Detroit musical event 
in many years is the season of grand 
opera which was inaugurated by the 
Chicago Opera Company, under the local 
management of James E. Devoe, at 
Arena Auditorium on Friday evening. 
The occasion was, indeed, an auspicious 
one, every seat being occupied for the 
performance of “The Barber of Seville,” 
featuring Mme. Galli-Curci and Strac- 
ciari. 
_ Mme. Galli-Curci has never appeared 
in this city in better voice and the ease 
and grace with which she delivered the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” “Una 
voce poco fa” and other florid arias 
evoked such tremendous enthusiasm as 
to bring her before the curtain innumer- 
able times. Local music-lovers have 
long looked forward to hearing the fa- 
mous coloratura soprano in opera and 
her conception of the rdéle of Rosina 
quite surpassed even their highest ex- 
pectations. Riccardo Stracciari scored 
an emphatic success as Figaro and, fol- 
lowing “Largo al Factotum,” received an 
ovation as vociferous as that accorded 
Mme. Galli-Curci. 

Fernando Carpi handled the difficult 
role of Count Almaviva most satisfac- 
torily and Virgilio Lazzari was heard 
to advantage as Don Basilio. 

The orchestra, under the leadership 
of Cleofonte Campanini, proved a gen- 
uine delight, its tone, balance and power 
amply fulfilling all of the requirements. 





Miura as “Butterfly” 


After an absence of several years 
Mme. Tamaki Miura was cordially wel- 
comed to Detroit once again, when she 
appeared in “Madama _ Butterfly” at 
Arena Auditorium on Saturday after- 
noon. The delicacy, the childlike charm 
and the pathos with which Mme. Miura 
invests the character of Cio-Cio-San 
never fail to make a strong appeal and 
she was rapturously applauded. Musi- 
cally she was fully as charming, her duet 
in the second act with Irene Pavloska, 
who gave a splendid interpretation of 
the réle of Suzuki, and “Un bel di” be- 
ing unusually fine examples of vocal 
artistry. Auguste Bouilliez’s imperson- 
ation of Sharpless was eminently satis- 
factory, his excellent baritone voice 
proving one of the high spots of the 
afternoon, while Forrest Lamont was 
pleasing in the tenor réle of Pinkerton. 
The orchestra was ably conducted by 
Giuseppe Sturani. 


Raisa Creates Furore 


Saturday evening brought forth “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and the 
vocal sensation of the engagement, Rosa 
Raisa. She appeared as Santuzza and 
set a new standard by which future in- 
terpreters of the réle in Detroit must 
surely be judged. The depth of her 
lower tones, the clarity of her upper 
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Beck, who had been invited to make an 
address, was the subject of the contro- 
versy. Mayor John F. Hylan, who was 
present in his official capacity, in con- 
nection with the proposed presentation 
by the city to Caruso, of the city flag, 
to commemorate the tenor’s service in 
the cause of municipal music, sent his 
secretary, Grover Whalen, to see Otto H. 
Kahn and demand the withdrawal of: Mr. 
Beck from the program. The official 
message bore the threat that if Mr. Beck 
whose recent criticism of President Wil- 
son’s foreign policies placed him beyond 
the good graces of the Democratic party, 
were permitted to make his address the 
Mayor and his official family would leave 
the auditorium and there would be no 
flag presentation to cap the climax of 
the evening. 

Mr. Beck, when informed of the 
Mayor’s ultimatum, told those who had 
charge of the celebration that he had no 
intention of interfering with the honors 
planned for Mr. Caruso and accordingly 
would withdraw from the program. 


The Presentation Ceremony 


When the political contretemps had 
been settled the big curtain separated, 
revealing an interior setting with the 
Metropolitan staff, members of the com- 
pany, board of directors and others 
seated about a big table bearing many 
gifts for the tenor. Mr. Kahn was the 
first speaker. He said: 

“When offering you the tribute of our 
admiration, it is not the glory of your 
voice which I have in mind primarily, 
though it is the most glorious and per- 
fect voice of a generation, for having 
heard which posterity will envy us. 

“One can admire a voice without ad- 
miring the man. But in your case we 
admire the voice, the art and the man. 
I have in mind your high and artistic 
striving, your serious artistic purpose, 
your artist’s conscience, which makes you 
put forth on every occasion the very best 
you are capable of giving, and your fine 
sense of the dignity and duty and re- 
sponsibility which attach to your great 
name and your unique position. 

“T have in mind your boundless gen- 
erosity, your modesty, kindliness and 
simplicity, your unfailing consideration 
for others. 

“Bearing a name which has become a 
household word throughout the world, 
being sought and courted and féted by 
the great ones of the earth in all lands 
you have retained the plain human quali- 
ties of a man and a gentleman, which 
have won you the affection of those 
whose privilege it is to know you per- 
sonally. 


His Loyalty to America 


“T have in mind your fine loyalty to 
the country and to this city. A son of 
the noble country which has taken so 
vital and glorious a part in the war now 
so happily concluded; a son of the great 
nation with whom we were linked by 
close and whole-hearted comradeship in 
peace, you have given abundant proof 
again and again of your warm attach- 
ment to America and to New York. You 
have managed even to find a generous 
thought, a pleasant gesture and a gen- 
erous word in going through the painful 
process of paying an income tax running 
into six figures.”’ 

Then Mr. Kahn introduced Police Com- 
missioner Enright, who made a brief 
speech, presenting Caruso with the flag 
of the City of New York in recognition 
of his aid in the cause of municipal 
music. Through the efforts of City 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, also 
present on this occasion, the tenor had 
taken part in Mayor Hylan’s Peoples’ 
Concerts last summer, and the presenta- 
tion marked the appreciation of the mu- 
nicipal government for his services. 


Mme. Farrar as Cheer Leader 


When Caruso arose to respond the 
house rose to him. There was a tre- 
mendous ovation, during which the irre- 
pressible Geraldine Farrar jumped from 
her seat on the stage and made a flying 
leap for the singer, deftly planting a kiss 
upon his blushing cheek. Mme. Farrar 
led in three cheers for Caruso and 
Caruso led in three cheers for America. 

When quiet was restored the tenor 
made a _ speech, probably the longest 
speech in English he has ever made in 
his life. He said: 


Caruso’s Speech 


“My heart is beating so hard with the 
emotion that T feel that T am afraid T 


cannot even put a few words together. 
I am sure you will forgive me if I do 
not make a long speech. I can only 
thank you and beg you to accept my 
sincerest and most heartfelt gratitude 
for to-night and for all the very many 
kindnesses which you have showered 
upon me. I assure you that I will never 
forget this occasion and ever cherish in 
my heart of hearts my affection for my 
dear American friends. Thank you! 
Thank you! Thank you!” 

The gifts to the tenor included a gold 
medal from the Metropolitan manage- 
ment, and another from the chiefs of 
departments on the stage; an 18-in. sil- 
ver loving-cup from the chorus, and from 
the orchestra men an ornate silver vase, 
as well as a great Italian vase of silver, 
2 ft. high, from the Opera Directors’ 
Board, and a silver fruit dish from the 
directors of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

His fellow artists gave Caruso a plati- 
num watch, having seventy-eight little 
diamonds set around the rim and orna- 
mented on the back with 140 small stones 
in three circles about the monogram 
“EK. C.,” made up of sixty-one square-cut 
sapphires. It was presented in a silver 
box on which were engraved the names 
of all the members of the Metropolitan’s 
company of singing stars. 

From the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company stockholders, the owners, 
of the theater, there was an illuminated 
parchment signed on behalf of’ all the 
thirty-five families holding boxes in the 
$7,000,000 Golden Horseshoe by their 
president, A. D. Juilliard. An engrossed 
parchment from the Philadelphia Opera 
directors was signed by Edward T. 
Stotesbury as president, and an illumi- 
nated scroll from the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy directors by President Thomas L. 
Leeming. 





Ricordis Seek to Restrain Sale of Song 


An action has been brought by Ricordi 
& Company against the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company to restrain the defend- 
ants from manufacturing and selling a 
phonographic record of a song, “Dear 
Old Pal of Mine,” by Harold Robé and 
Lieut. Gitz-Rice. 





Edward W. Lowrey Returns from 


France 


Edward W. Lowrey, well-known in 
musical circles from his connection with 
the Boston Opera Company and later 
with John W. Frotheringham, Inc., re- 
turned last week on the Guiseppi Verdi 
from twelve months’ service in the 
American Red Cross in Europe. Mr. 
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Band Heading the 165th Infantry Near Coblenz 


HE famous old Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
patrol duty along the Rhine. 


which is now called the 165th, has bh 








The famous “Fighting Irish” regiment’s bind is 
giving the German residents of that district a sample of American army band musi 


As a part of the Rainbow Division this regiment will be returned to New Yor: et! 


within the next month. Richard M. Larned, Jr., a member of the editorial staff of 


MUSICAL AMERICA is attached to this regiment and his colleagues here in New Yor 
are expectantly looking forward to the day when he will rejoin the staff. 





Lowrey entered the service as lieutenant 
and was advanced to the rank of captain. 
He saw active service in France. and 
Italy and was cited for bravery. 

Mr. Lowrey has not made definite 
plans for the immediate future, but will 
undoubtedly be connected in some way 
with musical management. 


Nellie Melba and Rosa Raisa last week 
closed arrangements with Charles Dill- 
ingham to appear at the Hippodrome 
next season. Both singers were sched- 
uled to appear there this season, but ill- 
ness prevented. 





Carmine Fabrizio Returns from War 


Work 


Carmine Fabrizio, Boston violinist, has 


just returned to this country 
France, where he was stationed with t 
U. S. Army. Mr. 


Fabrizio was bani 


leader of the 48th Coast Artillery Corps 


388th Brigade, and was abroad for fi 
While abroad he played und 


months. 


the auspices of various organizations, en- 


tertaining the men at the 
camps. Mr. Fabrizio is now 


different 
L- , 
making 


preparations for a concert tour for th 


coming season. 
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ones, the power and range of her voice, 
its dramatic fire and the expert manner 
in which it is controlled moved the audi- 
ence to a veritable frenzy of applause. 
It was a reception such as is seldom wit- 
nessed and Miss Raisa individually was 
recalled again and again after her asso- 
ciates had retired. Alessandro Dolci 
made a most favorable impression as 
Turiddu and Pavloska, as Lola, won a 
generous measure of popularity. 

“T Pagliacci” was awaited with keen 
interest because of the reappearance of 
Stracciari, this time as Tonio, and the 
début of John O’Sullivan as Canio 
O’Sullivan’s portrayal of this part was 
praiseworthy and his voice, of an at- 
tractive quality and good range and 
carrying power, was entirely adequate. 
As before, Stracciari was loudly ac- 
claimed, his magnificent voice doing full 
justice to the “Prologue” and subsequent 
numbers in the opera. He is firmly 
established in popular favor here as a 
distinguished artist of first rank and 
will henceforth prove a most welcome 
visitor. Frances Peralta was a very 
engaging Nedda. The work of the cho- 
rus, as in all of the preceding operas, 
was superb, the voices being of beautiful 
quality and perfectly blended. Sturani 
conducted both “I Pagliacci’ and “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and heightened the 
fine impression made in the afternoon. 


Garden’s “Thais” Fascinates 


A thrill of excitement and expectation 
permeated the atmosphere at Arena 
Auditorium on Monday evening, March 
17, when a vast audience assembled to 
see and hear Mary Garden as Thais. 
Apparently no one was disappointed, 
judging from the countless times that 
she was brought before the footlights 
and by the salvos of applause with which 


she was greeted upon her entrance in 
each act. As Thais Miss Garden 
achieved some of the most convincing 
dramatic effects ever witnessed on the 
local stage; notably in her scene with 
Athanaél in the first half of the second 
act. She was in excellent voice and was 
the recipient of genuinely enthusiastic 
applause for her singing as well as her 
acting. The Arena seems especially 
well adapted to her voice and it shone 
to advantage, particularly in its lower 
register. Georges Baklanoff, though suf- 
fering from a severe cold, gave a highly 
superior representation of Athanaél, 
handling his voice so skilfully that it left 
nothing to be desired, even in the most 
taxing passages. The Palemon of Gus- 
tave Huberdeau was wholly satisfying 
and one but regretted that his splendid 
bass voice was given so little oppor- 
tunity in this opera. O’Sullivan was ade- 
quate as Nicias and Claessens as Albine 
Campanini conducted in his usual fin- 
ished manner and both orchestra and 
chorus were at their best. 

The floor of the auditorium, which 
accommodates between four and _ five 
thousand persons, has been inclined, so 
that from each seat a full view of the 
stage is obtainable. Numerous dressing- 
rooms have been added at the back of the 
stage, an extra means of entrance has 
been arranged and many other changes 
have been made to fit the Arena for the 
opera productions. 

The season has met with such unqual- 
ified success thus far that plans are 
now being considered for making the 
visit of the Chicago company an annual 
affair. Many prominent guests are in 
the city for opera, including a large 
contingent of musical personages from 
Chicago. 


A Notable Symphonic Program 


The concert given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Arcadia Auditorium 
on the evening of March 13 was a nota- 
ble one in three respects: Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch’s distinguished presentation of 
the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
the first local hearing of the “Elégie 
Symphonique” of Borowski and George 
Copeland’s playing of Cassado’s “His- 


pania,” 
ican 
Gabrilowitsch’s reading of the symp! 
was eloquent, his climaxes were we! 
culated and tremendously effectiv: 
the band responded to his bidding as 
man. That the Borowski number \ 
be welcomed on many another progra! 


if 


was vouchsafed by the vociferous a): 
plause which followed and which final) 
brought the composer himself before ‘! 
times. Th 
“Elégie” was played with remarka)! 


footlights a half-dozen 


finish. The remaining orchestra! off 


ing was the “Benvenuto Cellini” (Over 
ture of Berlioz, which formed an aus) 


cious opening for the concert. 
“Hispania” proved to be a typ 
Spanish fantasy, replete with ¢ 


dancing rhythms marked by castane‘s 


with melancholy yet melodious 


and with brilliant splashes of color" 


sharp contrast with somber tones. 1 
its presentation Mr. Copeland lent 
best efforts, his clean-cut and ! 
technique, his judicious manipulat 


the pedals and many other evidences © 


his virtuosity winning him an 


which only abated when he had retur® 


to the stage six or seven times. ! 
Mr. Copeland and the “Hispania” ! 
tasy were cordially received, but 
doubtful if the success of the lat’ 

be as lasting as that of the artist 
introduced it in America. This prog™” 
was repeated on Saturday afte: 


The ninth morning concert ; 
Tuesday Musicale took place at W°" 
minster Church on March 18, t! 
gram being given by Mrs. John : 
Mitchell, Mrs. T. O. Leonard, Mrs. J: * 
Mann, Mrs. Irene W. Stephenson. /°" 
Ives, Ruth Fraser, Mrs. George Tul’ 
Gladys Lulaff and Priscilla Dill 


On Monday afternoon, March 
Chamber Music Society held a 
at the Hotel Ponchartrain, the 
ing members providing the p! 
The Beethoven Piano Quartet ! 


= ~* 
— ° 2 


Unsworth-Cragg, piano; Benj: 

Faeder, violin; Edward Merry ag6 
Arthur George, ’cello); Mrs 
Bevier Williams, soprano, an \ 


Bevier Williams, pianist. Ie) 





audition on that occasion. Mr 


which was given its first Ame! 
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5 [ A LITTLE LOOK AROUND THE AUDIENCE © 





\udience Invariably Does—The People One Sees at Sym- 


ohony Concerts and How They Differ from the Recital-goers 


the Latest Prima Donna 






=e|\HE work of feeding the 
hungry music-lover in New 
York is a task beside which 
most other Herculean jobs 
; 3} dwindle into insignificance. 
For when the rest of the world awoke 
to the fact that New York wanted music 
it hastened to send its music-makers 
where the demand seemed keenest, and 
it has continued to send them, until to- 
day every singer, violinist, pianist, com- 
poser or orchestra of merit either has 
been here or is making ready to visit us. 
[ suppose if some enterprising statis- 
tician were to take his pencil in hand 
he would doubtless inform us that the 
supply of musicians who appear every 
season in New York would—laid end 
to end—reach at least twice around the 
globe, with a plentiful supply left over 
for those benighted planets that have 
no personal stock of golden-throated 
ne tenors or genii of the piano. 
re? And if the statistician could shake 
such figures regarding artists out of 
 Mgthe end of his pencil, think what he 
» ; [might do in the matter of audiences! 
Go where you will during the musical 





“At the Russian Symphony the Slav type of face 
predominates; faces eager, faces dreamy, faces 


questioning” 


season in New York, the six months 
that intervene from the first of Novem- 
ber to the last of April, and you will find 
‘rowded houses. From the opera, where 
students stand in hundreds, to the top 
aa seats at Carnegie Hall, everything 
'S niled, 
) And they are always different, these 
rnet tudien ‘es who follow the voice of beauty 
soth “hen it speaks through the music of the 
“reat masters. You may go day after 
“ay and evening after evening to opera 
“r concert or recital, and you will form 
art of a totally different audience from 
rar dan one you watched on the preceding 
The symphony concerts call together 
ne type of listener, the recitals beckon 
’ another, and opera, again, has a dis- 


iB tly different following. Of course, 

fe: aye ire a few misguided folks who 

un a P’ to follow all forms of musical 
shed nment—but they usually die 
i ad, acute musical Indigestion or 
andl to become critics. In either 
“ft “hey do not count. 
hs i then there are the endless sub- 
npgiae of these three casual group- 
—=S. For every symphony orchestra 
.. ‘tS own following, each readily dis- 


sa Thi, able from any other gathering. 
Guy . pk of the people who “haven’t missed 
f ve... Symphony concert in eighteen 

There, you have the picture, 
*ssity to paint it. 


neu 
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P —The Débutante Has an Audience All Her OCwn—So Has 


By MAY STANLEY 


Try Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
when, let us say, the New York Sym- 
phony is appearing. There you will ob- 
serve the all-American audience in ac- 
tion. Do you see that large lady across 
the aisle? No, not that one; I mean the 
cne in the correctly tailored suit, who is 
reading her program socarefully. She is 
an cfficer of her local music club and she 
wants to hear that Sibelius number espe- 
cially, for her club is going to discuss 
“Scandinavian Composers” next week. 
There are dozens like her scattered 
through the audience—brisk, alert, reso- 
lute club women who have marshalled 
their household forces for the day, seen 
the children off to school, made the des- 
sert for dinner, remonstrated with the 
butcher about the quality of yesterday’s 
roast and caught the 11.13 for town. 
She suggests the tireless quest for Edu- 
cation and Culture. For her, program 
notes were designed. When the com- 
poser weeps she wants to know why; 
also she wants to know how long he 
lived and to what extent, and when he 
died. All these facts the program notes 
obligingly set forth. She likes to read 
them before the concert begins. It “sets 
the mood for her,” she explains to her 
neighbor. I know that slim, 
rather shabbily dressed girl 
near me doesn’t like to “have 
the mood set” for her. She 
came in a bit late and breath- 
less, her hands hang idly over 
the back of the seat before her, 
her form is hunched forward in 
her chair, the music is very 
gradually wrapping her ‘in 
musings of Tchaikovsky and 
glitter of Debussy and golden 
dreams of Mascagni as_ it 
slowly marches along—a page- 
ant of colorful pregression. 

Running a close second to the 
ladies of Culture and Education 
—in the matter of numbers, if 
not of attention to the program 
—are the young women who are 
attending fashionable _ schools, 
and who take music as a part 
of the general gilding to which 
life is submitted before being 
cffered to them. They arrive 
in chattering groups, simple of 
gown, pert of face, self-assured 
of manner, marshalled by a 
spinster of unbelievable de- 
corum. They discuss—in tones 
low enough to miss the spin- 
ster’s ears—the appearance of 
the concertmaster and the fact 
that the school luncheons are 
rapidly becoming worse. 

“Who is soloist to-day?” one 
of them demands, rapidly turn- 
ing her program. “Vidas? I’m 
so glad. Isn’t he interesting? 
My dear, he isn’t any older than me. 
Think how he must have practised! 
Papa says—” 

Then the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony begins, and one for- 
gets what papa said and ceases to be 
wrathful at Culture and Education, as 
the haunting tones of the instruments 
begin their message, softly recounting 
the master’s dream of the glory and 
anguish and rapture of living. 








When the Russian Symphony Plays 


There is another audience, a totally dif- 
ferent one, when the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra lifts up its banner at Carnegie 
and the faithful flock there-ward. They 
know what they have come to hear, 
these worshippers at the feet of Tchai- 
kovsky and Scriabine and Rachmaninoff. 
They are groping toward the soul of a 
sad, sad land and it is the musician 
alone who has power to take them by 
the hand and lead them into a wonder- 
ful new country—a country of shadows 
that seem real and realities that become 
shadows—the country of their fondest 
dreams. What a storm of applause 
greets the “Song of the Volga” and the 
little folk-songs of their far-off home. 
They even become tumultuous over the 
Prokofieff offerings, music that seems 
more indicative of to-day’s stress than 
of yesterday’s dreams or to-morrow’s 
aspirations. 





The débutante’s parents—‘Father is anxious and a bit out of his customary setting, 
trying to look intelligent while the large-boned lady beside him prattles about 


Ravel and Palestrina” 


It is a multi-colored audience, this; 
the Slav type of face predominates; 
faces eager, faces dreamy, faces ques- 
tioning, faces unsatisfied, all turned 
toward the conductor who is rebuilding 
for them in music the country of their 
hearts—Russia. 

Come away down town to the Hippo- 
drome on a Sunday night! Did you 
ever see the folks who make up the 
biggest audiences that the Hippodrome 
holds? They are the people who come 
to hear John McCormack sing. They 
have stood in line for hours, many of 
them, waiting for one of those coveted 
seats on the stage. They pack the house 
from stage to roof, they stand wherever 
standing is permitted. No, they do not 





go to hear Mr. McCormack sing the 
Handel arias—beautifully though he 
may do them— — 
even the _ Rach- 
maninoff “When 
Night Descends” 


has only mechan- 
ical applause. 
But, ah, when he 
begins his Irish 
ballads! Then 
the Hippodrome 
rocks to the ap- 
plause of people 
who have heard 
“The Low- 





“She suggests the tireless quest for Education 


, 


and Culture’ 


Backed Car” and “Macushla” and “Be- 
lieve Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” through the medium of their 
talking-machines, and who want to hear 
if “he really does sing them like that.” 
He really does. They call him back 
again and again and yet again. Mind 
you, this audience doesn’t want so-called 
“art-songs”; it wants the old ballads of 
home—and home to a McCormack audi- 
ence means Ireland. 





“How terrible!” exclaim the self- 
appointed guardians of the sacred 
flame. “Just see what he sings!” 


One may answer in the words of a 

















modern writer, who was once praising 
Caruso’s simplicity. “Clearly,” said he, 
‘if beauty cannot speak to us in our 
own language and still retain its dig- 
nity, it is not beauty at all.” 

If you are one of those for whom 
beauty must be aloof from the common 
things of life you would better stay 
away from the McCormack recitals— 
for McCormack sings to his audiences 
of the little things they know—the 
county fair and the thatched roofs of 
home and lovers walking under an Irish 





moon—and he tells it in a voice that 
shakes the soul out of you with its 
sweetness. 


Concerning the Débutante 


If the débutante has sufficient courage, 
or if it is very early or very late in the 


season, she takes her audience 
to Afolian Hall. If not, she 
makes her initial appearance 


at one of the little theaters ad- 
jacent to Forty-second Street. 
I say “takes” advisedly, for the 
débutante’s audience is of the 
“hand-picked” variety. If you 
want to see the family party 
in its most virulent form attend 
a “deb” recital—that is, if the 
young lady has a large circle 
of friends and a family of finan- 
cial standing. Mother is con- 
spicuous in many parts of the 
house before she finally subsides 
in the center box directly fac- 
ing the stage. Father is pres- 
ent, anxious and a bit out of 
his customary setting, trying to 
look intelligent when the large- 
boned lady beside him prattles 
about Ravel and _ Palestrina. 
They may be a vaudeville team 
for all father knows. He is en- 
gaged in striking a mental bal- 
ance sheet on the cost of the 
début. The nice-faced boy near 
by hopes “she” will do well, 
but he had a bit rather she 
“cut it all out” and concentrated 
on picking out a nice little 
apartment at the upper end of 
the Drive. The flowers are 
lovely, so is the débutante’s 
gown; occasionally her voice is, 
too. Sometimes she is a pian- 
ist, or an embryonic violinist; 
always she is frightened, but 
the audience is’ invariably friendly. 

It’s different when the little “deb” 
hasn’t any family or friends. Perhaps 
her gown is a borrowed one; perhaps to- 
morrow’s critiques will to her young 
mind spell success or failure. But life 
has a way of making compensations, 
and the little “deb” with the slender 
audience occasionaliy has “genius” writ- 
ten across her brow so large that the 
tired-looking gentlemen of the press ob- 
serve it and comment thereon—and ever 
afterward the folks who came in on 








[Continued on page 4] 
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passes recount boastfully how they 
“knew she would make good when they 
heard her début performance.” 


A Galli-Curci Night 


Do you remember the time when Galli- 
Curci sang first at the Hippodrome? 
One-half the audience was Italian and 
the other half curious. The combination 
served to pack the house so full that the 
sides threatened to bulge out, and prices 


for tickets shook up the town and caused 
the permaent retirement of several 
enterprising scalpers. 


Strangely enough, it is not the usual 
“musical” audience that goes, even now, 
to hear the “woman with the wonder 
voice.” 

“Have you heard Galli-Curci yet?” 
queries Mrs. Hackensack when she 
meets her friend from Yonkers. “What, 
a aa mean to say you have missed 

er? 


And the Lady from Yonkers becomes 
very much upset about life in general 
and tells her husband in plaintive tones 
that night at the dinner table that they 
“never go anywhere” and she doesn’t 
see why he hasn’t thought to take her 
to hear Galli-Curci. Which he does the 
next time the great coloratura comes to 
town, thereby insuring a reasonable de- 
gree of domestic felicity until the Lady 
from Yonkers hears of someone or 


something else that she must hea 
or take or wear. 


Probably by next season most f 4, 
curious ones will have heard h: 
the Galli-Curci audiences will th: 
on a musical tinge. At the prese 
the thousands who listen to her 
throated warbling are—as I me 
before—one-half Italian and th. 
half curious, and the curiosity-) :n¢,. 
may be known from afar off, fi ¢),. 
always applaud at the wrong tir 
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Bevy of Recitalists Invades Chicago 


Ganz, McCormack, Mary Jordan, Elizabeth Gutman and Rasely Appear Before Large Audiences 
—Mabel McCabe, Pianist, Makes Successful Début—De Lamarter Conducts His Own 
‘*Betrothal’’ Suite with the Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 15, 1919. 


USICAL events of the week suf- 


fered a peculiar delay last Sunday 
when the train which carried Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist from Minneapolis, was held 
up for ten hours by a washout. Mr. 
Ganz notified the management of the re- 
cital that he would be on hand at 4:15. 
At 3:30, for which hour the recital was 
scheduled, the hall was already filled 
with a large audience, which agreeably 
decided to wait until the pianist would 
make his appearance. ; 
At 4:45 Mr. Ganz, unperturbed by this 
contretemps, came on the stage and forth- 
with began his program. This consisted 
of a comprehensive group of Chopin 
compositions headed by the fantasy in 
F Minor, to which he gave a more robust 
and intense interpretation than is usually 
accorded the work. Then followed four 
Etudes, in which Mr. Ganz exhibited his 
virile style and brilliant technique, besides 
a sense of proportion. The “Reflections 
in the Water” and “The Isle of Joy” by 
Debussy were heara. In the first, an 
exceedingly good piano number, Ganz 
caught the rarest of impressions, while 
“The Isle of Joy” was given with great 
clarity and impressiveness. The place of 
honor on the program was accorded to 
MacDowell’s Sonata “Eroica,” Op. 50. 
Other numbers on the program were by 
Bach, Mozart, Webor, Ganz, Sibelius and 
Paganini-Liszt. There was much ap- 
plause during the afternoon and the 
usual encores. 
McCormack with Stock Orchestra 


Partisans may quibble about John 
McCormack’s greater vogue—whether he 
is better in classic songs like the airs by 
Rameau and Mozart, or in his singing 
of Irish folk songs—but in either he 
stands forth as one of the great tenors 
of the day, and his second appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
last Friday afternoon, was one of the 
events of the week. 

He chose for this occasion an Air and 
Ariette from a forgotten opera-ballet, 
“Les Fétes d’Hébé,” a recitative and air 
originally written for soprano; “A 
questo seno, deh vieni” by Mozart, and in 
both earned for himself the encomiums 
of the critical and discriminating orches- 
tra audience. His vocal flexibility, his 
pure tone and his perfection of breath 
control, were among the notable accom- 
plishments of this famous singer, and he 
made a big hit as soloist. 

The program contained besides the two 
vocal numbers the Cherubini Overture 
to “Anacreon,” the Fourth Symphony by 
Brahms, the suite, “The Betrothal,” by 
Eric DeLamarter, and three symphonic 
dances by Grieg. 

Mr. Stock gave a virile, clear reading 
of the Overture, and a stupendously im- 
pressive interpretation to the E Minor 
Brahms opus. He also did what he could 
with the three Grieg pieces, though they 
are more in the nature of “Conductors’ ” 
music than inspired symphonic thoughts. 
Eric Delamarter conducted his own suite, 
a set of orchestral pieces written as in- 
cidental music to Maeterlinck’s ‘“Be- 
trothal.” 

Mr. Delamarter has profited by his 
direction of our orchestra during Mr. 
Stock’s absence in gaining a better in- 
sight into the instrumental combinations, 
greater any | in handling our large 
band, and he has let himself go as to 
earrying through his melodic ideas. 
There is much good music in this score 
and less of the fragmentary, ultra-mod- 
ern notions, than in his other works. 


Mary Jordan Scores 


The Musicians’ Club of Women of 
Chicago makes it a practice to bring ar- 
tists to Chicago for their “Artist Re- 
citals,” which are given periodically dur- 
ing the season, and last Monday after- 
noon the club presented Mary Jordan, 
the contralto, at the Illinois Theater. 

Miss Jordan presented a diversified 
and interesting program, which began 
with a group of Russian songs, pro- 
gressed through several compositions by 
Harry T. Burleigh, including three Negro 
spirituals, three French songs by Ernest 
Bloch, d’Ambrosio and Fourdrain, and a 
final group of songs by American com- 
posers. 

She has a voice of pleasing timbre, 
not very large as to volume. In the 
more dramatic and sustained numbers of 
her program, like “Chant Juif” by Mous- 
sorgsky, and “In the Wood of Finvara,” 
a song dedicated to Miss Jordan by 
Harry T. Burleigh, she was at her best. 
In these her voice took on a dramatic 
power and resonance. The “Oh, Didn’t 
It Rain,” the third of her spirituals, 
pleased the audience, however, very much 
and was redemanded. Miss Jordan pre- 
faced most of her songs with a short 
synopsis as to the text. She scored a 
pleasing success, especially in songs 
which required sustained tone and even, 
smooth qualities. Isaac Van Grove was 
the accompanist of the day. 


Miss Gutman’s Recital 


Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Women’s Aid, Elizabeth Gutman, so- 
prano, gave a song recital at Sinai Cen- 
ter last Tuesday afternoon, assisted by 
Isaac Van Grove, accompanist. 


Miss Gutman made her initial Chi- 
cago appearance in song recital here, a 
couple of years ago, before the Menorah 
Society of the University of Chicago, 
and at that time confined her program 
to works of Jewish, Yiddish and Hebrew 
composers and compilers. 

Her recital last Tuesday was more 
comprehensive, taking in a more cosmo- 
politan range of composers, though an 
important part of the program was de- 
voted to Yiddish songs. Endowed with 
a voice which has both carrying power 
and is well adapted for tonal shading, 
Miss Gutman made much of a long 
list of Russian songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Zarayki, Gaschlov and Tchaikovsky, and 
in her Russian folk songs in Yiddish 
she put forth all the pathos, the depth 
of feeling and dramatic intent of the 
musical characteristics of these racial 
musical expressions. She was received 
very cordially and of course her “Eili, 
Eili,’”’ was one of the features of the 
day. 

George Rasely Scores 


One of the most pleasing song re- 
citals we have had here recently was that 
given at Orchestral Hall last Thursday 
afternoon by George Rasely, the young 
American tenor, the leading singer in 
the “Chu-Chin-Chow” company, now 
playing at the Auditorium Theater. Mr. 
Rasely made a pronounced success with 
a program of songs which was varied 
and which was interesting to the last 
song in his long list. 

He has an even, smoothly developed 
lyric tenor, which is of fine quality and 
which he uses most skilfully. Though 
his artistic labors have been occupied 
recently in the performance of dramatic 
musical art, as mentioned above, he has 
a gift for interpretative recital work, 
and he puts into his readings of his 
songs the proper mood and emotiona) 


delivery. Especially notable was the 
rendition of his old French and old Eng- 
lish group, which was followed by an 
American set of songs, headed by Herb 
E. Hyde’s “Beautiful Art Thou, My 
Love.” This song won for both its com- 
poser and interpreter an unusually big 
measure of success. Mr. Hyde has 
added another fine example to the many 
proofs of his talents as one of Chicago’s 
most gifted musicians. A set of five 
short bits, translated from the Japanese 
by Lafcadio Hearn, put into musical 
form by Harold V. Milligan, were inter- 
esting and well received. They are writ- 
ten in a melodious modern manner. 
There were also French songs by Dupare, 
Debussy and Pierné, and some English 
songs completed the recital. Edgar A. 
Nelson assisted ably as the accompanist. 

About sixty guests gathered last Sun- 
day evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Fink to meet Mr. Rasely and a 
very delightful evening of music and in- 
timate friendship marked the affair. 

There was an impromptu program. 
Mr. Rasely sang some songs; Emma Noe, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, contributed; Jessie Christian sang 
the “Bell Song” from ‘“Lakmé,”’ and 
Elaine de Sellem also sang a number. 
Donald Robertson was heard in some 
clever impersonations, and among the 
guests were Clare Stratton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Cowles, John Hines, Gordon 
Ertz, Antoinette Donnelly, Fanny But- 
cher, Maud Evers, Margaret Reedy, Eve- 
lyn French, Mrs. Eleanor Fisher, Laura 
Clendennen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, A. G. Wilson and others. 

Violinist in Début 

A thirteen-year-old Chicago violinist, 
Phillip Kaufman, gave a recital at Kim- 
ball Hall last Tuesday evening, assisted 
by Blanche Baxter, mezzo-soprano, and 
Helen Thomas and Leroy Wetzel, accom- 
panists. Master Kaufman has already 
a commendable technical command of 
the instrument and a full tone, besides a 
musical taste which is discriminating 
and promising. 

His playing of such pieces as Tartini’s 
Variations on a Theme by Corelli, ar- 
ranged by Fritz Kreisler, and the first 
movement of the D Minor Concerto by 
Wieniawski were a credit to his own tal- 
ents and also to the training which he 
has received at the hands of his Chicago 
master. 

Miss Baxter sang songs by A. Walter 
Kramer, Debussy and MacFadyen, and 
disclosed a voice of good quality, clear 
and well handled. The Kramer song de- 
serves especial mention and was most 
cordially received by the audience. 


Mabel McCabe’s Début 


Mabel McCabe, a young American 
pianist, made her Chicago debut at Kim- 
ball Hall last Wednesday evening, mak- 
ing a most favorable impression with her 
performance of the Schumann A Minor 
Concerto, the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
G Minor transcribed by Liszt, and the 
latter’s Hungarian Fantasie. 

She had the assistance of thirty mem- 
bers of the Chicago Orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Heinze for the or- 
chestral accompaniments to the concertos, 
and her first appearance in this city was 
accomplished on a somewhat larger scale 
than is usually attempted by young ar- 
tists fresh from the class of their in- 
structors. 

She showed temperamental qualities in 
the Schumann Concerto, which were 
often kept in check through the slow 
tempos which Mr. Heinze insisted upon 
following, but in the parts of the work 


where she had the solos she shoy 
only musical intuition but a sen o 4, 
the poetic and imaginative cont: 
the concerto. 

The slight mishap in the Fug j }, 
Bach, a lapse of memory, did not © eo, 
cert Miss McCabe, for she took : ,, 


u D 


again and went through it with co: sider. 
able spirit. Her voice-leading a:| },, 
technical exposition of the Bach ; imber 


were very good, and she gives pron ise 9; 
becoming a good addition to the r: nk ¢ 
younger American pianists. Her jnte,. 
pretation of the Liszt Hungarian Fg). 
tasie was brilliant and dashing, and ma¢. 
a good closing number to the conc: ;t _ 

Mr. Heinze did the best of his wor} 
as conductor with the “Euryanthe” ()ye;. 
ture by Weber. 

The twelfth annual concert by the (». 
lumbia School Chorus, under the dire. 
tion of Louise St. John Westerbe!l:, took 
place at the Woods Theater last Sunday 
afternoon. This organization, recruited 
for the most part from the students of 
the school, is a ladies’ chorus of some 
fifty singers. Margaret Farr, pianist, 
and William Clifford, tenor, were the as. 
sisting artists. 


Other Events of the Week 


Hans Hess, violoncellist, gave a ‘cell 
recital at Kimball Hall last Thursday 
evening, accompanied by Mrs. Hans Hess 
at the piano. 

The Shostac String Quartet gave 
chamber music concert the same evening 
in the Lounge of the City Club, assisted 
by Charles LaGourge, clarinetist. It 
was the second concert of their series for 
this season. 

Among the numbers which will be sung 
by the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society under the direction of Thomas A. 
Pape, on April 10, is a new work en- 
titled “Cathedral of All the Stores,” 
words by Irvin C. Lambert and music }) 
William T, Matthias, both members of 
the chorus and fellow employees of the 
firm. Elgar’s “The Light of Life” is also 
listed on the program. 

David Bispham, the distinguished voca! 
artist, has been engaged by the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music to give a sum- 
mer session of both private and class les: 
sons in Chicago during the summer ter" 


of this well-known institution, from June 
23 to July 26. Having behind him a 
operatic career punctuated with eminen 
successes, song recitals highly instructive 


as well as interesting, and celebrated for 
the elegance and purity of his Fnglish 
diction, he will be a most valuable add: 
tion to our summer colony of eminem 


' pedagogues and music masters. 


Doris Madden, a young Australian 
pianist from Sidney, spent severa! days 
here on her way to New York, where si 
intends to make her headquarters. >" 
is one of Leopold Godowsky’s talented 
students, having studied with him 10 
some five years. She will soon be hear 
in recital in various cities of the county 

Leonora Ferrari, soprano, gave 2 |! 
teresting program of songs for tt 
Fathers’ and Mothers’ Auxiliary of ™ 
149th Illinois Regiment, well known * 
“The Reily’s Bucks,” at the La »>4" 
Hotel. Miss Ferrari was hear |" * 
group of Irish songs, an aria and mn 
ber of patriotic songs. 

John Rankl, Chicago baritone, \ “5 °" 
of the soloists in Dubois’s “Sever 13" 
Words” given at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, ° 
the Cornell College Choral Club, M rch" 

MAURICE ROSEN &L! 





Debuts of the Week 
in New York 





Mary Kent, American Contr: !t0 
at olian Hall. Page 45. 

Bella Hecht, American Pianis'. *' 
JEolian Hall. Page 41. 

Jan Chiapusso, Dutch Pianist * 
Eolian Hall. Page 30. 
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‘ONIANS BID 
GOODBYE T0 GOTHAM 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
di tor, Henri Rabaud. Concert, 
negie Hall, Evening, March 
» The Program: 
rture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; 
V rnes (“Nuages,” ‘“Fétes,” 
«cj, nes”), Debussy; Ballet Suite 
“Hippolyte et Aricie,” Ra- 
years “Scheherazade,” Rimsky- 


K kof. 











the last of the evening concerts 


n Symphony Orchestra, under M. 
jenri Rabaud’s inspiring conduction, 
urpassed itself, at least as to execution 
s to the selection of the evening’s 
b rogr: There was certainly nothing 

ery startling in the choice of program 
“oe ,s set down above. 
nter. Of the initial overture to Lalo’s ‘Le 
Fan- Moi d’Ys,” with its effective, individual 
‘ae Mend strangely familiar alien radiance 
mor, Rabaud gave a reading of 


ver: MMplastic and colorful, though somewhat 
robust stateliness. Among the three 
e Co- yeceeding nocturnes of Debussy, it was 
lire. he last, “Sirénes,” that was of para- 
took Mmount interest; probably as much be- 
nday Meause of the comparative rarity of its 
ited performance as by reason of its equip- 
ts of Himent with the women’s chorus. In this 
some MMparticular instance, said chorus of 
inist, #sirens” had been transported for the 
e as- occasion from Boston, where they had 
also been requisitely trained by Stephen 
Townsend. They performed their diffi- 
cult musical task with admirable exact- 
““*’ BZness and not without considerable siren- 
day like charm, notwithstanding a passing 
confusion, quickly readjusted, however, 
thanks to Mr. Rabaud’s acute circum- 
spection. This, as well as the other tone- 
_- fmpoems, “Clouds” and “Festivals,” were 
“ interpreted with considerable imagina- 
tion and atmospheric impression, “Fetes” 
rather more poetically than ‘‘Nuages.” 
The ballet suite from Rameau’s old- 
time opera, “Hippolyte et Aricie,’” was 
of much chronological interest, especially 
with such an accurate and well balanced 
performance as that by Mr. Rabaud. 
The evening’s climax was reached with 
the program’s conclusion in the shape 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” 
A brilliant, glittering performance, well 
adapted to the portrayal of the legend of 
“A Thousand Nights and One Night.” 
Possibly never before has the orchestra, 
Funder Mr. Rabaud’s baton, been known to 
paint with so much iridescent coloring 
toym ge etd With a precision of such subtle deli- 
Tyne me COCY: O. P. J. 


ler. if not ; 


work and gia 


Sung 
hora! 
as A, 


; QR 


nel t The Final Concert 





Rabaud, Conductor. Concert, 
Afternoon, March 22. The Pro- 


lian gram: 


glish Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri 


che Symphony No. 3, Saint-Saéns; 
She Symphonie Piece from “La Reé- 
demption,” Franck; Concerto No. 
for “, jor Violin, Flute, Oboe and 
ard Trumpet (Messrs. Fradkin, Lau- 
tr rent, Longy, Heim), with Harpsi- 
. in chord Accompaniment by Charles 
W. Adams, Bach; “Sadko’” Tone- 
Picture, Op. 5, Rimsky-Korsakof ; 
rture to “Der Freischitz,” 
eber, 








i 





. A kindly spirit pervaded Mr. Rabaud’s 

ne inal concert. Perhaps it was to be this 
Last vader ‘last appearance with the Boston 
, by nae, who knows? No one who attended 
h$ ,© first eoncerts conducted by Mr. 
Rabaud early in the winter can deny 


‘hat the orchestra functions a great deal 
= ~oother now. The performance of the 
“int-Saéns Symphony proved that the 
4 aang ‘hoirs can still produce a full, 
semen s tone and further demonstrated 
‘aU the ensemble is skilfully, if not 


Yersensitively, well balanced. Vigor and 
Pirit entered into Mr. Rabaud’s reading 
purposeless score. The same 
Y be said for the playing of the Wag- 
"tal beg pardon, Franck music. The 
t ‘1 Concerto did not go any too 
y at first, but in the main the 
‘yers played well. 
the ‘© Kussian music was the success of 
; Mr. Rabaud exerted his well 
d coloring ability to the utmost 
® outcome was glorious. The 
overture was infused with the 
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, Carnegie Hall on Thursday, the Bos-- 




















USE MUSIC AS THERAPEUTIC AID FOR 
WOUNDED IN RED CROSS HOSPITALS 

















Entertaining the Men in One of the Hospital Wards, an Experiment Successfully Worked Out by Isa Maud Ilsen, Director of 


ALTIMORE, MD., March 15.—Musi- 
cal reconstruction work, as developed 
within the military hospitals under the 
ministration of the American Red Cross, 
has aroused keen interest, not alone for 


Hospital Music, U. S. Reconstruction Work 


Ilsen, who as director of Hospital Music, 
C. S. C. A., War Dept., and as director 
of Hospital Music, American Red Cross, 
and now lecturer and instructor in her 
specialized field at Columbia University, 
has found practical application for 





Private Joseph Burgess Learning to Play 


the recreative value, but for the patho- 
logical action afforded to the convales- 
cent. The beneficial influence of music 
upon the patient, its therapeutic qual- 


ities and the psychological reaction have 
been seriously experimented under the 
careful supervision of Mrs. Isa Maud 


the Irish Harp During His Convalescence 


Ward Music and more particularly of 
musical effort by the convalescent. 

In her words, “the building talent 
within the hospitals, in individual ways, 
choruses, glee clubs, quartets, orchestras, 
brass bands has been a most interesting 
feature of the work which has gradually 
increased. 


“Patients, as soon as they can play a 
piece, are more than eager to visit other 
wards to entertain their fellow suf- 
ferers. The commanding officers and of- 
ficials of the military hospitals have ex- 
pressed keen satisfaction over the work 
as organized and directed under my 
guidance and which, with the aid of 
my secretaries, has been carried on in 
different hospitals. Singers and musi- 
cians have given their services very 
gladly and to them is due the success 
which attends the Ward Hospital Musi- 
cal Work; they are always ready to 
entertain the boys, and how much pleas- 
ure is given cannot be fully estimated. 
The remark of one patient, ‘Never can I 
forget that wonderful ward music and 
what it meant to me,’ perhaps shows the 
appreciation graphically. 

“Every program sent in by my secre- 
taries shows how patients, medical corps 
men and the doctors are taking active 
part in the ward musical effort.” 

The accompanying photograph of Pri- 
vate Joseph Burgess gives a definite 
idea of the satisfaction gained through 
music; the interest he takes in the play- 
ing of the Irish harp undoubtedly has a 
pathological value. This branch of med- 
ical science is being thoroughly covered 
in the series of lectures and practical 
demonstration of the psycho-physiolog- 
ical action of music as given by Mrs. 
Ilsen at Columbia University, and 
through this course many workers will 
be trained to meet the needs in military 
hospitals where discouragement is at its 
highest point and ambition at its lowest 
ebb. The convalescent and the maimed 
soldiers respond to music and its appeal 
awakens mental activity that nourishes 
and balances the effects of stressful 
times. F. C. B. 





proper spirit of mysticism—no better 
reading has been heard here this season 
—but one misses the “bite” and robust 
strength that was once characteristic of 
the playing of this hallowed ensemble. 
The audience gave unmistakable tokens 
of its high regard for Mr. Rabaud and 
the orchestra. A. H. 


Sousa and His Band to Start on Trans- 
continental Tour 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his band 
will begin a coast-to-coast tour—the first 
he has undertaken in four years—on Sat- 
urday, June 14, at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Lieutenant Sousa has just 
been honorably discharged from the 
United States Navy, where he had served 
from the beginning of the war, during 
which time he drilled and organized the 
many bands used in the service. 

On the occasion of his opening concert 
the band will play for the first time Lieu- 
tenant Sousa’s newest march, “The 
Golden Star”, which he has dedicated to 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. On the title 
page of the original manuscript of this 
march the composer has written in his 
own hand the words, “In memory of the 
brave who gave their lives that liberty 
shall not perish.” 








Rosalie Miller, the young American 
soprano, is to appear in AZolian Hall on 
March 29 in a concert for the benefit of 
the Institute for the Improvement of the 
Blind. 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
OFFERS A **‘NOVELTY” 


Orchestral Society. Conductor, 
Max Jacobs. Concert, olian 
Hall, Afternoon, March 23. Solo- 
ist, Vera Barstow, Violinist. The 
program: 

Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
Bach, Albert; Symphony No. 2, in 
D Major, Brahms; Overture, “He- 
rod,” Hadley; “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Marche Slav,” 
Tchaikovsky. 














Mr. Hadley’s “Herod” Overture is not 
a new work, though still in manuscript 
and until last Sunday unheard here. 
Under the composer’s direction it did, 
however, receive a performance by the 
Chevillard Orchestra in Paris. It was 
written at the request of Richard 
Mansfield for his proposed production of 


Stephen Philips’ drama. Mr. Mansfield 
never gave the play and when it was fi- 
nally performed by Mr. Faversham about 
a dozen years ago other music was used. 
The overture will scarcely add to Mr. 


Hadley’s reputation. Though blatant 
and noisy it is written with his usual 
orchestra and technical command. The 
material, however, is altogether common- 
place and ordinary. Four themes form 
the basis of the work—one for Herod, 
one for Mariamne, the war music and 
the funeral music. Mr. Jacobs’ men 
played it boisterously and the composer 
bowed to the applause. The other or- 
chestral numbers of the day were the 
Bach-Albert “Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue,” “Brahms’ Second Symphony and 
the “Marche Slav.” They were given 
with more vigor than finish. 

Vera Barstow, who contributed Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” to the list, 
has grown admirably in her art. Her 
tone is fuller and rounder than formerly, 
and her whole performance distinguished 
by taste, polish, purity of intonation and 
rhythmic elasticity. H. F. P. 





Distinguished Musicians Form Beetho- 
ven Society in New York 


The interesting announcement is made 
that a new Beethoven Society is in course 
of formation and that Harold Bauer, the 
pianist, will be one of its leading figures. 
The object of the society, it is stated, is 
to give soli and chamber music and also 
the vocal works of the master. Such 
prominent artists as Godowsky, Ysaye, 
Thibaud, Elman, Zimbalist and McCor- 
mack are mentioned as performing mem- 
bers of the society. 
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Returnof “L’ Amore deiTre Re’’ 
Enlivens Metropolitan Week 





Montemezzi’s Music-Drama Restored to the Répertoire—‘‘Ober- 
on” Again Enjoyed—American Triptych Repeated—‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah’ with Matzenauer and Caruso 
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Belated, but intensely welcome, Italo 
Montemezzi’s great. music drama, 
“L’Amore dei T're Re,’ returned to the 
Metropolitan répertoire last Saturday 
afternoon. It is needless to deny that 
the delay in bringing forward this mar- 
velously beautiful work was a source of 
anxiety to those music-lovers who repair 
to the opera-house for other purposes 
than singer worship pure and simple. 
Certain admirable operas have a dis- 
quieting way of passing from the public 
gaze after a season or two, though quite 
without urgent reason for their elimina- 
tion. The retirement of Liszt’s superb 
“St. Elizabeth,” in the face of a con- 
stantly increasing popular interest, dem- 
onstrated forcibly that the management 
does not always know a good thing when 
it has one. And though the “Tre Re” 
was proclaimed— and with full justice— 
a nine days’ wonder when it was first 
given here in 1913, those who love it are 
never wholly without fear as to its fate 
and delay in exhibiting it breeds trepida- 
tion. For the opera is not popular after 
the manner of shrieking “‘Pagliaccis” and 
heaving “‘Toscas.” It conceals under a 
glowing exterior the purity and nobility 
of great—we had almost said “classic”’— 
art. Tragedy it is of the loftiest strain 
and there is a modesty about it, an 
austerity, which elevates it to the pitch 
of the sublime. Now the sublime may be 
perdurable, but the flashy, the bombastic, 
the meretricious, temporarily eclipse it. 

There is nothing new to chronicle of 
this great opera. Granted a sense of 
the true, the beautiful, the sincere in 
the hearer and to know it is to love it. 
To hear it oftener and oftener is to 
cherish it more and more. An _ inex- 
haustible reservoir of fresh splendors 
this, of things that bite deep into the 
consciousness and impel a response, of 
beauties so poignant and pathos so 
ineluctable that to listen to it with un- 
dimmed eyes is impossible—be it the first 
hearing or the tenth. It is always new, 
never wholly familiar however well one 
knows the work phrase by phrase and 
bar by bar. It is by much the greatest 
tragic opera created in Italy since 
“Otello.” To deny this is to confess 
ignorance of the true essence of lyric 
tragedy. Had it but the element of 
complete originality it could unhesitat- 
ingly be chronicled one of the supreme 
music dramas of all times. For it has 
all else—poetry, passion, nobility, re- 
serve, ideal proportion, perfect emotional 
communicativeness. Do our operatic 
fledglings seek models outside of Wag- 
ner? Let them look here! The whole 
esthetic of opera will be found herein 
contained—the just method of declama- 
tion, the balance set up between voice 
and instruments, the ceaseless orchestral 
ebb and flow, the glistening, golden poly- 
phony, the economy of means, the super- 
eloquent use of simple yet rich-fraughted 
harmonies, the weaving melos, the ac- 
curacy of atmospheric evocation, the 








character denotement! A wonder-work, 
a reversion to the grandest traditions of 
Italian art for all its imprints of Wag- 
ner, of Verdi, of certain Russians and 
I’'renchmen. 

Saturday’s performance was commend- 
able and cordially received by a large 
audience. We shall probably never meet 
the equal of Lucrezia Bori’s infinitely 
touching and fragile Fiora. Yet Miss 
Muzio interprets the réle excellently and 
sings it well. It is, in fact her very best 
piece of work. It shows dignity, grace 
and poetic encompassment. It is posi- 
tive and full-blooded rather than deli- 
cate, but even as such a legitimate con- 
ception. Perhaps the conjugal love for 
Manfredo is understressed. And that love 
enhances the poignance of the tragedy. 

Mr. Martinelli has grown in Avito and 
Saturday he sang’ superbly. Mr. 
Chalmers assumed Manfredo for the first 
time and made a sightly figure. But the 
part calls for a voice of heavier texture 
and more heroic capacity than he pos- 
sesses and his dramatic portraiture 
lacked amplitude. Mr. Didur’s Archi- 
baldo was as grim and awe-inspiring as 
ever. Mr. Bada was Flaminio and Mme. 
Mattfeld made vivid the bit of the 
mourning woman at F%ora’s bier. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted with vigor. 


H. F. P. 
“Oberon” Returns 


“Oberon,” after a disquieting disap- 
pearance of some weeks, was heard again 
last Monday evening, to the delight 
of a huge house. Weber’s celestial music 
has become very popular, for all the 
gloomy presages of the wiseacres. And 
if the libretto is ridiculous there is no 
call to consider it more seriously than as 
a sublimated vaudeville show. But the 
magic of tcne transfigures it, and be- 
sides, it gives opportunity for the most 
gorgeous scenery the Metropolitan offers. 
To Wagner lovers the score is a source 
of delectation and amusement. So much 
of the greater master can be traced to 
“Oberon’—the theme of the gods’ dis- 
tress from the “Walkiire,” for instance, 
is in the accompaniment to Oberon’s first 
phrases; Elsa’s wood-wind melodies 
spring from the fairy monarch’s tender 
music in the second and third acts, while 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” is a per- 
fect microcosm of Wagnerian phrases, 
modulations and orchestral effects—listen 
to the sword motive flash in the scarlet 
trumpet tones of the first act of “Wal- 
kiire,” to the deceptive cadences of the 
“Tannhauser” period (Wolfram von 
Eschenbach is just around the corner 
here), to Siegfried’s ethereal violin 
strains as the fearless hero reaches the 
“blessed haven on sun-illumed heights.” 
All this and more to prove that “Weber 
died of a longing to become Wagner.” 
As for the other beauties, how shall they 
be described? The purest of folk essence 
is in the Mermaid’s song, the very re- 
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finement of conscious art in the instru- 
mentation of the touching air “Mourn 
thou poor heart.” The ballet music, so 
warm, so graceful, is far removed from 
the triteness of ordinary ballet music. 
And who can deny a touch of English 
folk influence in the delicious elfin dance 
and chorus that ends the second act? 
Weber’s elves are fully as volatile as Men- 
delssohn’s. By the way, that famous re- 
semblance between a bit of the Mer- 
maid’s air and the lovely melody in the 
coda of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Overture is purely adventitious. Who 
takes the trouble to analyze the latter 
will see that it is a lyricized outgrowth, 
an augmentation of the chief theme of 
the main body of the overture, which 
theme differs altogether in spirit and in 
form from Weber’s phrase. 

Again the leading réles were handled 
by Mmes. Ponselle, Howard, Delaunois 
and Messrs. Martinelli, Althouse and 
Reiss. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

| i ae A 


A Notable “Samson and Delilah” 


Several elements combined to make the 
performance of “Samson and Delilah,” 
on the evening of March 19, one of the 
most brilliant and satisfying of the sea- 
son. The most pronounced of these was 
unquestionably Mme. Matzenauer’s por- 
trayal of Delilah, which exhibited to full 
advantage her remarkable voice and his- 
trionic power. The distinguished con- 
tralto has rarely given us a more con- 
vincing interpretation of the role and 
the huge audience, undaunted by a heavy 
downpour of rain, made its appreciation 
felt in no uncertain terms. Then, too, 
Caruso was, as usual, impressive as 
Samson, and M. Monteux produced bril- 
liant results with the orchestra. Giu- 
seppe de Luca made his first appearance 


on this occasion as the Hig/ 
Others in the cast were Anania 
dones, Reiss, Audisio and Resch 


The American Triptych Ag. | 





Thursday evening’s audien 
treated to the very interestin 
bill of operas in English, “The 
by Joseph Carl Breil, “The 
Dancer” by John Adam Hugo a 
but by no means least, “Shane 
Charles W. Cadman. Mr. M 
gave an admirable reading of t} 
operas. 

The only marked enthusiasm 
part of the audience during the 
was for Miss Braslau and Ps 
house in “Shanewis” and | 
Easton in “The Temple Dancer. 

The apathy which was appa) 
the first presentation of “The | 
was again noticeable. For this 
as also in “The Temple Dance he 
cast was the same as at the first pe. 
formance and included Rosa_ P.\)s¢)), 
who did her utmost with the © fhe) 
and not altogether sympathetic my; 
of Carmelita in “The Legend”; Kath. 
leen Howard, as Marta; Mr. Alii, 
as Stephen, and Louis d’Angelo, 
Count in the first opera; Carl Schley, 
Morgan Kingston and Miss Easio; 
“The Temple Dancer.” 

In “Shanewis” Miss Howar 
Marie Sundelius as Mrs. Everts ay) 
Amy gave an exhibition of beautify 
singing in the comparatively smal! réjes 
as did Thomas Chalmers in the rdle of 
Phillipe. The manner in which \js: 
Braslau has developed and streng'thene) 
her interpretation of the title role ca 
not be too highly commended. She add: 
to charm and dignity of bearing a 
of tonal beauty which is a joy 
listener. ee Fae ip 










































PHILADELPHIA’S NEW 
ORCHESTRA SCORES 


Walter Pfeiffer Leads Initial Con- 
cert of Society, Formed to 
Solve Sunday Problem 


PHILADELPHIA, March 17.—The newly 
organized Philharmonic Society, recently 
established to make possible educational 
programs for its members on Sunday 
without violation of the spirit and letter 
of the Pennsylvania blue laws of 1794, 
held its first meeting last night in the 
Shubert Theater. This large playhouse 
was crowded with members of the new 
organization who heard the orchestra, 
which is a part of the Society, play a 
very interesting program under the con- 
ductorship of Walter Pfeiffer, a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
playing body includes in its personnel of 
seventy instrumentalists a goodly pro- 
portion of Mr. Pfeiffer’s fellows of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and at some of 


the desks were noticed former members 
of the orchestra and other well-known 
Philadelphia musicians. The orchestra 
of the Philharmonic is thoroughly pro- 
fessional in its standards and the pres- 
tige of its membership. One noticed an 
understandable lack of cohesiveness at 
times in the tonal texture and some 
crudities also, due to lack of as many re- 
hearsals as might be desirable, but the 
performances of the several numbers 
were, on the whole, marked by excellent 
teamwork and great enthusiasm. There 
is no doubt, in view of the cordial recep- 
tion accorded players and conductor, that 
both were enormously appreciated by the 
audience. 

Mr. Pfeiffer conducts robustly. He is 
not afraid to put forward his own ideas 
of tempi and dynamics. Possibly he 
erred at times toward an excess of origi- 
nality of interpretation, but his interpre- 
tations were always sincere and always 
tolerable. He knew what he was doing 
and he did nothing merely for the sake 
of being sensational or “different.” He 
proved at once that he is not a mere 
metronome or baton wielder. 

Possibly Mr. Pfeiffer’s greatest tri- 
umph was as a program-maker. His 
ideal apparently is to give the member- 
ship of the Philharmonic Society some- 
thing between a formal symphony con- 
cert and what is known as a “pop” pro- 
gram. This is just the accurate ideal 
warranted by the purpose, and fulfilling 
the opportunities, of the organization. 
The opening number was the “Fidelio” 
overture of Beethoven,’ gracefully 
played. Then came the Fifth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky, read very emotionally 
and at times it seemed with too great 


acceleration. The final orchestra! num. 
ber was a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the allegro of which was speeded to an 
extraordinary pace. But with all the 
rapidity of the Tchaikovsky and Lis: 
numbers there was no blurring or slu- | 
ring of the values of the passages 

Elsa Foerster, the soloist, disclosed « 
well-handled soprano of admirable qua: 
ity and satisfying uniformity through 
its wide range. From Gluck’s “Alceste’ 
she sang “Divinités du Styx” and fron 
“Madama Butterfly” the familiar “Un 
bel di vedremo.” The impassioned pur- 
ple passages from Puccini seemed mor 
her métier than the large serenities of 
Gluck, though her classical aria was 
really very well done. 

Educational lecture recitals wil! forn 
much of the substance of the programs, 
another feature of which will be per 
formance cf works by American, 3! 
particularly Philadelphia, composers 

W. R.M 
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Atwood Gives Benefit Recita 
in Brooklyn 


Martha Atwood, soprano, gave 
charming program March 21 at the Fa’ 
bush Congregational Church, Brook!y! 
for the benefit of the Flatbush Boy: 
Club. Her program instanced 
senet’s aria, “Il est doux”; selectio! 
from Bainbridge Crist’s “Mother (oo 
Rhymes,” which she did with charm: 
abandon; a group of Negro spiritu 
and Daniels’s “Daybreak.” She was 2) 
accompanied by William cae Ok 


Martha 
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Gretchen Morris Sings in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., March 18.—At her 4? 
pearance before the Contemporary ‘'". 
on March 18, Gretchen Morris, the #!!* 
young soprano, was heard to adyantss 
in songs by Saar, H. T. Burleigh, fo” 
Samuels, Woodman and  Vancerp 
She sang the latter’s ‘Values’ 
great success. 
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WANTED.—Position by first class concer! P'* 
and thorough musician, who has had excep!" 
private training in Europe. European by P'"'")"" t 
educated and of pleasing personality, an 
poser of note. Has written a large number © P' 
pieces and songs which are nublished, also f°": 
completed String Quartet, Piano Concerty 2 "— ! 
teen miscellaneous songs. Does not desire . 
in boarding school, but prefers to act as acco™P 
to prominent artist, also help in coach! 
Will consider place in good conservatory oO! 
class publishing house. At present at w 
opera, but would like to get in touch with 
who has a catchy libretto adaptable to |! 
or musical comedy. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
“I must hold my heart with both 
hands, for fear it will burst from pain,” 


A 


writes Mme. Paderewska, the wife of 
the world renowned virtuoso, “for there 
is misery and famine. The Polish army 


is hungry, without cloaks, without shoes, 
zero weather. The Bolsheviki are 
committing the most horrible atrocities. 
Some of the women taken prisoners were 
impaled on pickets. So were six nuns, 
who were then removed and hurled into 
a heap to die slowly.” 

These are but a few of the nameless 
atrocities charged against the Bolshe- 
viki. 

While large sums were raised by Pad- 
erewski to help his suffering fellow 
countrymen, and while large amounts 
are still being raised and forwarded to 
help him in his noble, magnanimous and, 
indeed, wonderful effort to realize the 
dream of years of the Polish patriots, 
that their country might again be among 
the recognized nations of the world, there 
seems a lack of sympathy in some places 
for the Polish cause, which can only be 
explained by the attitude of the Poles 
themselves toward their Hebrew fellow 
countrymen. 

Meanwhile, Mme. Paderewska affords 
additional evidence, if any were needed, 
that the Bolsheviki are becoming more 
and more a world terror. It is not so 
much the Utopian scheme of government 
which they profess they desire to in- 
augurate, but the plain fact that their 
whole course has been so bloodthirsty, 
so ruthless, that even the atrocities of 
the Huns begin to pale before it. 

Civilized nations who realize that in- 
and commerce, and certainly 
music and art, can only thrive under 
something like law and order, are com- 
ing to the conclusion that the Bolsheviki 
‘onstitute an enemy to civilization and 
that the time has come to take drastic 
neasures for self-protection. How many 
realize that the Bolsheviki have already 
‘tablished a very considerable hold in 
this country, so much so that the 
National Government and alsg our State 
government in New York have found it 
advisable to appropriate large sums for 
4 thorough investigation into the matter? 

* * * 

The second appearance of Arthur 
Nubenstein, the Polish pianist, seems to 
iave found much more favor with the 
titics than his début did, or rather his 
cutrce, They gave him credit for being 
4 mature, intellectual musician, which 
you know they did not do before. In- 
eed, the prevailing tone of the criticism 

Tt ~ . 
‘0 Which he was first subjected was that 
beyond an almost uncanny power of 
specd, speed, speed,” there was not 
1 to recommend him. And now they 
hat he possesses tone color and 
‘Tilllaney of style, besides a marvelous 
fchnique, Some, too, refer to his fine 
ng of phrases. Others, that he 
nsiderable power of interpretation. 
ie still find him deficient in the power 
° Interpret Beethoven, but the fact re- 

‘ins that the general tone of the crit- 
‘SMs in our daily papers was far more 
orable, 

N the interesting point with me is, 
‘this virtuoso change in deference to 
Criticisms to which he was subjected, 
"T Was he better appreciated because 
aller a second hearing his art was bet- 


IT 
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ter understood? Or was, perhaps, some- 
thing to be ascribed to the difference in 
the works of the composers that he 
played? 

I have always contended that the con- 
ditions under which our leading critics 
write their reviews are not such as to 
admit of that reasonable, mature, broad 
judgment which a serious artist has a 
right to expect when he plays or sings 
or when a composition of his is pre- 
sented. The critic who, in the multifari- 
ous duties that he has to perform, in the 
shape of reviewing perhaps from three 
to five or six important musical events 
in a single day, and has to do this on a 
rush to meet the “dead line,” as they 
call it, that is, get his copy in by eleven 
o’clock at night so that his paper may 
catch the first morning mails, is under 
such pressure that he, as Huneker said 
in the Times, “can only record his fleet- 
ing impressions.” Fleeting impressions 
are scarcely just when the standing of 
an artist, especially a young one, is 
about to be determined, on which his 
immediate future and chances of success 
may depend. 

Years ago there was a critic by the 
name of Hanslick in Vienna, who gained 
world-wide renown by the justice, the 
solidity of his judgment and also by the 
briliiancy of his writing. It is said that 
Hanslick never pretended to express an 
opinion of a composition, of an opera, 
till he had heard it more than once, and 
that he never endeavored to write about 
the début of an artist till he had heard 
the artist more than once, and then 
took his time to write an opinion. The 
result was that his work not only lived, 
but had a tremendous influence, whereas 
the writings of his confréres were like 
the gnats that are born in the morning 
and die with sundown. 

Now, the trouble is not with the critics, 
nor indeed is it with the newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers. The trouble really 
is with the public, which demands to 
read in its morning paper a well con- 
sidered, just and full account of what 
happened the night before, absolutely 
irrespective and even ignorant of the 
physical, not to speak of the intellectual, 
obstacles in the way. 

* *” * 

Some discussion has been aroused on 
account of a meeting which was held at 
the home of Otto H. Kahn, called by some 
the “musical Maecenas of New York,” to 
organize plans for completing a fund of 
over a third of a million, which is needed 
to found a musical department of the 
American Academy at Rome. If the 
fund is raised and the musical depart- 
ment established, it is planned to select 
from the most promising American com- 
posers three young men to give them 
scholarships with three years’ residence 
in Rome. They will be under a director, 
who is to take them to the musical cen- 
ters of Europe, see that they have access 
to the best composers and musical 
libraries. This, it is hoped, will raise 
the standard of American compositions 
and develop composers who can rank 
with the French, Italian and German 
masters. 

The plan is criticized on two grounds. 
In the first place, it is asked why there 
is not enough opportunity for study un- 
der competent masters in this country. 
Must we still bow before the Old World? 
Is it still absolutely necessary to go to 
Europe for a musical education, even 
admitting the benefit of travel? And, 
finally, is not the great trouble with our 
American composers that they are still 
too much dominated by the great com- 
posers of the past, who lived in different 
times, under different conditions not only 
of art but of politics and social life? 
And so is there any wonder, when the 
work of one of our American composers 
is produced, that the critics promptly 
find it reminiscent all the way through 
of the great composers of the past? 
Has not the time come for us to assert 
our musical independence, strike out for 
ourselves with new ideas, as well as new 
ideals? Has not the time come for us 
to endeavor to express the spirit of de- 
mocracy triumphant? Has not the time 
come for us to break away from tradi- 
tion and the Old World ideas as to edu- 
cation in every way? 

Of course, one argument in favor of 
the proposed plan is that already 
$200,000 of the necessary fund has been 
raised and the remainder must be raised 
by the first of May to take advantage of 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s offer to cancel a 
mortgage for $375,000 on the Academy 
buildings, which his father held at his 
death. Mr. Morgan’s offer is understood 
to depend upon the Academy raising an 
equal amount. 

* * * 

Whenever you hear of David Mannes 
you may be quite sure that he is doing 
something in the way of a disinterested 
effort to further the cause of the musi- 
cal uplift. His latest stunt has taken 








the shape of orchestral concerts, unique 
of their kind, which are being given at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. You 
know in the past at the receptions at 
the Museum a musical program was 
given and this seemed to give so much 
pleasure that the directors thought that 
it might be well to expand the musical 
feature and open the doors to the gen- 
eral public. The result was a series 
of concerts with Mr. Mannes as conduc- 
tor, at which the audiences, at first but 
a few hundred, grew into the thousands 
to hear the finest classical music. And 
the consequence was that some public- 
spirited persons supplied the money for 
a series of classical concerts. These are 
attended by teachers, their pupils, people 
of moderate means. Even the poor 
come, some with their children. Most 
of the people have to stand, for there 
are few seats. 

The movement, too, goes perhaps fur- 
ther in its work for the “uplift,” as I 
have termed it, for the reason that it 
works toward breaking down the impres- 
sion held by some that the highest art 
is only for the few who are well to do, 
which is buttressed, unfortunately, by 
the conviction among the many poor that 
those who patronize and appreciate the 
highest art conclude that the poor do not 
care for it, or at least do not appreciate 
it. And yet it is right among the poor 
that you will find the closest attention 
given and the utmost appreciation mani- 
fested. And let us never forget, too, 
that with some few exceptions our great- 
est composers, singers and players came 
out of the ranks of the poor, some, in- 
deed, from the ranks of the very, very 
poor. 

* * *” 

So Mabel Garrison made an undoubted 
success the other afternoon at the Metro- 
politan as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Some 
of the critics considered it the most con- 
sistently interpreted Gilda the Metro- 
politan has offered in several years, even 
though it would seem that she was not 
at her best in the great aria, “Caro 
Nome.” However, she is given credit 
for a wonderfully able and, indeed, in- 
telligent performance, which fully de- 
served the unquestioned approval with 
which it was received by a large and dis- 
tinguished audience. And then, too, you 
know, Miss Garrison has a very charm- 
ing personality, which stood her in good 
stead in this role. 

Writing of Gilda reminds me of an 
incident some years ago, at the time that 
Hlenry Russell was manager of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company. Lipkowska, the 
lovely little Polish prima donna, had 
come on from Boston to play Gilda as 
a guest performance at the Metropolitan. 
I happened to be lunching with her and 
her manager and a _ bearded Russian 
merchant at the Knickerbocker. Noticing 
that the little lady seemed to be abso- 
lutely distrait and unable to eat or 
drink, I ventured, as my knowledge of 
Russian is limited, to inquire of her in 
my best French what the trouble was. 
She replied that she had received an in- 
timation that the critics were going to 
knife her and destroy her reputation. 
Though I protested that her fears were 
unreasonable, she refused to be com- 


forted. Later, seeing one of the critics 
whom I knew, I begged him to come 


over, introduced him to Lipkowska and 
told him frankly what the little lady had 
said. 

“Why, is she going to sing to-night?” 
said he. 

“There you have it!” said I. “How can 
he have his knife out for you when he 
did not even know you were going to 
sing to-night? And that need not offend 
your amour propre, for the simple rea- 
son that the critics probably do not con- 
sider till the afternoon where they will 
go themselves that evening or where 
they will send their assistants.” 

On this, and especially on the assur- 
ance of that particular critic that he 
would be only too happy to review her 
performance, on the merits, anyhow, 
milady was comforted sufficiently to eat 
a decent lunch and drink one modest 
glass of wine. That night she sang 
well, and the next morning the criticisms 
were, with one exception, most favorable. 

The story has a moral, for the reason 
that so many artists are easily disturbed 
by a jealous rival or enemy by receiving 
an intimation that the press is about to 
slaughter them, and so they are un- 
nerved and thus play into the hands of 
the rival or the enemy. 

I remember, too, that some years ago 
when a very clever little lady, a talented 
young woman by the name of Otie Chew, 
perhaps the best violinist that London 
had sent us in years, was about to make 
her début under good auspices with the 
Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall, just as 
she was about to go on the stage she 
was handed a telegram. The telegram 
told her “to go home and study and not 
have the impudence to appear with the 
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Hugo Riesenfeld, the Campanini of the 

Movies—a symphonic conductor par ex- 

cellence and an astute impresario of mo- 

tion pictures at the Rialto and Rivoli The- 
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Philharmonic.” The incident had no 
doubt been prepared by a rival or the 
representative of a rival, with the delib- 
erate intention of disconcerting her. Be- 
ing naturally in a state of high nervous 
tension, she fell into the trap, by no 
means did her best and, indeed, fell 
down, with the result that her career 
was interrupted and, though she later 
recovered somewhat, she never obtained 
the success she might have won, and so 
she took refuge in marriage later on, 
and I believe to-day is very happy ‘“‘some- 
where in California.” 
* * * 

Whenever one brings up the subject 
of the discrimination against our own 
artists, singers and players, there are 
always those who will reply, “Piffle! It 
might have been so in the past, but it 
does not exist to-day. Audiences, indeed 
critics, do not discriminate any longer. 
It isn’t true!” 

And yet I find Pierre V. R. Key, as 
late as the 16th of this month, in his 
leading article in the New York World, 
writing as follows of the appearance of 
Sascha Jacobsen after he had appeared 
in Atolian Hall, on which occasion he 
played the Bruch G Minor Concerto, 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

“There is no mistaking the genuine 
article,” said Mr. Key. “It makes itself 
felt at once and convincingly. The first 
phrase was sufficient to arouse interest 
in the next. With half a dozen com- 
pleted, Mr. Jacobsen had our unvarying 
attention, as he apparently had from 


all others in that auditorium. Within 
five minutes enough had happened to 
demonstrate that this young man—a 


New Yorker born and bred—had abil- 
ities of so unusual an order that the 
question popped automatically in the 
mind: Why has not he had the right 
sort of recognition before?” 

And then Mr. Pierre V. R. Key pro- 
ceeds to answer his own question as 
follows: 

“The crime of which young Jacobsen 
is guilty is having been brought up and 
musically educated in this country. The 
fact that he is a distinguished artist— 
has been that, without question, for some 
time—is not a factor that people here 
have been willing to consider. Once 
again a serious and gifted and excep- 
tionally capable executive musician has 
started in his career without the glamor 
of foreign tinsel and trappings 
and has been thrust aside. 

“At previous appearances of this 
young man he has invited the unreserved 
praise of the newspaper music critics; 
they have placed him close to the great 
artists of the violin. But apparently 
the emphasis has not been quite strong 
enough,” 

This is right in line with the conten- 
tion that has been persistently made by 
your editor in his addresses from the 
public platform, namely, that among the 
many things needed in this country with 
regard to music is a change of heart 
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on the part of the public, for even if 
the critics do recognize home talent, 
unless the public is willing to recognize 
it and support it and still continues to 
worship anything and everything that 
comes from the other side, whether it 
has merit or not, just so long will our 
native talent be under the ban. Herein 
we differ greatly from the European 
nations, who are only too proud, too 
happy to encourage their own. 


While the majority of the critics may 
now be more or less willing to recognize 
home talent, as it is called, there is one 
thing they have not yet risen to, and 
that is to the point where they are will- 
ing to do justice to the work of an Amer- 
ican composer. 

De Koven, in the Herald, voices this 
sentiment when he states his conviction 
that Gatti-Casazza was right when he 
warned him, before the production of 
his opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
at the Metropolitan, that “the American 
composer has no worse enemy than the 
average American musical critic.” 

In a sense, however, the “average 
American musical critic” does not differ 
from the average foreign musical critic. 
Hunt up in the records what was writ- 
ten about the earlier works of Wagner, 
Verdi, what was written about “Car- 
men,” what was written about the first 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust,” for 
instance, and you will be surprised that 
the vocabulary of abuse was sufficient 
to express the adverse judgment of the 
musical critics of that time. 

* * * 

Just as I told you in writing about the 
mistaken view of some of the friends of 
Dorothy Jardon, who appeared with the 
Campanini company at the Lexington in 
the production of “Fedora,” when I said 
that they could rejoice that she had made 
a success, never mind what the cost, for 
the reason that such an appearance 
would at once not only make her known 
throughout the musical world, but would 
go far to launch her upon a career 
which she otherwise might not hope for, 
I understand that since Miss Jardon’s 
appearance she has had several very 
flattering offers to sing in Havana, Mex- 
ico, South America, while her value on 
the vaudeville stage, which was always 
considerable at the time she appeared, 
has been almost doubled. 

By the bye, there is a good story told 
regarding this talented lady. You know 
she used to bring down the house at the 
Winter Garden when she sang the songs 
particularly popular while we were at 
war. Can you imagine the lady’s aston- 
ishment when, after the first act of 
“Fedora” at the Lexington, she received 
a card signed by a number of her ad- 
mirers, in which she was implored to 
sing during the second act either “The 
Long, Long Trail” or “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” and it was intimated 
in the card that if she could not sing 
one of these during the act, to do so when 
later she came before the curtain to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the audience. 


People have sometimes wondered what 
has become of Albert Spalding, the tal- 
ented American violinist. You know he 
went across in the service, in the avia- 
tion corps, and now the news comes 
that he recently appeared in Rome before 
a crowded house, on which occasion there 
was an all-American concert. The com- 
positions were selected by the trustees 


of the American Academy at Rome. On 
this occasion the program consisted of 
an overture by Henry Gilbert of New 
York, some orchestral pieces by Arthur 
Foote of Boston, an organ concerto by 
Horatio Parker of New Haven. During 
the concert Spalding won an ovation 
with the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Curious, that while people are ques- 
tioning the advisability of giving all- 
American concerts in New York, or of a 
great artist like Hofmann giving a re- 
cital with all American compositions, the 
thing came off in Rome with distin- 
guished success. So you see it is true 
in music, as well as in religion, that “‘no 
man is a prophet in his own country.” 

* * 


She was tall, handsome, dressed 
comme il faut. She halted me on Fifth 
Avenue and began to discuss some of the 
criticisms in your paper. She frankly 
said she did not agree with some of them. 
She considered that we had given alto- 
gether too much praise to Carlo Hackett, 
the character of whose voice did not 
please her. When I endeavored to pro- 
test and buttressed my position by drag- 
ging into the witness box the redoubtable 
James Gibbons Huneker of the Times, 
she refused to accept his testimony, on 
the ground that he was a litterateur and 
not a musical critic—that is, not one to 
whom she would pin her faith. 

And when I asked her which of the 
critics she really regarded as not only 
competent but reliable (and be it re- 
membered that she has a box at the 
opera), she promptly named William J. 
Henderson of the Sun, incidentally re- 
marking that few people gave Mr. Hen- 
derson credit for the work he had done 
for years. 

She also protested that Mr. Henderson 
had a quality of which I never before 
suspected him, namely, a very dry wit, 
and to prove her case said that he was 
the man who, when they were giving 
“Faust” pretty often at our great opera 
house, insisted that its name should be 
changed to the ‘“Faustspielhaus,” a 
clever play on the German word “fest- 
spielhaus,” which I interpolate for the 
benefit of the uninitiate. 

And then, as additional evidence of a 
comparatively unknown side of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s character, she instanced his re- 
cent mot, to the effect that considering 
the vogue and importance of Caruso in 
the Metropolitan enterprise, its name 
should now be changed to the “Carousel.” 

And with that she bid me a smiling 
adieu and went uptown. 

* * * 

They will tell you that in the district 
on Broadway and on the side streets be- 
tween Thirty-fourth and _ Fifty-fifth 
Streets in New York, where are located 
the Metropolitan Opera House, most of 
the theaters and movie houses, there are 
assembled audiences so cosmopolitan, 
and also so composed of people from all 
parts of the country who come to New 
York for a holiday or business, that you 
can find there a pretty good barometer 
of how the people regard politicians, 
public men, singers, players. 

If that be true, it may be interesting 
to you to know that in the movie houses 
there is the same enthusiasm when the 
film in which Caruso is the hero appears 
that there used to be, that next to him 
in popularity is Geraldine Farrar and 
that pretty close to her comes Anna 
Case. 

Noticeable, too, is it that while the 
popular enthusiasm for “our boys,” as 
they are called, when ever a picture of 
them is displayed is just as hearty as 
ever, the enthusiasm when the Presi- 
dent’s picture is shown is scarcely as 
vociferous as it used to be. Whether 

this is because the war is over or there 


are those who do not approve of his 
policies, or because he has left us and 
is abroad, is more than I can tell you. 

One demonstration I witnessed the 
other night which had perhaps particu- 
lar significance, and that was when a 
picture was shown in which Mayor 
Hylan, with Grover Whalen, his accom- 
plished secretary, and William R. 
Hearst were prominently displayed on 
the steamer trip going out to welcome 
our homecoming troops. At first there was 
silence; then a few hisses were heard, 
which, however, were promptly downed 
by others who applauded. 

This demonstration, one way or the 
other, did not seem to affect more than 
five per cent of the audience, the great 
body remaining silent. A politician who 


sat near me explained to a friend that he - 


feared silence more than he did the hiss. 

That the audience was not undemon- 
strative was shown immediately there- 
after, when portraits of General O’Ryan 
and Brigadier-General Vanderbilt were 
displayed. Then the house was almost 
uproarious in its expression of approval. 


The banquet hall was filled with musi- 
cians, music teachers and invited guests. 
Naturally, the honor of making the first 
address was given to the tall and hand- 
some Parson. He rose and in sonorous 
tones that swept the room proclaimed 
how he had managed to gradually take 
an interest in music, particularly such 
music as he heard in his church, though 
— not pretend to be a musician. He 
said: 

“My main difficulty is when the organ- 
ist starts a tune (which he pronounced 
“toon”) he then goes way off into all 
kinds of ramifications and modulations, 
soaring way up into the ether. And 
there sit I and the congregation, open- 
mouthed, waiting and praying for the 
time when he will come back to ‘toon.’ ” 

How will the music of the angels ap- 
peal to the reverend gentleman, unless 
they stick to “toon,” says 

Your 
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DALLAS APPLAUDS RENARD 
AND HACKETT IN RECITAL 


Lucy Gates, Appearing as Soloist with 
Local Choruses, Also Rouses 
Enthusiastic Interest 


DALLAS, TEXx., March 15.—We have 
had a feast of music during the past 
week. Rosita Renard, the Chilean pian- 
ist, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, appeared 
in joint recital at the City Temple Audi- 
torium on the evening of March 12. A 
small but enthusiastic audience, com- 
posed almost entirely of teachers and 
advanced piano students, were of the 
unanimous opinion that Rosita Renard 
was one of the best pianists who have 
ever visited Dallas. Many encores were 
demanded. Arthur Hackett sang with 
great artistry. He was at his best in 
his French numbers, which he sang with 
great charm of voice and manner. He, 
too, was compelled to give many encores. 
Carl Lamson accompanied Mr. Hackett. 

The combined forces of the Dallas 
Male Chorus and Schubert Choral Club 
had Lucy Gates as assisting artist for 
their concert given on the evening of 
March 14 in the Coliseum before an au- 
dience of about 1000. Each club sang a 
group of songs. The Schubert Club of fifty 
women’s voices was under the direction of 
Julius Albert Jahn, and the Dallas Male 
Chorus of sixty sang under the baton 
of David L. Ormesher. Lucy Gates re- 
ceived quite an ovation and made many 
friends. Coloratura singers are always 
sure of a warm welcome in Dallas. 








Although Miss Gates was suffering 
a cold, her tones were clear and b 
in quality. Her runs and trills 
beautifully executed. Myrtle \ 
was a capable accompanist for the 
bert Club and Mrs. Williamson 
gave splendid support as accom 
for the Dallas Male Chorus. 

A number of concerts has been _ jyo, 
here recently and all have had " 
attendance. The Organists’ Asso: 
has presented Mrs. J. H. Cassidy 
Clyde Walton Hill, Alice Knox Ff; 
son, Mrs. Murrah and others. 
Grove has given several recitals « 
magnificent organ at the Scottis} 
Cathedral, always to a packed 
The weekly “Sing-songs” unde 
leadership of Henri Le Bonte 
grown in popularity. David Gro, 
sides at the piano. 

The Music Teachers’ Associatio: }»; 
been presenting a number of tea. jo; 
each month in programs of wu: 
merit. An analysis of each numbe: 
much to the interest of these prog 
The attendance is increasing ste. |jly 
Walter J. Fried is president and | 4} ! 
Hutcheson is chairman of the pro ray 
committee, and to Miss Hutcheson’ yp. 
tiring efforts in behalf of the as- 
tion much credit for its ——— is « 
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RECITAL AT MACDOWELL CLUB 


Robert Schmitz Presents French (om. 
positions with Success 


A recital of unusual interest was v iver 
at the MacDowell Club on Sunday even. 
ing, March 23, when Robert Schmit» ap- 
peared for the first time before a New 
York audience. We are told that Mr, 
Schmitz, a native of Lorraine, is here av- 
thorized by the French Government iis an 
exponent of modern French music. He 
is said to be Debussy’s favorite inter. 
preter—which means much—and worked 
with the lamented composer extensivcly. 
He has been four years on the firing 
line on the Somme, at Verdun ani at 
Chemin des Dames; was twice wounded 
and remained six months in a hospital in 
Rouen. These strenuous years and vari- 
ous misfortunes have not seemed tv im- 
pair Mr. Schmitz’s powers in the least. 
He has an electrifying technique with 
the sweep, elegance and esprit we look 
for in the French school of pianism. He 
shows his mettle in the seldom heard 
Quatuor, for piano and strings, in C 
Minor, Op. 15, by Fauré, an interesting 
work; the latter movements were better 
liked than the first. The pianist was 
ably supported by three members of the 
Olive Mead Quartet, Mme. Mead, Miss 
North and Miss Littlehales. It was a 
pleasure to hear these favorites; need- 
less to say each played with he: 
customed fervor and finish. _ 

The pianist followed this work with 
two groups of French compositions. A 
Bourrée Fantasque, Chabrier; Rigaudon 
and Menuet, Ravel; Toccata from the 
Fifth Concerto, Saint-Saéns. The sec- 
ond group opened with two numbers by 
Louis Aubert, followed by “La Cathedral 
Engloutie” and “L’Isle Joyeuse,” le 
bussy. To these he added as encore 4 
Prelude by the same composer, DB. Ii. 











The increasing popularity of “Applie¢ 
Harmony” by Carolyn Alchin is shown 1! 
the number of invitations she has {0 
summer classes. They have come [r0! 
both East and West, but Miss Alchin has 
decided to remain with the Univers ty © 
Southern California for another, the 
fourth season, and go East immediate’) 
after for an indefinite stay, doing sp* 
cial work with teachers in some | 
large cities. 
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January 


13—N. Y. Recita 
20—Rome, N. Y. 
21—Utica, N. Y. 
22—Hudson, N. Y. 


23—-Johnstown, Y. 


N. 
24—-Auburn, N. Y. 
26—Geneva, N. Y. 
27—Corning, N. Y. 


good register. 
audience.”’ 


Farrar’s admirable diction, 








York Gazette and Daily, February 21st, 1919. 


“Her voice is strong and flexible, with much sweetness and of a 
The young singer made 


Reading News-Times, February 21st, 1919. 


‘“‘Amparito Farrar, a soloist of rare qualification. 
her wonderful range, her unusually 
clear enunciation, and the ease with which she reached the highest 
register, attracted more than usual comment among music lovers. 
Her high tones were superb, and in her entire program she left 
nothing to be desired by the most critical musical patron.”’ 


Sings Twenty-one Concerts in Six Weeks 





28—-Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
20—Niles, O. 
31—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a distinct hit with her 








Miss 




















Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


3—Findlay, O. 
4—Fremont, O. 
5—Ashtabula, O. 


have increased, 


truly that ‘she sings!’ 







faultless.” 


AMPARITO FAR RAR Lyric Soprano 


February 


7—Hamilton, N. Y. 
17—FEaston, Pa. 
19—Allentown, Pa, 
20—York, Pa. 


21—-Reading, Pa. 
25—Hagerstown, Md. 
26—Roanoke, Va. 


Allentown Democrat, February 20th, 1919. 


“She was beautiful then—she is superbly so today. 
so also have her vocal ones. 

and bell-like, with a wide, mobile register, she sings with an ea 
that permits her to put her everything into her numbers. T! 
absence of any show of technical adherence permits me to s@ 
The evening was dominated by Miss Farra! 


If her char! 
Clear, swe 


Allentown Morning Call, February 20th, 1919. 

“Her rich, magnificent soprano voice, her compelling dramat 
style and her artistic portrayal made a success that puts her 
line with the foremost artists of the modern day. 


Her diction w: 
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Ervine J. Stenson Entered Hos- 
pital Service at Picturesque 
Ftretat in September, 191 7— 
L.ulls in Fighting Brought Op- 
portunities for Music—Even 
the One-Armed Applauded for 
“| Don’t Want to Get Well” 
—_-To Aviation Camp by Air- 
plane for an Evening’s Play- 
ing with Violinist who Toured 
United States with Mary Gar- 
den— How the Fortunes of 
War Interfered with the First 
Hearing of His Song, “The 
Prayer Perfect” 


HE subject, Sergeant Ervine J. Sten- 
T son. His past—since a past sepa- 
rate and apart from his career of war- 
ven rior the soldier of democracy, unlike the 
Prussian militarist, must always have— 
New is musical. His present, dating from the 
Mr, eleventh of last November, is like that of 
weal the heroes who appear most frequently 
7 nowadays in “When a Feller Needs a 
ter- Friend,” for in Sergeant Stenson’s case, 
as in so many others, Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone. His future, therefore, ap- 
pears to be an open question. His hours 
ded of idleness meanwhile have yielded up a 
1 in sacrifice on the altar of Mammon in the 
nied shape of an interview. Most fragrant 
of the perfumes of experience or adven- 
vith ture which hang about this burnt-offer- 
look ing is the picture-book memory of Etre- 
He tat, where in a sort of backwater Ser- 
4 c geant Stenson watched the drift of the 
ring war and the wreckage cast up by it on 
tter the strand of the hospital in which he 
served there. 
fiss It was in Chicago that Sergeant Sten- 

son pursued his studies in his chosen art. 
Though it is as an accompanist that he 
is best known, his attention was concen- 
trated, in his student days, on singing, 
otal which he studied under Edward Kuss. 
“, 9m but his ambitions for a singer’s career 
had their Waterloo. The disastrous ef- 
fects of singing two performances of the 


bs principal tenor réle in Converse’s “Pipe 
mg of Desire” while he was suffering from an 
Ina attack of laryngitis routed him from his 
De- chosen field and he fell back on accom- 
be panying. With the new work came vari- 
I ety, if nothing else. Two and a half 
| years of South and North American 
lied touring with Karl Jorn, former Wag- 
i erian tenor of the Metropolitan, were 
for followed by a couple of seasons in vaude- 
nae ville, one with Andrew Mack, the Irish 
has tenor, and the second with Elizabeth 
be Murray, the comedienne. 
hye His Entrance to Soldier Life 
i To these activities, as to so many other 
activities of so many other people, the 
war put a period. The September of 
_ ‘YT saw the name of Ervine J. Stenson 
— Written into the lists of America’s army 


( 


' demoeraey, his week or so of prelimi- 
mary training finished and_ himself 
Ey eed into the difficulties of his new 
_No stage-manager but time and nature 
‘ould have devised as perfect a setting 
‘S that of Sergeant Stenson’s war ex- 
perier The Presbyterian Hospital’s 
ie was stationed at General Hospital 
‘0. 1, and that, as everyone knows, was 
“fated at no less a place than Etretat. 
Rt ‘tat! It was a real picture-book 
“age.” Sergeant Stenson exclaims, as 

\varks on the venture of describing 
/metimes it seemed as though it 
sei mpletely unreal and we would 
“ke op to find it all a dream. Etretat 
a typical Norman hamlet with a 


Peasa population of 2000 fisher-folk— 
‘de °' them lost in the war!—but the 


_ Pital didn’t belong to the village. It 
is nected rather with the brilliant 
‘resort life that had centered 
region in ante-bellum days and 
irish there again, I suppose, now 


fhe € war has stopped. In the old 
» ot, 1914 and before, the hospital was 
San ‘ing palace, with great salons for 


t, rouge-et-noir, and so on. The 





Operating-room Assistant Must Have “Touch,” 
Says Sergeant Stenson, Accompanist and Composer 
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How Sergeant Stenson Started for an Evening’s Music by Aeroplane 


building stands high up on white cliffs 
which drop away to the sea, where de- 
stroyers and one sort or another of war- 
vessels passed constantly. Turning your 
back to the ocean, you’d see the village 
on an opposite height, and your imagina- 
tion could etch against the blue of the 
sky the chateau of Marie Antoinette 
which used to stand here but was razed 
because it would have made too good a 
mark for German cannon-balls. 

“Marie Antoinette and her oyster-beds 
didn’t mark the last bright spot in Etre- 
tat’s history. De Maupassant lived 
there; ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ was composed 
there; Mark Twain spent some time in 
the town; in the neighborhood is the old 
abbey where Maeterlinck lived and which 
was the scene of a famous production 
of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’—the play, not 
the opera—and, by the way, Etretat was 
Debussy’s home too. Messager, too, has 
a summer place there. 

“All these associations gave us an in- 





Ervine J. Stenson, Accompanist and 


Composer 


terest and a diversion, though I can’t 
say that the preponderance of the mu- 
sical element had any appreciable ef- 
fect in deepening, or rather rousing, an 
interest in the more serious side of the 
art among the men at the hospital. I 
had plenty of opportunity for observing 
their musical likes and dislikes, and I 
know. 

“My own work was that of operating- 
room assistant. I went through about 
a week’s training for it, training which 
consisted chiefly of learning how to roll 
bandages. My function was to get the 
wounded who came under my hands into 
shape for the surgeon, and for that a 
certain natural gift, a touch, was more 
necessary than any acquired science. 
When the fighting was heavy I would be 
in luck to get time enough for sleep, let 
alone such unessentials as music. For 
that matter, an operating-room assist- 
ant’s job is no sinecure at the best of 


times. But the lulls which did occasion- 
ally come in the fighting brought breath- 
ing-spells for the men in the hospital 
service, and then, if there were no very 
serious cases on hand and it promised 
not to be too great a drain on the men’s 
strength, I would play for possibly as 
much as an hour and a half at a stretch. 
The regular entertainers who came our 
way generally held forth in the Y. M. 
C. A. hut, just for the personnel, so that 
while 200 men got recreation and amuse- 
ment from time to time, those who needed 
it most—the wounded themselves—had 
to depend pretty much on what you 
might call local talent. 

“Of course, above and beyond all else, 
ragtime was in demand. Those men 
who were, many of them, horribly 
maimed and disabled for life had a par- 
ticularly soft spot in their hearts for 
‘I Don’t Want to Get Well.’ Even if they 
were minus an arm, they would manage 
to applaud that song by banging ash- 
trays against the metal framework of 
their cots. 

“There were a couple of people be- 
sides myself who were able to give the 
men a casual half-hour of music from 
time to time. A Mlle. James of the 
Opéra Comique was staying at Etretat, 
in her old summer home, and she would 
drop in now and then to sing something 
from ‘Thais’ or ‘Faust,’ anything gay or 
brilliant, and there were two or three of 
my own songs that she interpreted to 
the great satisfaction of her audiences. 
We had a violinist, too—Captain Lar- 
kins, a: Britisher, in charge of the avia- 
tors at Fécamp whose business was to 
patrol the coast on the lookout for sub- 
marines. Captain Larkins is a good art- 
ist, known in this country, where he has 
toured with Mary Garden, under the 
name of Thibaldi. 

“Fécamp is some thirty miles away 
from Etretat, but what is thirty miles 
to an aviator? By aeroplane the dis- 
tance could be covered in fifteen min- 
utes, and frequently was. Not only 
would Captain Larkins come to me at 
Etretat, but I would go to him at Fe- 
camp. Making the trip by automobile, 
it was impossible to go and return in the 
same evening, and of course it is not 
feasible for anyone connected with a 
military organization to spend a night 
away from his post. With one of the 
aviators calling for me at six o’clock, | 
could eat supper at Fécamp, play there 
for just a pleasant length of time, and 
he back at the hospital by midnight at 
least. Aviators are drawn from a dif- 
ferent, perhaps a more intellectual or at 
any rate more cultured and intelligent 
class, on the whole, from the run of men 
in the ranks; and therefore, as you’d ex- 


pect, there are glimmerings of greater 
cultivation and even sophistication to be 
discerned in their musical tastes, if you 
examine them carefully enough. Just 
the same, the ‘Meditation’ from ‘Thais’ 
was Captain Larkins’s most popular 
piece at the aviators’ camp as elsewhere. 

“We had Australians among the many 
nationalities that came into the hospital 
—we had some Chinese at one time—and 
nothing delighted the Anzacs quite so 
much as American ragtime. That was 
probably due to the many successful 
tours American musical comedy and 
vaudeville troupes have made in Austra- 
lia. The Scotchmen liked MacDowell; 
I suppose it was the Caledonian touch 
in his music that won them. Everybody 
liked examples of the better sort of mu- 
sic—Chopin’s and Beethoven’s for ex- 
ample—when it had fluent, appealing 
melody or technical display. 

“Among the other things we used to 
give the men was, as I’ve said, some of 
my own stuff, for I’ve done a bit of com- 
posing in my time. I’ve set several 
Masefield poems, ‘Vision,’ ‘Prayer,’ ‘Per- 
sonal,’ ‘Sea Fever’; two little things of 
Patrick MacGill’s, ‘Death and the Fai- 
ries’ and ‘Lament’; and ‘Nameless Pain,’ 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, among others. 
Like all other musicians, I expected my 
entrance into the work of the war to cut 
me off from my own personal work; but 
no, one of my songs reached up out of 
the past and all the way over the ocean to 
me. I knew, from a clipping sent me by 
my mother, that Alma Gluck had made 
a record of it, and then one day ther 
came a package containing th« 

With it was a note expressing t! 

that it might give me as much pieasure 
as it had the folks at home. The sender 
had signed his name but had not given 
his address, and so he is still unthanked. 

“What seemed perhaps even worse, at 
first, than the anonymity of the sender, 
was that the record had followed the ex- 
ample of Gaul, ‘omnis divisa in partes 
tres’; it was broken. 

“One of the men had worked in a Lon- 
don phonograph shop before the war, and 
when he heard about the record he asked 
to see it. Naturally I humored him, and 
to my surprise he pronounced the dam- 
age remediable. With a piece of card- 
board and some traction glue—a product 
of the war, used to hold the parts of a 
broken limb in place against a splint- 
that fellow executed a masterpiece of re- 
pairing! When he had fastened the 
three sections of the record in place on 
the cardboard, we put it on a_phono- 
graph, and there was scarcely a_ notice- 
able tick as the needle slipped across the 
cracks. That was the first time I’d 
heard anyone sing ‘The Prayer Perfect,’ 
which I wrote about five years ago while 
I was studying in Chicago and was 
nearly as malcontent and troubled in 
mind as the mood of the song is calm 
and peaceful. 

“Funny, the little kinks like that 
which the war has put in the thread of 
people’s lives.” And even funnier, to 
judge from Sergeant Stenson’s valedic- 
tory remarks, is the effect of the sudden 
loosening of the war’s hold on _ those 
threads. What patterns will be traced 
by the strands newly relaxed from the 
war-time _ tension? There will be 
changes, of course, and Sergeant Sten- 
son’s career cannot escane the distortion 
from its early shape which every sol- 
dier’s career has met in some measure. 
But he is already reconnoitering the ac- 
companist’s field, is repairing such rav- 
ages as the last nineteen months may 
have made in his technique, and sees the 
general line of his future lying clearly 
marked before him. 

DoroTHY J. TEALL 





Symphony Society Announces Concerts 
for Next Season 

The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, has an- 
nounced the usual number of subscrip- 
tion concerts for next season—eight 
Thursday afternoon, five Saturday eve- 
ning and six Saturday afternoon con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall, four Saturday 
morning concerts for children and six- 
teen Sunday afternoon concerts’ in 


fEolian Hall. 











SUMMER DAWN 


Poem by Kipling 








MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


Poem by William Morris 
(Sung by Cecil Fanning) 


LOVE SONG OF HAR DYAL 


Published for high and low voice by the 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
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More Than Fifty | 50 Orchestral 
Recitals. mn London 


Alone 


Concerts 1n 
London in 4 


Seasons 


























BENNO 


MOISEIWITSCH 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 





London Daily News. 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch has been recognized by musicians as one 
of the most brilliant of pianists, by reason of his splendid technical 
equipment and his individual interpretative powers. That the 
public at large appreciates him is shown by the crowded state of 
the hall on Saturday afternoon last. 





























London Daily Mail. London Daily Globe. 








A pianist who has 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s re- proved his merits over and 
cital was crowded to over- Management: over again in the last year 
ny or two is Mr. Moiseiwitsch. 
flowing by an enthusiastic WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
audience. Mr. Moisei- 1 West Thirty-fourth Street able degree the combined 
NEW YORK gifts of brilliant execution 


witsch may be congratu- 
and expressive interpreta- 


lated on proving one of tion, has lively imagina- 


the biggest draws of the tion, and a temperament 
that boasts both poetry 








musical season. 
and romance. 








Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Announces the Return to America of 


Edward Johnson 


(EDUARDO DI GIOVANNI) 


THE AMERICAN TENOR 


WY 


After Ten Years of 





Operatic Triumphs 
at La Scala, Milan; 





CostanZi Theatre, 


Rome;Colon Theatre, 





Buenos Ayres; Royal 
Opera, Madrid, Etc. 


WY 


Engaged for Chicago Grand Opera Season 1919-20 
Available for Song Recitals, Etc. 














EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
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HERMAN DEVRIES, the — |. 


eminent Chicago critic, ' 
writes: a 


LIVING GENIUS = ss 
INKSUPWITH =o; 
OLDMASTERS = sd) 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES. ") se 
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Johann Sebastian Bach’s concerto for 
orchestra is another marvel about two vy) 
hundred years old, a model of magnificent Ww" M 
inspiration and profound sincerity, in v B 
itself sufficiently awe-inspiring to seat Ms 
Bach among the mighty. With Bee- ' 
choven’s concerto for pianoforte came to Lyy 
us the young genius of the keyboard, that \ \ 
prince of pianists, who wears his early NA [, 
greatness with the simplicity of the truly Nal +. 
chosen—Mischa Levitzki. AA 








GLORIOUS MODERN LINK. Wy a 


This living genius was the glorious 
modern link between present and past, 
who, with the uncanny clairvoyance of ’ M 
his divine gift, understands how to re- W 
produce the thought of the dead master. NY 
Yesterday Levitzki was worthy his task. \v 

There is no pianist allve today who can N) Ss] 
draw from the instrument a tone more AM W 
infinitely caressing and exquisite, phras- 
ing more polished and inspired, nor read rs 
the most familiar works with the re- OM 
markable. freshness and originality of ! 
conception that are the principal attri- 
G butes of his type of planism. 
Yyy Perfect technique such as his, superla- 
YYy tive technique it is, becomes a mere tt 
GY means to a beautiful end, and trills, oc- 
Yy « taves, runs, grupetti. all the difficulties 

he encounters along the mechanical path- 

way are merely casual things before the 

unfailing assurance of his execution. 


OF HIGHEST RANK. 


The allegro con brio movement was 
piano playing of the highest rank, while IT 
the largo held all the necessary poise, 
breadth and delicacy of expression. Add - 
to Levitzki’s above-mentioned gifts an f 
innate sense of poetry and refinement, 
rhythmic intuition of unusual clarity and Q) 
authority, and you have only a tentative 
resumé of his qualities. 

Levitzki’s playing is the playing of a 
planola with a great soul and brain. 

By the way, the cadenza In the allegro 
con brio is his own, and composed in 
classic vein by no means incongruous with 
its environment. 

Mr. Levitzki’s success took on the na- 
ture of a veritable ovation, and seven 
times he was recalled to bow his acknow- 
ledgments. 

Levitzki was born a pianist, and of him 
it is fitting to repeat the elder Coquelin’s 
celebrated words: 7) 

“On est ce qu’on na it” (“One is what A, 
one Is born to be’’). 


“Photo by Mishkin 














BOOKING LIMITED NUMBER OF 
ENGAGEMENTS, SEASON 1919-20 BALDWIN PIANO 


























Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


P,esident Wilson Attends Rameau Opera—Destinn and Toscanini to Lend Luster to Covent 
Garden Season—Lady Poldowski’s Opera ‘‘Silence’’—Frederick Bridge Retires—Katha- 
rine Goodson Triumphs Anew. 








| 








Ri SIDENT WILSON attended not 
, ly the gala performance of the 
“Damnation of Faust” at the Paris 
during his first European stay, but 
ent an evening hearing the revival 
meau’s “Castor et Pollux,’ which 
has been one of the high-lights of the 
Paris season. The “Gazette de l’Opera” 
nd of news column in the Opéra’s 
ycgrams (which are considerably small- 
‘han they used to be before the war 
and cost twice as much)—gives the fol- 
owing account of the presidential visit: 
‘His Excellency the President of the 
United States and Mme. Wilson honored 
with their presence the performance of 
istor and Pollux,’ Friday, Jan. 24. 
“The President and Mme. Wilson ar- 
rived at eight o’clock through the sub- 
’ entrance. They were received 
by Mr. Lafeire, Minister of Fine Arts; 
AAD Mr. Jean d’Estournelles de Constant, 

Mr. Jacques Rouché, Director of the 
and Mr. Laloy, Secretary 


seribers 


y" Opera, 

General. 
“Hardly had the President and Mme. 

Wilson reached the box ‘between the col- 


Y\ umns,’ which had been reserved for them 
yy and which was decorated for the occa- 
S sion with the American colors and with 
a red and tea roses, when the curtain 


4 rose 


“Mile. Marthe Chenal sang the ‘Mar- 


seillaise’ with her usual mastery. Mr. 
Wilson, standing, like fhe whole audi- 
ence, was not sparing with his plaudits. 
VV Mme. Germaine Lubin was also much 
A applauded for the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
NWA ner. 

NW “Besides the President and Mme. Wil- 
Ay son there were in the box Miss Benham, 
nyt Mr. Henry White, General Tasker N. 
j Bliss, Rear-Admiral Grayson and Gen- 
= eral Léorat. Among the members of 
the diplomatic corps were the Italian 
\mbassador and Countess’ Bonin- 
Longare, Japanese Ambassador and 
ny" Mme. Matsui, the Ministers of Belgium, 
Argentina, Norway, Greece, Roumania, 
NY Serbia, Siam, Mr. Venizelos and Am- 
vassador and Mme. Jusserand. 

“After the first act the President and 
Mrs. Wilson went to the foyer de danse, 
where Mr. Jacques Rouché and Mr. 
Camille Chevillard received them. Re- 
spectfully greeted by a throng they then 
Me went to see the main lobby. 
is, “The President of our great ally and 

_ Mrs. Wilson expressed to Mr. Rouché 
their lively satisfaction and expressed 

a desire to take with them, by way of 

souvenirs, the flowers which adorned 

their box.’ 
: *” ” * 


Covent Garden Redivivus 
ent Garden, emancipated from its 
dave as a requisitioned building, is 
efurbishing itself to be in readiness for 
ie proposed opera season which begins 


in M; The Londoners are luckier than 
> ve. Toscanini has accepted the offer of 
. ‘he Royal Opera Syndicate and will con- 
duct London (for the first time, too). 
Yur long-lost and much-lamented Emmy 


Destinn will be there to glorify the occa- 
It appears that her internment 
her 


sion. 
has not dimmed the splendor of 
voice, which, when she last sang in New 
York, was of a gorgeousness indescrib- 
able. It appears that, owing to her hatred 
of all things German (which she enter- 
tained even when it was not entirely bad 





probably again to exercise his specialty. 
Happy, happy Londoners! 
* 


* *K 


A New Slavic Opera 


Lady Poldowski, better known in 
America by the mediocre settings of Ver- 
laine with which she is flooding the 


Photo by International Film Service 


Nellie Melba Will Travel All the Way from the Antipodes to London to Sing by Royal 


Command at the Victory and Peace Celebration at Covent Garden. 


The Royal 


Family and the Leading Figures in British Public Life Will Attend the Festival 


form to be pro-German here), she has 
altered her name to Destinova. Happy, 
happy Londoners! And to augment their 
joys it is given out on credible author- 
ity that Albert Coates, who conducted 
Wagner so well at Covent Garden in 
1914, but who has since been directing 
at the Maryinsky Theater of Petrograd, 
has escaped the perils of Russia and is 
now in Sweden on his way to England, 
where he will return to the old stand, 





Wie 


ire arranged for all voices. 


“‘A most practical and sensible work. 
the maximum of exercises. 
most difficult. 


Manual of 


THE ART OF SINGING 


by Emil Tiferro 
Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


seventy-five exercises in this book range from the easiest to the most difficult, 
They have been tested by constant use, the ex- 
tions, taken with the vocalises, giving an excellent understanding of the sub- 
treated. Singers and teachers can both profit by a close study of the work. 


can cordially recommend it.’’—Lovis C. 


. . . The minimum of essay and 
Well graded from the easiest to the 
ELSON 





hes. Sent free on request. 


g of French Music classified and arranged with logical clearness. 
ations is a trustworthy and complete guide to the treasures of French Music in all its 
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market and seducing the attention of 
concert singers who ought to be concern- 
ing themselves with other things—better 
known in this wise than as the daughter 
of Wieniawski, has written an opera 
which will shortly be sung at some Lon- 
don theater. The libretto, which is in 
six scenes, is an adaptation by herself 
of an Andreieff story. It is reported 
that Lady Poldowski, being half-Slav, 
“has completely understood the Slavonic 
temperament and has translated into 
terms of music precisely that which An- 
dreieff himself set out to portray in his 
story.” The opera sports the promising 
title, “Silence.” Here is the throbbing 
tale thereof: 

“In old Russia the priests belonged to 
a special class; they had their own 


schools and religious academies, their 
children received free education, and 
usually the sons followed in_ their 


fathers’ profession and generally inter- 
married among their own class. Father 
Ignatz, a morose, undemonstrative priest, 
makes his wife’s life miserable and ruins 
that of his daughter, Vera, a bright, de- 
termined girl. She breaks away from 
her home surroundings and goes to Pet- 








rograd, but later returns home, a com- 
pletely changed being. Now that morose- 
ness has seized her, she declines to ex- 
plain to her father and mother the cause 
of the change; the father thereupon 
abandons her in a fit of temper. Later 
Vera commits suicide, her mother be- 
comes paralyzed by the shock and 
Father Ignatz finds his soul awakening 
as he realizes his own responsibility for 
all this unhappiness. He sees now the 
error of his life, seeks to commune with 
his dead daughter, but the only reply is 
‘Silence.’ And so to the end of his life 
he seeks explanation, only to _ find 
‘Silence.’ ” 
* * * 


Classic Choral Works Disinterred 


the first time in a 
years London music-lovers heard the 
Mozart ‘“‘Requiem” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” recently. They were 
given by the Royal Choral Society in 
Albert Hall. “How gloriously has the 
one stood the weather of the past years, 
with its vast changes of musical opin- 
ion,” exclaims the Daily Telegraph, “and 
how comparatively tame and obviously 
‘dated’ has become the other. Yet he 
would be a bold man who would declare 
that the audience of Saturday was as 
deeply impressed by Mozart in all his 
glory as by Mendelssohn. So, after all, 
has our progress in musical taste ad- 
vanced so very far? Do we not, en gros, 
stand very much where we stood in the 
days of a previous century? It really 
would appear that, though the times 
change, we remain changeless, living in 
the easy superficialities of a past which 
some of us had begun to regard as dead 
asadoornail. One maybewrong. One 
may have misread the signs. Time will 
tell. Time and, no doubt, the future pro- 
grams of the Royal Choral Society! 
Meanwhile, let it be recorded that under 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s direction the two 
works mentioned were sung in the famil- 
iar style of the huge choral body, and 
that the old familiar chorus, ‘All men, 
all things,’ ‘The night is departing’ and 
especially ‘I waited for the Lord,’ made 
much the same effect as half a century 
ago. The last was finely sung by Agnes 
Nicholls and Miss Mellors, while the 
quartets in Mozart were at least equally 
well sung by Miss Nicholls, Miss Higgs 
and Messrs. Hyde and Graham Smart.” 
k * * 


For number of 


Katharine Goodson’s Success 


The admired Katharine Goodson 
scored a triumph on the occasion of her 
recital several weeks ago at Wigmore 
Hall. The great pianist appears to be 
in finer form than ever. She played 
some Brahms numbers, Beethoven’s Op. 
110 and short pieces by Balfour Gardner, 
Ernest Farrar, Selim Palmgren, Edward 
MacDowell (they hear his music more 
in England than we do here) and Percy 


Grainger and brought things to a 
sparkling finish with Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody. “With what fine thought and 


crystalline clarity Miss Goodson played 
all of this need hardly be told,” declared 
one commentator. “She is undoubtedly 
one of the foremost pianists of the day 
and fortunately her position is fully rec- 
ognized, and her popularity has become 
commensurate with her deserts.” 
x * 


Frederick Bridge Honored 


Frederick Bridge will shortly retire 
from the post of organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey—a position he has filled with 
so much honor to himself. On April 1 
the Music Club will give him a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms. Lord Ernle, Minister of Agri- 
culture, is to preside. 

x *# x 
New Chamber Music Society for London 

“A growing desire for Sunday cham- 
ber music” has given London a new or- 
ganization. The so-called ‘Sunday 
Chamber Music Society” began opera- 
tion on March 2. The society is under 
the presidency of Lady Mary Trefusis 
and the committee includes Adrian Boult, 
Charles Draper, Hon. Stephen Powys 
and Dr. Arthur Somervell and any 
profits will be devoted to charitable and 
educational purposes. A Bach program 
will be given for the inaugural concert. 
Elsie Hall and Gordon Walker will play 
a piano and flute sonata, while Gervase 
Elwes will sing. Dorothy Moulton, Mar- 
garet Harrison, Fanny Davies and the 
English String Quartet will appear at 
the three subsequent concerts. 


a. F..¥, 
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CONTRALTO 


Metropolitan Oper: 
Co. 


Concerte, Recitals, Spring 
Festivals 


Address: 54 West 68th St. 
New York 
Tel. Columbus 
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THE FRENCH HIGH COMM! 


desires to make known its appreciation of the ; rvif 


SOCIETE DES CONCERTS D 


NOTE. The accounts now being audited by Alwin J. Briggs, Public Accountai\, | 
A sum of $23,000 has been diverted to the Paris Orphans Fund and to the F, 
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Ginder the Auspices of 


The French American A 


will continue to encourage visits to the United States of French Artists publ 
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Société des Instruments Anciens 


Founded by Henri CASADESUS—President: Camille SAINT SNENS 
QUATUOR DES VIOLES 


Maurice HEWITT (quinton) Henri CASADESUS (viele d'amour) R, 6, HERNDD 


Jean CHARRON (viole de gambe) Vaurice DEVILLIERS (basse de viole) 
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Executive 





Mme. M. L. H. CASADESUS (harpe /[uth) 
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BION TOTHE UNITED STATES 


rviggpdered by those who made possible the visit of the 


NECONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 


— Tiggding. New York, show gross receipts (50 concerts) of nearly a quarter million dollars. 
pgm Committee. The net proceeds are donated to the American Red Cross. 








f @ministere des Beaux Arts 


ociation for Musical 


ibifgknowledged as distinctively representative in their chosen fields of music 


CENT FOR NEXT SEASON 


Socimencient Instruments was founded in 1901 
; been all the important European cities from 
(Colm Lamoureux Concerts) to Moscow and 
ad (Mg Conservatories). In Madrid the Société 
befdmucen Mother of Spain; in Rome before 
Mage in Crumdenn before the King of Den- 
Freda: in Bucharest before Queen Elizabeth; 
Bud Palace before King Edward VII and 
Aleamthe Dowager Empress of Russia. In the 
Siam were recently heard in New York (Metro- 
Onpgmmese), Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
hinomre the President, the Hon. Woodrow Wil- 
he @amill return to America next fall with pro- 
comexquisite seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
asteqlmtull of life, of color and of high musical 
s written for the quatuor of violes and 
mble which has a sonority and beauty of 
struments cannot reproduce. 
















orig! 
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m “THE MATIN” Paris 
_ |! the Piano is Magdeleine Brard; still a 
ut agmsreat artiste.”"—Alfred Bruneau. 
. ofS wonders one meets once every fifty 
wromed Le Borgne, the critic, after hearing 
einegmnterpretation of a Sonata by Schumann. 








arlyg@pondence, associations and managers 
nome (n location of executive offices from 
» Tie Century Theatre after April 1st. 








erican Association 


Musical Art ne 


Heneral FRANK TAYLOR KINTZING, Associate Ree a ee 


Second Prix, Conservatoire National de Music, 191 Soloist, Lamoureux and Colonne Orchestras, 1918 
Premier Prix, Conservatoire National de Music, 1916. Soloist, Paris Conservatory Orchestra, America) Pour 
Prix d’Honneur, Conservatoire National de Music, 1917 Recital. Aeolian Hall, Feb. 4, 1919 


Century Theater New York Soloist, Metropolitan Opera House, March 9, 1919 
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Magdeleine Brard 
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SONG FESTIVALS AMONG NEGROES 


Notable Work Being Done in the South by Colored Singers Under 
the Direction of Mme. E. Azalia Hackley 





ME. E. AZALIA HACKLEY, a col- 

ored woman of education and cul- 
ture, has for a number of years been 
working among the colored people in 
New York and other cities, holding mu- 
sical conventions, organizing choruses, 
giving concerts, in all of which she has, 
notably in New York, had the assistance 
and support of many prominent musi- 
cians, among them Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes. More recently she has been 
holding folk-song festivals in the South, 


one in Savannah, Ga., in January; one 
in Miami, Fla., in February, and in 
March on, in Montgomery, Ala., the 


great tobacco center. She expects to 
hold another in the immediate future in 
Richmond and will then go to Detroit, 
her old home, where 23,000 colored 
Southerners have located in the past 
three years. Wherever she has been 
the results have been surprising, not 
only in arousing interest among the col- 
ored people, but also among the white 
population. 

Speaking of the recent festival in 
ee the Advertiser of that city 
sai 

“The Folk-Song Festival, held in the 
City Auditorium under the auspices of 
the Dexter Avenue African Baptist 
Church, unique in its conception and the 
arrangements of the program, was a 


SSN 


MAY MUKLE | 


Just Returning 
EAST 
From a Series of 
Phenomenal Successes 








treat that has not been accorded the 
music-loving public in many a day; an 
affair that the members of both races 
who were present will not soon forget. 
The Negro audience was carried away, 
as they always are, by the music that 
appeals to them most, while a study of 
the faces of the ‘white folks’ present 
made easy the reading of the thoughts 
that stamped that tender expression 
there—memories of long summer after- 
noons long ago, when ‘Mammy’ sang 
those same songs that will ever live, a 
sweet and cherished memory. 

“In the neighborhood of 200 voices, 
male and female, made up the chorus, 
and when the whole ensemble swung into 
the measures of the same harmony it 
was hard to keep from swaying with the 
rhythm, as we have seen plantation con- 
gregations do so often. There is an 
appealing pathos about Negro melodies 
that goes straight to the heart. All the 
old ones and some of the new ones had 
a place on the program. No imitator, 
however talented, could sing these songs 
as they were sung last night, and the 
audience listened with rapt attention 
until the last number was _ finished. 
‘Little David, Play on Your Harp,’ ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,’ and ‘Roll, Jordan, 
Roll,’ were rendered in the old-time lilt- 
ing, minor melody that we all know and 
love so well. 

“The stars were Mamie A. English, 
whose rich soprano might easily win her 


Cel 





in 
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ey 


Honolulu 





fame and fortune in wider fields, and 
Ersa Carpenter, whose lingering cadence 
and quaint pronunciation was _ like 
‘Mammy’—our ‘Mammy’—come back to 
life again. The male chorus also de- 
serves special mention, only their songs 
were too few. Songs and dances by a 
score or more of the young students at 
the Booker Washington school served 
to add life and humor to the occasion. 

“The entire program was ably and 
skilfully directed by Azalia Hackley, in- 
structor.” 





Frank H. Veres, Jr., Appears Before 
School in Brooklyn 


Frank H. Veres, Jr., gave a pleasing 
piano recital at the Broklyn Conserva- 
tory of Music, Adolf Whitelaw, direc- 
tor, March 5, assisted by Luise Joly, 
soprano. The pianist played the Fuga 
and Finale, from Suite in C, by Cle- 
menti; Beethoven’s Rondo in C, numbers 
by Chopin, and the Andante and Finale 
from Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G 
Minor. Miss Joly was charming in an 
Irish folksong, Klutsam’s “Lullaby,” 
Cadman’s “At Dawning” and _ Lohr’s 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested.” 


as Ts B, 





Harold Henry Delights Marylanders 


FREDERICK, Mp., March 10.—Harold 
Henry, pianist, gave a recital at Sem- 
inary Hall on March 4 in connection 
with the Hood College Artist Series. 
Beginning with Bach’s Preamble and 
Minuet from the Partita in G, Mr. Henry 
further demonstrated his skill in Scar- 
latti’s Sonata in G, the Beethoven- 
Busoni ‘“Ecossaises,” a Chopin group 
containing two Preludes; the tenth 
Etude; Valse, Op. 42; Polonaise, Op. 53; 


MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata; Skilton’s 


list 


JESSICA COLBERT, Management 





dedicate 
Mr. Henry; an Etude by Cyrii 
Liadoff’s ‘“‘Marionettes,’ MacDx« 
“Joy of Autumn” and finally 
Thirteenth Rhapsody. Througho 
well-chosen program the work 
interpreter was colorful and eas; 
cially the “Keltic”’ Sonata, whi 
played with excellent sweep and 


“Sioux Flute Serenade,” 





Nathalie Jacus Sings in Kingston 


KINGSTON, N. Y., March 10.—N 
Jacus, a young soprano pupil o 
Frank Hemstreet, was engaged a 


—, 








ist for the opening of the new |! 7 


Theater on March 7. Miss Jac 
peared, singing the aria of Mim 
“Ta Bohéme” and scored a decid« 
cess in it. She was immediately e: 
as soloist for the spring concert 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of Kingst 





15,000 Baltimoreans Hear 2000 § 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., March 17.— 
15,000 persons gathered in the 


Regiment Armory when Dr. Chars ¢ 


Woolsey of the War Camp Comm init; 


Service led the employees of si 
partment stores in a “homecoming 
The stores represented were Hoch: 
Kohn & Co., Hutzler Brothers Con 
Hecht Brothers & Co., Stewart & 
the Hub and LEisenberg’s. A 

quartet and Clara E. Shafer, pi 
assisted. 


nist, 


The chorus numbered no 


t 


than 300 and, though it had been tr:ined 


for but little more than a month, is said 
to have sung like a veteran orgsniza- 


tion. 





Edward McNamara, baritone, has 


cently added “Smilin’ Through’’ 
“Values” to his concert répertoire 


Available for a 
Few Spring Dates 


Enroute on 


Pacific Coast 


401 Hearst Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





AEOLIAN HALL 


New York Management—HAENSEL AND JONES 
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HN C. WILCOX, ‘‘Musical America’s” 


. prominent member of the Musical Alliance, who is regarded as one 


correspondent in Denver and 


ay 


of the leading singing teachers not only in his own town but in the entire 


+, has become very prominent in the organization and maintenance of 


= 
- 
S. 


the local Liberty Chorus movement, which was started by the Council of 
Defense and which will now continue its activities, even though the war is 
over. Lhe chorus, to which anyone with a voice good enough for chorus 
singing is eligible, has a membership of over five hundred. For years Pro- 
fessor Wilcox had been a leading figure in the musical life of his city. 
Denver has made a notable stride in musical progress through the pur- 
chase of a large and fine pipe organ, which was installed last spring, the 
The auditorium is so 
Daily 


recitals, particularly during the summer, are given, especially for the benefit 


money for which was raised by popular subscription. 
large that twelve thousand people may hear the organ at a time. 
of tourists. The average attendance is several thousand. Sunday after- 
noons concerts are given before audiences that average from seven to eight 
thousand. 

During the winter for several years past band concerts are given in the 
auditorium, supplemented by ecpen air concerts when the weather is warm 
in the city parks. Recently a series of civic concerts has been started. A 
season of ten concerts is given for $2.50, which means 25c. a concert, for 
the best seats in the auditorium. The best available talent is secured for 
these concerts. 

But that which brings Denver into a position of great prominence and 
distinguishes it as a leader in musical progress in this country is the recent 
appointment of a Municipal Music Commission, coming on top of all that 
this enterprising Western city has done in providing the public with free 
music of a high grade and very fine music at a very low figure. 

This Municipal Commission is an effort, as Eleanor Fischel says in a 
recent issue of the New York “‘Evening Post,’’ to swing the balance between 
The 
Mayor chose as three of the five members men who are laymen in the 


Frank E. Shepard, 


who heads the commission, is widely known in the engineering profession 


the desires of the people and the standards of the musical cult. 
musical profession, though amateurs of high standing. 


both in Denver and New York, Charles B. Wells is manager of a Denver 
piano company, and Fred R. Wright is a corporation lawyer. The remain- 


ing members are Blanche Dingley-Matthews, a singing leader of note, and 


DENVER’S NOBLE AND NOTABLE LEAD 


In the Cause of Municipal Music—What a Member of the Musical Alliance Did 


a 














—— 


Mr. Housley, a veteran choir leader. 


The new Commissioners of Music 


will first direct their efforts to making a study of the possibilities of muni- 


cipal music, based on local facilities. 


They will work with the school author- 


ities and make helpful suggestions from time to time. 


It is scarcely possible to overestimate the possibilities for good of such 


a commission, backed by a sympathetic municipality, a municipality openly 
proclaiming its appreciation of the value of music, in which attitude it stands 
out in sharp contrast to the municipalities in other cities whose face is either 
steadfastly against the introduction of music in the public schools, or else, 


when it does grant an appropriation for municipal music, does so with a 


begrudging hand, an instance of which we have right here in our city of 


New York. 


To get some idea of what this commission recently appointed by 
Denver undertakes to do let us suppose that a promising child of musical 


talent is discovered without means to advance his or her education. 


Here 


the commission will get busy and be able, perhaps, to promote a great 
genius by enlisting the interest of persons of wealth able to help the child 


financially. 


Or the case may be where a young musician of ability finds it hard to 


make his début. 


aspirant for fame an opportunity. 


The commission will get busy in this case and give the 
In New York, of course, the Music 


League endeavors to meet this issue, just as the East Side Musical Settle- 
ment has done notably good work in fostering young talent. 


Hitherto the rivalry between cities has been almost exclusively in the 


direction of material things. 
those of another. 
ities with those of another. 
expense of another. 


One city has compared its bank receipts with 
One city has compared its skyscrapers, its railroad facil- 
One city has lorded its industrial plants at the 
But Denver seems to be the first city where the 


municipality is convinced of the value of music as a great vital force in our 


human life and to be endeavoring in a sensible, businesslike way to give 


that force practical expression not for the benefit of the few but for the 


benefit of all. 





PEL Fram, 


President of the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





Will Bring Immeasurable Benefits to 
Thousands of American Musicians 


A Splendid Propaganda 


I wish again to tell you I am very 
much interested in the activities of the 
Alliance and endorse most heartily your 
stand for better recognition for Ameri- 
can musicians and your splendid propa- 
ganda for bigger and better conditions 
generally along music lines. 

I enclose check for renewal of member- 
ship. EDMUND WILEY. 

Memphis, Tenn., March 8, 1919. 


I am pleased to enclose $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

I am certain the results of this great 
activity will bring benefit immeasurable 
to thousands of American musicians. 

URIEL DAVIS, 

Associate Director Military Relief, 

Musical Activities, American Red 
Cross. 

New York City, March 5, 1919. ——— 

May It Continue to Prosper 





In Full Sympathy With Its Aims 


Enclosed please find check for $1.00 
for my membership, as I am in full sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Alliance. 

WALTER M. RAUSCHMAYER. 

Spencer, Iowa, March 5, 1919. 


s*MORENZO 


U TENOR 


[, RECITALS CONCERTS 


Because of my sincere interest in the 
aims of the Musical Alliance, I hereby 
apply for membership and enclose a 
check for $1. 

As we are somewhat out of the musi- 
cal world in this section, I may not real- 
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Voice placing a specialty 
Pupil of LAMPERTI and 
SBRIGLIA 


Summer class for artists and 
teachers, June Ist to Sept. Ist, 


1919. 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, 
New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 














Exclusive Management; ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


3roadway New York 








ize any direct benefit from the organ- 
ization, but shall be glad to know that 
others are being helped through it. 

May the Musical Alliance and its pres- 
ident—-John C. Freund, the musical 
altruist—continue to prosper and suc- 
ceed in the noble work they have under- 
taken. 

HELENE ALLMENDINGER. 
Twin Falls, Idaho, March 10, 1919. 





Accomplishes Wonderful Results 


You are really accomplishing wonder- 
ful results, and it is therefore a great 
pleasure, as well as a privilege, to be 
able to subscribe to such a cause. With 
best wishes, 

EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN. 

New York, March 14, 1919. 





Wishes Continued Success 


I am very much pleased to renew my 
subscription to the Alliance and wish it 
continued success. 

CHESTER HEROLD. 

San José, Cal., March 10, 1919. 





Long Life to the Alliance! 


With great pleasure I hereby renew 
my subscription to the Alliance and 
heartily endorse all you have accom- 
plished. Long life to the Alliance! 

REGINA VICARINO 

New York, March 13, 1919. 


Good Luck! 


Enclosed find annual dues for the Al- 
liance. I trust the President is well. Am 
glad to second the efforts he is making 
towards musical progress in this coun- 
try. Good luck to him! 

C. F. HOBAN, 
Superintendent, Public Schools. 
Dunmore, Pa., March 10, 1919. 


Prominent Musical Society Joins 
Enclosed please find check for $5.00 
for a subscription to the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States from Alpha 
Chapter Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. 
KATHRYN STERLING, 
Treasurer. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6, 1919. 





A Generous Sentiment 


Enclosed find check for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Would that every dollar I spent 
went for a purpose so worthy! 

PEARL HUSSEY I'LANAGAN, 
Teacher of Voice. 
Wichita, Kan., March 10, 1919. 


WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 








GUS IK OF F 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER, ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N. Y. 


DeVERE  veepiitan Co.'s. ¥. 


57 WEST S8th STREET, 








MISCHA EL 


‘O°E:—THIS SEASON IS ELMAN’S TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON IN AMERICA 





MAN 





ROMUALDO 


SAPI 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 


14451 Broadway, 


Vocal Teacher 

Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan — Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others 


Manmagement: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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Further Comment 


anent 


ELEANOR 


SPENCER'S 


New York Recital, 


February 25th 


EVENING MAIL: 

When people leave a piano recital 
saying, regretfully, “But it was an 
awfully short programme,”’ the artist 
who has just gone down to the green 
room to receive the congratulations 
which she only half believes, should 
be in the lobby. 

Yesterday afternoon Eleanor 
Spencer gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall. She is a very straightfor- 
ward young woman, sincere, with- 
out a hint of dullness, achieving her 
effects through a stirring clarity of 
tone, and something very direct and 
forceful in her style that makes her 
playing stimulating. She played the 
Schumann sonata in G minor, three 
poems of Scriabine, besides the in- 
variable Bach and Beethoven, and 
the Chopin Berceuse. The “Crepu- 
scule d’Ete’’ of Rhene-Baton has a 
delicious rhythm. Miss Spencer 
could not be persuaded to repeat it, 
however, showing a miodest restraint 
that is not the most impressive at- 
tribute of the average recitalist. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH: 

Eleanor Spencer, the accom- 
plished young American artist of the 
piano, pleased a sympathetic and in- 
formed audience at Aeolian Hall 
with her excellent projection of a 
diversified and seriously considered 
program, which displayed both the 
versatility and the exceptionally 
good technique of the artist. 


TRIBUNE: 

Miss Spencer is a sincere, well- 
trained musician. On the whole her 
appearance was evocative of much 
genuine pleasure and profit. 


HERALD: 

Miss Eleanor Spencer is a pianiste 
with a sound method and correct 
musical appreciation. She con- 
strues her music in a manner that 
shows understanding and technical 
mastery. . 

Chopin’s Berceuse and a Liszt 
Tarantella completed an interesting 
and unusually well played pro- 
gramme. 


EVENING GLOBE: 


Miss Spencer plays with a mu- 
sical touch, good rhythm, clearness, 
and intelligent comprehension. 


EVENING SUN: 


A large fund of technique is at 
Miss Spencer’s command and she 
uses it unaffectedly, sincerely. 


EVENING WORLD: 


A scholarly and interesting re- 
le Miss Spencer’s mu- 
sicianship is sound. 


EVENING JOURNAL: 


She still holds her vigor of style, 
her feeling for sharp differentiation 
of rhythm, but she has added to her 
equipment an ability to disclose 
some of the more delicate possibili- 
ties of the instrument. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Management: 
FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York 














APPLAUD MANFRED MALKIN 


Polish Pianist Gives Interesting Recital 
at Holian Hall 


Manfred Malkin, Polish pianist, was 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on March 
22. To the Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor Mr. Malkin gave a 
well-tempered, scholarly interpretation. 
His second number, the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 57, however, fared less fa- 
vorably, especially the Allegro Assai, 
which, tonally, at least, was played some- 
what crudely. A Chopin group compris- 
ing the Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 1; the 
Ballade, Op. 38; Preludes, Nos. 20, 23, 
7 and 16; a Berceuse and the Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor followed and gave the 
artist an opportunity to display com- 
mendable technical and_ interpretive 
powers. A Polonaise in E Major by 
siszt finished the announced program, 
although a frankly admiring audience 
forced the pianist to add innumerable 
encores, taken mostly from Chopin. 

F. G. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has been busy 
lately with a series of concerts. On 
three programs in succession she used 
Vanderpool’s song, “Values,” and found 
it was so well liked every time that she 
has determined to make it a permanent 
addition to her programs. 























NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIO 








Chicago, March 22, 1919. 


Alma Hahn, soprano, who has been a 
pupil of Herman Devries for several 
years, has been engaged as soloist in the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, 
Chicago. 

Vivian Bard, pianist, a former pupil 
of Heniot Levy, and a graduate of the 
American conservatory, has been en- 
gaged as head of the piano department 
of the State Normal school, Chadron, 
Nebr. 

Donato Colafemina, tenor, artist-pupil 
of Gertrude Grosscup-Perkins of the 
Chicago Conservatory, will sing before 
the Woman’s Club, Monday, March 24. 
He will be assisted ué the piano by his 
teacher. 

Benjamin Schroeder, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher of the Chicago Musical College, 
gave a recital in klgin, Ill., during the 
week. 

A program of compositions by mem- 
bers of Adolf Weidig’s class in the 
American Conservatory was given this 
morning in Kimball Hall. 

Maude Fisher Babcock, soprano, and 
Lia Eckes, mezzc-soprano, pupils of the 
Garst studio, gave an interesting pro- 
gram Friday afternoon in Kimball Hall. 





























Uprights from $665 





CONCERTS 










FESTIVALS 


“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 

timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 

pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange. 


ihnabe 





—Italian proverb 
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Grands from $950 








NORMAN ARNOLD 


Tenor 
Now Booking for next season 


Cooper Lawley, tenor, pupil of 
A. Breed, has just returned from 
of the country. He has been sing 
the interest of Liberty Loan wo) 
has also been entertaining the b: 
camp. He was stationed at the 
base in Hampton Roads, Norfolk 
for many weeks. 

Eugene Stinson, baritone, also a 
of the Breed Studios, sang at a 
tion given by one of the big mer 
houses in Chicago this week. H 
accompanied by several players fr 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Adelina Reinhart, soprano, pu 
Lelia A. Breed, has been singin: 
week at the Pantheon Theater. 

Lillian Rut!in has accepted an e1 
ment as teacher of voie~ at Cent 
lege, Conway, Ark 

Dorothe Louise Barrington, 
pupil of Marion Chase Schaeff 
turned from a concert tour to th: 
and gave a program of readings a 
perscnations Thursday at the 
lescent hospital, Great Lakes, II1., 
the auspices of the War Camp ( 
nity Service. 

William Schwartz, tenor, pupil « 
B. Stein, was soloist for the Chica 
sociation of Artists at the Art In 
Mcnday evening. Anna O’Malley, 
of Mme. Stein, gave a concert at 1) 
University, Tuesday. 

Jeannette W. Derdiger, teac! 
dancing, and the pupils of Ra 
teiche, violinist, gave a recital i) 
& Healy Hall, Thursday evening. 

Walter Knupfer of the Knupf« 
dios announces a series of five “ 
Artists’ Recitals” to be given 
Adam Schaaf recital hall on cons: 
Wednesdays in April. 

The Glee Club of the Lewis h 
sang “The Mikado,” Thursday a) 
day evenings, in the Lewis Audit 

The program given by the stud 
the Chicago Musical College, Sa 
morning, in Ziegfeld Theater, « 
the following young: people: Tri 
ders, Winifred Walden, Elsie W: 
(student of Leon Sametini), Oliv: 
Lacy, Madeline Reed, Jane A) 
(student of Alexander Raab), B 
Cashman, Gilbert Ross (student « 
Sametini) and Elsie Barge (pu 
Harold V. Mickwitz). 

Era Lee Lightner, pupil of th 
department, and Ilse Niemack, 
pupil of Leon Sametini, played a1 
esting program in the recital hal! 
college March 14. 

Ruth Kuerth, from the vocal 
ment, sang last Sunday with the | 
Institute Orchestra, and also gave 
gram at the Edgewater Beach H: 
cently. 

A concert by the children’s 
ment was given in the Ziegfeld 1 
Saturday morning. 

Felix Borowski lectured on the 
opment of French opera in th 


teenth century in the Ziegfeld | eat 


yesterday afternoon. M. A. 


Arens Pupil Sings at Institute C 


At the request of 
Goetschius, head of the departn 
theory and composition at the I) 
of Musical Art, New York, Helen 
mezzo-contralto, one of the artis 
of the Arens vocal studio, sar 
songs by Gladys Jameson at a 
concert given by the students of t! 
position class of the Institut 
songs, which revealed Miss Jam: 
possessed of a talent above t! 
nary, demand a great variety « 
and interpretation, a demand 
Miss Davis to the entire satisfa 
Dr. Goetschius and Dr. Fran! 
rosch, the director of the scho 
Goetschius has re-engaged Mis: 
for the spring concert of the « 
tion class. 


Harriet McConnell, the you 
York contralto, is singing on her 
western tour American songs by 
Gilberté, Frederick W. Vanderpo 
Silberta, A. Walter Kramer, Cha 
bert Spross, Claude Warford a: 
Van Nuys Fogel. 
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ANTONIA SAWYER, 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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,EFKOWITCH ORCHESTRA 
1¥ ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 


M la Craft and Jacobsen Assist at 
he Tenth Celebration of 












J. Warren Erb Exploring 
New Fields for Song Material 














Student Society 


lebration of the tenth anniversary 





‘thoven Musicale Society of New 

Henry Lefkowitch, conductor, gave 

rt assisted by Marcella Craft, so- 

and Sascha violinist. 

.rnestness and sincerity of the so- 

embers have resulted in an excel- 

ident organization which gave ad- 

e readings of the Beethoven First 

suynpiony, Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntala” 

e, Melody by Lefkowitch, Dam- 

Prelude from “Cyrano” and “Pro- 

of the Sardar” from the ‘“Cau- 

’ Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

raft sang with her usual qualities 

R ti’s “Se Florindo e Fedele’, Maz- 

“Sogni e Canti’’, Sibella’s “Con 

gvioli’’ and Mascagni’s ‘“‘M’ama non 

Spilman’s “I-low Gently, Sweet 

\fto.’, Lefkowitch’s “Yom Kippur zu 

| , Di Nogero’s “My Love Is a 

’’, Heinrich’s “Autumn Eve” and 

“A Question.” Mr. Jacobsen’s 

utions were Bruch’s Concerto in 

or, Achron’s “Hebrew Melodie”’, 
asate’s “Gypsy Airs”’. 

\ iture of the concert was the speech 

l'raneis N. Hugo, Secretary of State, 

ld of the great values of com- 


Jacobsen, 


music. 
Mabel Livingstone Writes Lyrics for 
Mana-Zucca Songs 
Mabel Livingstone, the press agent, 


has collaborated with Mana-Zucca in an- 
other collection of children’s songs, which 
has just been published by G. Schirmer. 
It is a sequel to their “A Child’s Day 
and is called “A Child’s Night 
in Song.” Many of these lullabies and 
ite songs of animals and flowers are 
being used as encore numbers by such 
artists as de Segurola, to whom two 
ave been dedicated, Schumann-Heink, 
Eva Gauthier, Olga Petrova and Betty 
I 


OMING to New York last fall, J. 
Warren Erb has established himself 
in the city, devoting his time to coaching 
and accompanying. He has given much 
attention to the investigating of new 
material for song recital programs, with 


‘ ’” 
ns ne? 
ii + Ai 5 





. i hag ong ‘“' children’s the view to aiding singers in choosing 
scne’s W iY1ics J i SS 4lV 2StO > } : ° . 
‘ith lyrics by Miss wivingstone hat they present to their audiences. 
and music by Frederick Vanderpool, has : . . ” Erl d 
. . . . + , ely 2 -s)1 
Wagiust been accepted for publication by M. In doing this work,” Mr. Erb said, 
nf Vitmark and Sons. “T am convinced that the singer must 
f an ‘9 
ce 
’ eT 


i) = Advertisements 


are written by our good friends who 
ne are using 


The Progressive Series 


icef 
of Pia L 
u ecause they speak with that authority and conviction which 
result from actual personal experience. ‘lake, for instance, 
John H. Hinderer, Director of the Hinderer Pianoforte 
rif School in St. Paul, Minn., who says: 
‘““Godowsky’s work, it seems to me, of- 
fers the only practical solution of the 
intricate problem of standardization of 
pianoforte teaching, because it speaks 
with the immense authority of such ad- 
mittedly great masters as Leopold God- 
owsky, Josef Hofmann, Emil Sauer, Edgar 
; Stillman Kelley and others, and there- 
Ne fore forms an ideal basis on which all 


teachers of the better class can work to- 
gether I most heartily recommend the 


‘Progressive Series’ to all serious students 







and teachers interested in higher piano- 
forte playing.”’ 





Our Representatives will be glad to consult with you and 
exelain the scope and purpose of this remarkable text- 


work. Dept. A, Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
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J. Warren Erb, New York Coach and Accompanist, in His New Studio 


find it useful to him. For I wislk to do 
the recital program from start to finish, 
as it were: first, building the program; 
second, preparing it— coaching with the 
singer, and, finally, accompanying it 
when the recital occurs. 

Along these lines Mr. Erb has done 
splendidly in his first New York season, 


having, in addition to his New York 
pupils, several artists from the Middle 


West, who have been coaching their pro- 
grams with him. At his studio classes 
in French diction are held twice each 
week by Mlle. de Montaine. Martin 
Rhodes, a gifted baritone, who has been 
coaching with Mr. Erb, gave an excel- 
lent recital on the evening of March 24 
at the National Arts Club, under the 
auspices of the Pi Tau Kappa Club. He 
sang classic pieces by Giordani, Durante, 
Beethoven, contemporary songs _ by 
Johnson, H. T. Burleigh, La 
Forge, Sinding, Homer and Romilli in 
artistic style and was given a_ hearty 
welcome. Mr. Erb was the admirable 
accompanist. 

For the 1919 Lockport Festival Mr. 
Erb has again been engaged as “guest” 
accompanist as a result cf his work at 
the 1918 Lockport Festival. 
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VANCOUVER GREETS CASALS 


Audience Applauds ’Cellist Heartily— 
Local Musicians Active 


VicTorIA, B. C., March 18.—The great 


cellist, Pablo Casals, had a magnificent 


reception at the Princess Theater on 
March 17. 


him was unstinted, and Casals had again 


The applause which greeted 


and again to bow his acknowledgments. 
George Stewart McManus proved a fine 


accompanist. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the Victoria 


Ladies’ Musical Club. 

The Dominion Academy of Music, 
Kate Webb, principal, has opened new 
and commedious quarters in the Royal 
Bank Building in Fort Street. Miss 
Webb, criginally from London, has come 
here from Edmonton, Alberta, where she 
had great success. 

A production of “Minnehaha” has been 
announced bv the Victcria Choral So 
ciety for April 2 in the Empress Hotel 
ballroom. The society was founded in 
1905 by Gideon Hicks and has given 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,’ “The Cre- 
ation,” “Elijah,” “The Messiah” and 
many other works. The society numbers 
over 100 members. 

George J. Dyke, till recently the prin 
cipal of the Vancouver (B. C.) Conserv 
atory of Music, has resumed violin in 
struction at Victoria. Mr. Dyke pre 
sented Godowsky here last season and 
will present here in the near future 
Ethel Leginska, Theo Karle and Isolde 
Menges, the English violinist. 


LIBERTY CHORUS BECOMES 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


America’s 


Leaders Plan to Advance 
L.ani- 


Through Common 
guage of Music 


In pursuance of a plan to develop sys- 
tematically the movement of community 
singing as a means of perpetuating the 
American ideal, the People’s Liberty 
Chorus has been established permanently 
In New York City. L. Camilieri, who 
organized and conducted the chorus at 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross rallies, has 
been chosen leader. Some friends of the 
movement are Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Charles H. Dikon, Mrs. Harry H. Flag- 
ler, Mrs. David Mannes and Mrs. 
Roland R. Conklin; Dr. Frank Crane 
and Daniel Gregory Mason. 

On Sunday evening, larch 23, the 
chorus was a feature of the program 
given at the Hippodrome by the New 
York County Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Lowden, one of the organizers, 
pointed out recently that while the idea 
of having a chorus to sing at various 
mass meeting's and other gatherings of 
patriotic nature in the city was not new, 
yet the decision of having a permanent 
business organization to handle the sing 
ing had been reached only after a thor 
ough study of the situation and after it 
had been learned that funds weuld be 
forthcoming to finance the proposition. 

“We plan to have the People’s Liberty 
Chorus to accomplish its purpose, the 
unificatiun of the people, not by music 
alone, but also by education, motion pic 
tures and lectures,” said Miss Lowden. 

“We are going to establish community 
centers in different parts of the city, 
and also we will use those already estab- 
lished by other organizations where the 
people of the neighborhood will come to- 
gether weekly to sine’ and tek 
such other form of approved entertain- 
ment as will add to their pleasure and 
contentment. Again, we will bring cho- 
ruses weekly from these centers to a 
common center, where they will sing 
with a small orchestra. Also, several 
times yearly, in Madison Square Garden 
or other suitable place, events will be 
riven in which hall the different cho- 
ruses will participate. These concerts 
will consist of chorus singing, acecm 
panied hy the best orchestra procurable 
and assisted by eminent soloists.” 


Miss 











Katharine Dayton 
DISEUSE 
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N UNUSUADLY CHARMING PROGRAM marked 
the opening of the series of musicales to be given 
at the Woman's Club Miss Katharine Dayton 

a diseuse of GREAT TALENT AND BEAUTY, was 
heard for the first time in this city. Miss Dayton 
is an artist of FINE DRAMATIC ABILITY, as well 
as the possessor of A VOICE OF SWEETNESS AND 
RARE INTERPRETATIVE QUALITIES. She was 
MOST ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED, and ren 
dered the following VARIED PROGRAM. Richmond 
(Va.) Time Dispatch 

DISTINCTLY NOVEL and ALTOGETHER CHAR 
MING was the entertainment offered members of the 


Woman’s Club yesterday when Katharine Dayton 
made her initial appearance before a Richmond au 
dience.  . ° But it was in the French group 
perhaps, that the singer was at her best, for these 


guve opportunity for the display of her undoubted 
HISTRIONIC ABILITY WHICH IS UNUSUAL 
She told of village gossips and the maiden’s frock 
with CHAKM AND ABANDON The singer has an 
INTERESTING MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, and het 
ENUNCIATION IS PERFECT She is UNAF 
FECTED and GRACIOUS, and it is her CHARM 
ING PERSONALITY which will be remet ibered even 
more than her voice Richmond (Va.) Journal 


— nent 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Noteworthy Success of 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


in OPERA and RECITAL 


AS TOLD BY THE DAILY PAPER CRITICS 


In Opera 


Henry T. Finck in the New York Post, Feb. 13: 

Just as the best dramatic singing heard at the Lex- 
ington Theater this season was Mme. Tamaki Miura, 
so the loveliest lyric song heard there so far was that 
of Florence Macbeth, who made the part of poor Anna 
winsome to eyes as well as ears. Unfortunately she 
is only an American girl from Minnesota. Were she 
from Milano or Firenze, she would be hailed as a 
star of the first magnitude. Her clear, crystal- 
line voice has the three cardinal virtues demanded by 
the Italians of the bel canto golden age: exquisite pur- 
ity of intonation, sensuous beauty of tone, and agility 
of execution. It was a rare treat to listen to such sing- 
ing, so unforced, so pure, so spontaneous, so artistic 
without artifice. Miss Macbeth, if she takes good 
care of her silver voice, will have golden opportunities 
for fame. 


Reginald De Koven In the New York Herald, Feb. 13: 

A feature of the performance was the very artistic 
singing of Miss Macbeth, a London favorite, who, as 
Anna, made a definite success. Her sweet, pure and 
even lyric soprano is so facile and well poised that 
everything she sang was a pleasure and artistically 
satisfying. I want to hear the lady again and soon. 


H. E. Krehbiel In the New York Times, Feb. 13: 

Tuneful, straightforward singing, the only singing 
of the kind was that of Miss Macbeth in the char- 
acter of a maiden who dies of a broken heart because 
the siren lures her lover away from her. It was an 
oasis in leagues of sandy vocalism. 


W. B. Murray in the Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 13: 

Of the principals the singing honors went to Flor- 
ence Macbeth who made much of the music that fell 
to the lot of the unhappy Anna. Indeed, from the 
purely vocal standpoint, she gave one of the best ex- 
hibitions of singing the company has shown in its 
visit to New York. And she made, further, a most 
attractive picture on the stage. 


The Evening Sun, Feb. 14, 1919: 

The Anna fell into the more suitably small hands 
of Florence Macbeth, an unusual coloratura soprano 
who gave the lyric réle a loveliness of person and a 
sweet clarity of voice. 


The Evening Mall, Feb. 14, 1919: 


Florence Macbeth, as the pathetic little bride, gave 
a very artistic performance, singing with that naive 
clarity of tone which seems to be hers by nature. 


New York American, March 2, 1919: 

Florence Macbeth sang Gilda with delicacy and 
charm. 
The Evening Sun, March 3, 1919: 


Her Gilda of the final Saturday night performance 
was delightful. 


New York Herald, March 2, 1919: 


Miss Macbeth sang with a purity and freshness of 
voice and control of her resources which make her one 
of the best coloratura sopranos now before the public 
and explains the success which she achieved on the 
occasion of her appearances in London. 


In Concert 


The Morning Herald, Gloversvilie and Johnstown, 
N. Y., March 3, 1919: 


Macbeth and the Philharmonics 


A Revelation to Music Lovers 





Fulton County’s Splendid Orchestra of More Than 
Half a Hundred Musicians Shows Startling 
Improvement at Fourth Concert—Enormous 
Audience Attracted to the Glove Theater 
Yesterday Afternoon by Varied Program and 
Charming Soloist — Macbeth’s Artistry 
Superbly Revealed—Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite 


a Feature. 





Macbeth’s Voice a Revelation 


The music lovers cannot be too thankful to those 
who engaged her for giving them this opportunity to 
hear Florence Macbeth and to listen to such singing 
as has seldom, if ever, been heard in this city. It is 
not generally known that Miss Macbeth came to 
Gloversville by night train, immediately after a tri- 
umphant success as Gilda, in Verdi’s ‘“‘Rigoletto”’ at the 
farewell performance of the Chicago Opera Company 
in New York last Saturday night, playing opposite to 
none less than Stracciari, the world’s greatest ‘‘Rigo- 
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letto’’ of present days. Then her ‘Caro Nome’”’ 
brought her an ovation and she was forced to bow 
her thanks for fully fifteen minutes before being al- 
lowed to proceed. She chose to open her program here 
with this self-same ‘Caro Nome,’’ and it immediately 
became evident why New York, Chicago, Boston and 
other cities go wild over Miss Macbeth. Gloversville 
did. With a young artist like Miss Macbeth, pos- 
sessed of an irresistibly charming and winsome per- 
sonality, a voice of such beauty and limpidity, the re- 
viewer is hopelessly handicapped, for the use of 
superlatives is necessary and our dictionary is sadly 
devoid of superlatives that might endeavor to do Miss 
Macbeth and her lovely singing full justice. 

Her rendition of ‘‘Caro Nome’’ was a source of joy 
unalloyed, as it gives her voice full opportunity to 
display its fine, silvery timbre, clear, true to pitch, 
bell-like, brilliant in intricate coloratura, round and 
full in her beautiful legato passages. She sang the 
famous lyric aria with an ease, a mastery over all its 
difficulties that was positively bewildering, finishing 
with a wonderful E natural, which first held all spell- 
bound, then brought her such a storm of applause as 
has never before been heard in this theater. It is 
said that ninety-eight out of one hundred soprani 
transpose the air to E flat, but Miss Macbeth sang it 
in the original key of E natural. Her singing of ‘‘Caro 
Nome” will long live in the grateful memory of those 
who heard it. It is the finest example of ‘‘bel canto’”’ 
that has been heard hereabouts in many years and it 
will be long before so finished a piece of vocaliza- 
tion, shaded and balanced to perfection, sung in so 
sympathetic and delicate a tone will be heard, unless, 
as is sincerely hoped, Miss Macbeth consents to visit 
Gloversville soon again. Recalled time and again, she 
gave as an encore another aria from Verdi from the 
‘Masked Ball.’”’ 


Syracuse Journal, Feb. 24, 1919: 


Operatic Singer Charms Audience 





Miss Florence Macbeth Captures Hearts of Music 
Lovers at Empire Sunday Concert 


Miss Macbeth has a clear, sweet, natural voice, won- 
derfully beautiful in timbre and exquisitely cultivated. 
She sings without effort. Her tone is flawless, singing 
absolutely on the key, and she has a wonderful clarity 
on the high, and great richness in her middle register 
It was easy for those who heard her to realize why 
such severe and discriminating critics as James Gib- 
bon Huneker and Reginald DeKoven have given her 
such praise for her work in the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 


Syracuse Herald, Feb. 24, 1919: 


MACBETH VOICE ONE OF 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Consider Opera Star Equal of the Best on the Stage. 


Everyone who heard her went wild with enthusiasm 
and not one of the musicians present was able to find 
a flaw either in her voice, her manner of singing or 
her interpretation of a rarely beautiful and diversified 
program. 





Nothing Artificial About Voice 

There was nothing artificial about her voice. It 
isn’t a ‘‘made’’ voice in any sense of the word. The 
lovely quality is as clear and full and sustained in the 
marvelous high tones as in the middle and lower reg- 
isters. There is no tremolo, no straining, and not once 
did she get off the key or sing flat, as more celebrated 
stars have a habit of doing. 


Milwaukee Sentinel, March 14, 1919: 


Soloist Big Hit at Arion Concert 





Florence Macbeth Wins Ovation by Her Wonder- 
ful Singing. 


Florence Macbeth sang with the Arion Club at the 
Pabst Theater on Thursday night, and if a continuous 
succession of encores with five supplementary songs 
at the end of an extended program may not be termed 
an ovation, then there isn’t any such thing. 

This was the second concert of the season by the 
Arion Club and they made no mistake in bringing 
Miss Macbeth to Milwaukee. Her voice is a pure 
lyrie soprano of super-flexibility, and with a range in 
which an excursion to a high E flat is a mere detail, 
several of them being the concluding sustained tone 
during the evening. 

Miss Macbeth has been fortunate in her training 
wherever it was acquired, for she has retained the 
lovely velvety quality, the clear open throated manner 
of singing that bespeaks the true coloratura singer. 
Never does she yield to the temptation to force her 
voice one fraction of a vibration beyond what it is 
legitimately capable of. The result is vocalizing of a 
distinction and purity rarely heard. There is tempera- 
ment, too, though it is that of the nightingale. Such 
trills and roulades and staccato as she shows are ex- 
quisite. 

Milwaukee Journal, March 14, 1919: 

Miss Macbeth proved a most charming singer. She 
has a clear, easy way of singing of the real colora- 
tura, and her voice is sweet and absolutely true, and 
she never tries to do more with it than she can easily. 
Her rapid passage work is beautifully clean, and there 
is also plenty of temperament there. Her ‘‘Lo! Hear 
the Gentle Lark,”’ with flute obbligato by A. C. Peter- 
son, was a remarkable piece of singing, technically. 


Wisconsin News, March 14, 1919: 

Only now and then does one have opportunity to 
listen to just the quality of voice that is Miss Mac- 
beth’s—a silvery voice beautifully young, with the deli- 
cate bloom still upon it; a voice of purest music, 
lending itself to long, flowing cadences, to upward 
joyous flights, and, likewise, to the applied ornaments 
and devices of coloratura song. In these last her notes 
have an airy and effortless play, like the spray of a 
fountain in the sunshine, or flute-like and rounded, as 
in the ‘‘Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark,’’ of Bishop, to 
which Mr. Peterson played a delightful obbligato. 

After her final programmed song, the audience re- 
fused to let her go until she had come back again and 
again, to sing, in a way of wonderful tenderness and 
wistfulness, ‘‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,’’ and in happiest witchery, ‘‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye.”’ 


Detroit Free Press, Nov. 13, 1918: 

Miss Macbeth proved an entirely delightful colora- 
tura soprano. She sang the familiar mad scene from 
‘“‘Lucia,’’ the equally familiar ‘‘Bell song’’ from 
‘“Lakmé,” and a group of short songs, all in a manner 
equally admirable and equally productive of respect 
for her finished, well ordered and conscientious ar- 
tistry and her rarely beautiful, fresh, natural voice. 
Nor is the fact that Miss Macbeth is pleasing to look 
upon and has a charming stage address at all in her 
disfavor. We believe it is quite within the truth to 
say that the singer’s renditions of her two florid arias 
were practically flawless. Her pitch was true, her 
tones were full, round and caressing without the sug- 
gestion of effort or mental anxiety. Her phrasing was 
deliciously delicate. Her presentation of the Midsum- 
mer Lullaby of MacDowell stood out among her 
shorter numbers as a bit of atmosphere transmuted 
into tone. Aside from this Miss Macbeth sang Bishop’s 
“Bid Me Discourse,”’ an excellent medium for the ex- 
hibition of the bel canto. Arne’s ‘Plague of Love’”’ 
and Gilbert’s ‘‘Moonlight-Starlight,’’ besides encores 


Detroit News, Nov. 13, 1918: 

To an artistic talent of high order, Florence Mac- 
beth combines a delightful personality. Her voice is 
of lovely quality, of good volume and breadth and she 
handles it admirably. Her phrasing and enunciation 
are particularly appealing. This number and Gilbert's 
‘‘Moonight-Starlight’”” made the deepest impression on 
her audience. 

Miss Macbeth’s interpretations are as interesting as 
her vocal gifts are pronounced. Her presentation of 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Midsummer Lullaby”’ will long be re- 
membered. 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NE of the oldest, most reputable and 
¢ also conservative musical organiza- 
tions in New York City is the Clef Club, 
of which Herbert Wilber Greene, the 
well-known teacher, is the president. 
The members are, without exception, 
working musicians, organists, teachers, 
and all are of standing. Many occupy 
important positions in the public school 
system of New York and Brooklyn. 

The club holds monthly meetings and 
dinners. At the various functions im- 
portant questions relating to the profes- 
sion, to the art, are discussed and the 
occasion is made an opportunity for in- 
viting guests of distinction to express 
their views and provoke discussion. On 
Tuesday of last week, at the monthly 
dinner at the Wellington Hotel, John C. 


Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was the guest of honor. 


President Greene Introduces the Guest 
of the Evening 


In introducing Mr. Freund to the 
members President Greene became rem- 
iniscent, went back to the time of the 
old Chickering Hall on Fifth Avenue, 
spoke of his acquaintance with the late 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, one of the musi- 
cal pioneers, the father of Frank and 
Walter Damrosch. This brought him 
to refer to the time, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, when Mr. Freund had started 
his first musical paper in New York 
City. Thus Mr. Freund, he said, is to- 
day the oldest musical editor in the 
United States. He was a man who now 
wielded a tremendous influence. It was 
due him to say that he had carved out 
success by achievement and was now 
engaged in keeping the best musical 
paper we had at its best. 

Of recent years Mr. Freund had 
undertaken, as the close of his life work, 
a propaganda for music which was al- 
reaay showing extraordinary results and 
no doubt would directly aid in placing 
the musical profession in the position to 
which it was entitled. 

“It will show,” continued Mr. Greene, 
“that we musicians mean _ something, 
that we belong to a reputable profes- 
sion, which has more to do with the 
moral uplift than most people appear to 
be aware of.” 

Mr. Greene then alluded to the Musi- 
cal Alliance, which he said bids fair to 
prove to be the greatest opening for the 
successful operation of the musical life 
of the country. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund, on rising, said that he 
was glad to be among the working 
musicians, just as he would be glad to 
be among the working newspaper men, 
of which he trusted that he might be 
considered one who had devoted his life to 


a 


a long period of service. He particularly 
desired the members of the club not to 
look upon him as a reformer, or as a 
man with a mission. He was simply a 
passing voice, one of a long line of those 
who had worked and struggled in the 
‘ause of music. He would claim for 
himself, he said, nothing more than that 
he had never been a commercialist. He 
had not been of those who could see no 
further than the dollar ahead. 

He then briefly described the causes 
which had led to his making a number 
of public addresses during the past 
seven years and how, during his experi- 





Herbert Wilber Greene, president of the 
Clef Club, of New York City 


ences, he had come to certain definite 
conclusions, one of which was that be- 
fore the work of the musician or music 
teacher could be properly appreciated, 
we must get at the mass of the people 


and impress them with the value of 
music. We must give music its proper 
place in the national, civic and home 


life, and then many problems which to- 
day cry for solution will solve them- 
selves. He said in all his public ad- 
dresses he urged the necessity of begin- 
ning at the beginning and that meant 
the proper introduction of music into 
our public school system. 

He spoke of the growth of the propa- 
ganda from the first, how it had led to 
the declaration of our musical indepen- 
dence, of the recent movement to intro- 
duce musical instruments into industry 
and of the movement for the erection of 





memorial music halls and. finally, to the 
most recent movement of all, the effort 
to bring about the introduction of a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts into the National 
Government. 

He spoke of the situation which had 
led up to the great scandal with Europe 
at the time he made known the condi- 
tions under which some of our students 
in Europe suffered, and referred to the 
recent declaration of Mr. Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Berlin, at a great 
dinner at the Biltmore, that in making 
the exposures he was justified. 

He next took up the special purpose of 
his address, the question of the Musical 
Alliance. He said that he had _ been 
brought to the idea of forming an alli- 
ance through the experience that he had 
had with legislators in Albany, and par- 
ticularly in Washington, during the 
period when our musical life as well as 


the musical industries were threatened 
with almost total extinction, owing to 
the fact that the average legislator 


looked upon music either as a fad for 
the few or as a luxury which could be 
easily dispensed with without any par- 
ticular loss to the community and so it 
could be almost taxed out of existence. 


The Work of the Alliance 


He spoke of the work the Alliance has 
already accomplished. After this he 
tock up the social and business, as well 
as professional, status of the musician. 
If it was not as it should be, much of 
the fault lay with the musicians and 
music teachers themselves. They took 
no interest in civic matters and in all 


their various organizations, of which 
there were many, some notable, some 


very successful, there was no cohesion 
of effort, in fact, one organization, how- 
ever eminent and powerful, had not the 
slightest interest in any other. It was 
precisely this lack of general organiza- 
tion which caused legislators, whether 
in municipal, State or national govern- 
ment, to have but little respect for the 
musicians. They meant nothing polit- 
ically. 

He alluded to the fact that there are 
over five million persons engaged in the 
musical world and industries, in art, the 
drama, in the great newspaper world, 
but a small percentage of them took any 
interest in politics. The natural result 
was that they were a negligible quantity 
in the eyes of the politician and legisla- 
tor. When this vast army of intelligent, 
more or less well-to-do people realized 
their political power, the time would 
come when the pressure upon the poli- 
tician, upon the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, would be such, from their own dis- 
tricts, that they would be forced to give 
music, art and the drama, sculpture, 
the recognition that they had long ago 
secured in the leading European coun- 
tries. 

At the close of his address Carl 
Schmidt proposed that a vote of thanks 


be given Mr. Freund for his address and 
later, by a rising vote, Mr. Freund was 
made an honorary member of the club. 


President Greene Starts an Interesting 


Discussion 


A very interesting discussion followed, 
apropos of what Mr. Freund had said 
was needed, namely, with regard to 
starting the musical education of the 
people in the public schools. Mr. Greene 
had expressed the need of greater dis- 
cretion in the selection of music teach- 
ers in the public schools. Many of them 
seem imbued with the idea that all the 
children had to do was to shout a patri- 
otic song or two. In fact, Mr. Greene 
said he knew of one who he thought 
would be willing to give a prize to the 


child that could yell the loudest. In 
many cases the young voices were 
strained precisely at the period when 


the greatest care should be exercised in 
the matter. 


Carl Schmidt’s Informing Talk 


Mr. Schmidt of Brooklyn, a well-known 
educator, then made what was undoubt- 
edly one of the most informing talks 
of the evening. He defended the music 
teachers in the public schools and said 
that the trouble was that most people 
were not aware of the wonderful work 
that was being done in New York, par- 
ticularly in Brooklyn. He spoke of the 
care with which the boys whose voices 
were changing were eliminated. He also 
spoke of the work being done in teach- 
ing sight singing, which he said the 
local vocal teachers did not do. Even 
in the small time allotted to music now 
in the public schools, which he thought 
should be increased, a love for music and 
what it meant was being implanted in 
the hearts of the children, though at the 
present time it was impossible to take 
them individually. They had to be 
taken en masse. 

Mr. Schmidt spoke of the educational 
work being done with the children, when 
a song was taken up, its meaning ex- 
plained, something told about the com- 
poser, the author of the words, how nec- 
essary this was. He said he found, espe- 
cially among the children of foreign 
birth, that not fifty per cent had ever 
heard of “Home, Sweet Home,” but 
when the song was explained to them, 
what its meaning was, it was surprising 
to note with what wonderful power and 
feeling they sang it later on. He took 
as another instance, “Who Is Sylvia?” 
how it was explained to the children all 
about Schubert, when he lived, the char- 
acter of the musical life at the time in 
which he lived, and thus the children 
came in touch with the composer and 
acquired a knowledge of a composition, 
which a good many musicians themselves 
did not have. 


Urges That the City Organize a Voca- 
tional School for Music 


And then Mr. Schmidt, in a very force- 
ful and also able manner, expressed his 
conviction that the time would come 
when the city government would organ- 
ize a vocational school for music, for 
music to be taught to talented children 
free. 

“Why,” said he, “to-day we have man- 
ual schools. We teach a boy to make a 


[Continued on page 22] 
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NEW YORK SUN, March 8, 
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an amazingly gifted girl, not yet out of her 
delighted last 
PLAYING of a difficult and important pro- 
YED AN ASTONISHING FINGER TECH 
UAL MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
INE PRODUCTION. 
NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH, March 8, 1919 
‘“‘Marie Kryl, who has appeared with several leading or 
chestras, gave her first recital here last evening. She has a 
good touch and a technic which is finely developed. 
PLAYS WITH BRILLIANCY, DASH AND ASSURANCE, 
and with musical instincts and much accomplishments. 
1919. 
“Miss Kryl possesses a technique 


YORK TRIBUNE, March 8, 


“Miss Kryl is a musician with good resources. She pos 


Address 


MARIE K R y 3 


Creates a Sensation at Her New York Debut, Aeolian Hall, March 7 


“MISS MARIE KRYL_ GIVES EXCELLENT PIANO 


evening 


WITH HER 


Amelita Galli-Curci 


She was roundly ap 


night. Jt was a 
ISHED BY HER 


AND TONE. 
SHE 


to her aid. 


which is clean, nimble 


ind really brilliant. Her touch is at once firm and delicate. “NEW YORK EVENING STAR, March 8, 1919. 
She tosses off staccati passages with surprising ease, unusual igs 
vigor, and unusual poise.’ ‘‘An exceedingly fleet set of fingers, controlled by deter- 


mined muscles that 


1919. 


sesses REMARK ; TE i FLEET 'D TIRE OUT HER PHRASES LIKE THI 
LESS Spit ep eceires kent ahen dan NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, March 8, 1919. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, March 1919, “MARIE KRYL PLAYS BRILLIANTLY. Her program 
“Miss Kryl disclosed a good touch, a considerable dynam light and brilliant—her playing likewise. In the Six Caprices 
range, facility in finger work and generally agreeable style by Paganini-Liszt RAN THE SCALE FROM FIREFLIES 
The audience was fully awake to the merits of the per TO FIREWORKS.” ) 
former.” NEW YORK GLOBE, March 8, 1919. NEW YORK TIMES, March 8, 1919 
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Youthful Musician Charming, Both as Artist and Individual. 
Fascinating little Miss Kryl, who shared honors with Mme. 


had them all to herself when she gave a piano recital last 
remarkable 
CALE 
{RTICULATED STACCATI AND HER SINGING TOUCH 
She played with unfaltering brilliancy.’ 
NEW YORK HERALD, March 8, 1919. 


” “Tler brilliant technique and delicate touch came swiftly 
A prolonged and vehement trill, which she ex- 
hibited in the La Campanella, argued well for her father’s 
reputation as a cornetist.” 


slender pair of arms. 


CHICAGO 


RECITAL. 


recent musicale in Biltmore Hotel, 
SHE ASTON- 
CLEARLY 


performance. 


PLAYING, HER 


rippled up and down a _ misleading 
SHE HAS A WAY OF SNAPPING 
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[Continued from page 21] 

chair. He can acquire some knowledge 
of law, of electricity, of engineering, 
free. But even the most talented chil- 
dren have no chance to get the requisite 
education in music which they deserve. 
If a boy shows unusual talent for the 
violin, why not teach it? If he shows 
that he has the throat, the heart and the 
head for music, that he is likely to be- 
come a fine organist or a great singer, 
why should he not be taught, at the ex- 
pense of the city, by the most competent 
teacher that can be got? 

“Why,” Ir. Schmidt, “I 
can name now a dozen young people in 
our school so gifted musically that it is 
a positive crime not to give a chance to. 
What show has music to-day in many of 
the public schools? Forty minutes once 
a week! Why, it should be forty min- 
utes every day.” 

Later in the discussion Fulton Norman 
stated that he himself had been offering 
inducements to students to come to him 
especially for instruction in sight sing- 
ing. Consequently he could not be 
classed with the teachers who neglected 
that necessary work. 


What Denver Is Doing 


Mr. Freund then took part in the dis- 
cussion and instanced the city of Denver, 
where they were working a good deal 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Schmidt. 
They not only had fine orchestral con- 
certs for the people, they not only had 
good musical instruction in the schools, 
but the city government had recently 
appointed a commission of five to lock 
after the musical life of the town, par- 
ticularly with regard to finding out 
wherever there were any gifted children 
in the public schools, for the purpose, 
whenever necessary, of taking care of 
such children, providing them not cnly 
with adequate musical instruction, but 
with the necessary means to enable them 


if 
7 


continued J 


to enter upon a musical career with 
profit to themselves and honor to the 
city. Mr. Freund said he thought that 


this action on the part of the city of 
Denver was so momentous that it could 
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not be given sufficient publicity. He 
also spoke of the gcod work being done 
in New York by the Music League, the 
Kast Side Music Settlement, the Music 
Settlement in Philadelphia and other 
similar organizations. 


The Problem of the Fake Vocal Teacher 


Later on in the discussion among the 
members the question of the fake vocal 
teacher was taken up. Instance after 
instance was related to show the need 
of scme legislation which wouid deal 
with a factor which was a disgrace and 
a shame to the honorable members of 
the musical profession. 

In this connection Mr. Freund brought 
up the effort that he had made scme 


years ago to induce the passage of a law 
which would cause all vocal teachers to 
register with the Secretary of State in 
Albany, pay a modest fee, but in order 
to secure their license be forced to state 
their own case, in their own way, but 
swear to it. This, he said, would at 
once eliminate all the fakers who pre- 
tended to have secured an education 
either here or abroad wit) distinguished 
teachers, who also claimed that they had 
secured degrees from well-known musi- 
cal institutions. 

After further discussicn the club ad- 
journed, the president expressing his 
satisfaction that it had been cone of the 
most interesting and informing evenings 
that the club had had in a long time. 





BISPHAM DELIGHTS BROOKLYN 





Composers of American Songs Assist 
Him at Annual Recital 

David Bispham’s annual Brooklyn re- 
cital, given under the auspices of the 
Institute at the Academy of Music on the 
afternoon of March 16, was one of the 
most interesting of the season’s offer- 
ings. All his songs were by American 
composers, with the majority of the 
writers of the words also American, and 
several of the composers were present, 
playing the accompaniments for their 
own compositions. Among them were 
Henry Hadley, R. Huntington Woodman, 


Oley Speaks, Harvey Worthington 
Leomis, Arthur Bergh and Henry 
Holden Huss. 


Mr. Bispham’s first number was the 
Prologue from Henry Hadley’s music- 
drama, “The Atonement of Pan” (poem 
by Joseph D. Redding), written for Mr. 
Bispham and first performed by him. 
It proved a delightful vehicle for the 
singer’s dramatic talent and displayed 
his noble diction to advantage. Wood- 
man’s melodicus song-cycle, “In San 
Nazaro,” set to words by William Her- 
vey Woods, offered a charming contrast. 


Entertaining were Walter Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever” and Sidney Homer’s 
“Banjo Song.” Mr. 3ispham__ sings 

J } a 


Speaks’s “When the Boys Come Home” 
with inimitable charm. As an enccre he 
gave a Speaks setting of a poem, “Life,” 
by Frank Stanton, and his setting to 
Kipling’s “Mandalay,” with the com- 
peser accompanying. After Mr. Bis- 
pham had recited to music Lonefellow’s 
“Sandalphen,” Mr. Loomis, the com- 
poser, was called to the platform to share 
the applause. Arthur Bergh’s vecal 
study of the Negro race, “The Congo,” 
words by Vachel Lindsay, was color- 
fully interpreted, and the same com- 
poser’s “The Return,” a new song with 
words by Frank J. Price of Brooklyn, 
was given as an encore. 

The final group featured Charles Gil- 
bert Snyross’s lovely setting for McCrae’s 
“In Flanders Fields,’ Henry S. Gil- 
bert’s setting of Stevenson’s “Pirate 
Song,” Thurlow Lieurance’s Indian love- 
seng “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Sone of the 
Sweep” and Henry Holden Huss’s “The 
Seven Ages of Man.” The final encore 
was Harriet Ware’s “How Do I Love 
Thee.” 

Emily Harford played the accompani- 
ments in the songs whose composers 
were not present and acquitted herself 


well, a 2 2 


Cyrena Van Gordon Charms College 
Audience av Oxford, Chio 


OXFORD, O., March 18.—The most en- 
joyable and artistic event of the college 
year was the song-recital given by Cy- 
rena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, a native 
of Oxford. It was the first musical event 
given in Kumler Memorial Chapel and 
was largely attended. The wonderful 
voce of this beautiful young American 
singer was heard at its best. The pro- 
gram contained arias from “Mitrane” 
and “La Favorita” and songs in French 
and English. The accompaniments were 
excellently played by Joseph W. Clokey, 
of Miami University, whose songs dedi- 
cated to Miss Van Gordon were heard 
with special pleasure. C. H. M. 

Badrig Vartan Guevchenian gave a 
pleasing song recital on March 9 at 
Memorial Hall at Guilford College, 
N. C., under the auspices of the Friends’ 
Church for the benefit of the Armenian 
Relief Fund. His program  ineluded 
some old classic as well as several Eng- 
lish groups, a French group and an 
Armenian group. 


TORONTO WELCOMES HOFMANN 


Pianist Heard by Large Audience— 
Local Artists Give Many Concerts 


TORONTO, CAN., March 20.—A large 
audience greeted Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist, who appeared at Massey Hall on 
March 18. His well selected offerings 
brought enthusiastic approval. For a 
recital by a single artist the attendance 
was one of the largest this season. 

There was a good attendance at the 
initial concert of the series of fort- 
nightly musicales arranged by Bernard 
Preston. Rudolf Larsen, violinist, and 
Ernest Caldwell, baritone, were the art- 
ists of the evening and were received 
with warm applause. Gerald Moore 
proved an able accompanist. 

A very successful recital was given 
on Thursday evening at the Conserva- 
tory of Music by Joseph Quintile, harp- 
ist, who gave a varied program in appre- 
ciated style. He was assisted by Bessie 
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Hutchinson, coloratura soprano, 
sang a number of selections in ex 
voice. 

The Toronto Conservatory Or 
at its annual ccncert in the Mus 
of the Conservatory was greete 
capacity audience. Under the di 
of Frank E. Blachford, a prog: 
ereat entertainment was presente 
orchestra had the assistance of 
Hutchinson, pupil of H. Ethel Sh 

Sir Henry Pellatt, president, 
the chair at the annual meeting 
National Chorus, at which highly 
factory reports for the past yea 
presented. The following cfficers 
elected for the ensuing year: H: 
presidents, Sir John Eaton, Sir 
Wood, Coel Noel Marshall, W. D 
thews, D. B. Hanna and H. H. Wil 
president, Sir Henry Pellatt; vic 
dent, F. J. Coombs; honorary tre: 
























































('. A. B. Brown; secretary-treasu 
D. Ham. 
The Howard Park Methodist ( 


Choir of seventy voices in its fir 
cert under its new director, Ja 
Dyer, showed up to good effect. 
numbers were all sung very effe 
The solo parts were taken by Mar: 
Homuth, soprano; Mrs. L. C. M 
contralto; W. A. Garrett, tenor, a 
by Harry Williams, baritone. 
Homuth, coloratura soprano, san 
much charm while Mr. Dyer cont) 
appreciated solos. Marjorie L: 
violinist, assisted. Nina Dunlop \ 
accompanist, while an_ orchest 
twenty-five pieces, under T. W. 
rendered material assistance. 
Arthur Brown, who has been }) 
soloist at Jarvis Street Baptist ( 
for a number of years, is taking 
Inr position at Bloor Street | 
Church. W.J.B 





The Salem (Mass.) Oratorio 
last week celebrated its fiftiet! 
versary bv a performance cf |! 
“Creaticn,” which was the wor! 
at its first eoncert in 1869. Thes 
conductcr, Frederick Cate, directed 
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NISEIWITSCH TO 
MAKE DEBUT IN 
AMERICA NEXT FALL 





Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian Pianist, Who 
Will Make His First American Appear- 


ance Next Season 


| 


» advent of a new pianist is always 
occasion for much speculation and 
is already interest manifested in 
tour to be made during the season 
119-20 by Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
an artist, who will next fall make 
ow to the American public. 
Moiseiwitsch was born at Odessa, 
a, Feb. 22, 1890. His education 
begun at the Imperial Musical Acad- 


vy, Odessa, under Prof. D. D. Klomoff, 


he won the Rubinstein stipendiary 
at the age of nine years. Later 
tudied with Leschetizky in Vienna. 
début took place in Reading, Eng- 


land, Oct. 1, 1908, and his first appear 
ance in London was at Queen’s Hall in 
November, 1909. Critics in commenting 
upon his playing have characterized it 
as being of exceptional brilliance, power 
and virility. 

Appearances with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras in London have been 
interspersed with over fifty recitals in 
various cities in England. The prece- 
dent of no encores during the first half 
of the program at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Coencerts, London, was 
broken for Mr. Moiseiwitsch. 

Although Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave a 
Schumann recital in London, he has no 
special passion for any particular com- 
poser, it is said. He was first to intro- 
duce to English audiences John Powell’s 
“Sonata Teutonica” and also played for 
the first time a number of other compo 
sitions by the same composer. 


GANZ, SOLOIST, IN ST. PAUL 


Audience Hears Swiss 
with Oberhoffer Orchestra 

ST PAuL, MINN., March 20.—Mozczart’s 
G Minor Symphony, as interpreted by 
Iimil Oberhofter and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, made a strong ap- 
peal to the audience, which was larger 
than usual. Many were the expressions 
of appreciation for the pleasure afforded 
by Mr. Oberhoffer’s really fine and sensi- 
tive reading. 

Rudolph Ganz slipped into the place 
which seems always ready to receive 
him in St. Paul amid much enthusiasm 
and gave a typical Ganz performance 
of Beethoven’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, No. 3, in C Minor. Unlimited 
technique, knowledge of his subject mat- 
ter and complete command of the re- 
sources of the instrument were out- 
standing characteristics of a perform- 
ance which was so well liked as to occa- 
sion numberless recalls. The encore was 
not given, however, until after the sec- 
ond number, Franck’s Symphonie Varia- 
tions for Piano and Orchestra, when 
Chopin’s F Sharp Nocturne was played 
with scholarly artistry. The sanity of 
this artist made of his work an object 
lesson to the many piano pupils who 
were present. “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” by Dukas, provided a charming 
quarter of an hour and demonstrated 
the versatility of the conductor. 
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Ethelynde Smith Gives Recital 
for Students in Mexico, Mo. 

















Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, on Her Recent Visit to Mexico, Mo.; Left to Right, Helen 
Shoiwell, Accompanist; Miss Smith and Dr. Arthur E. Manchester, Dean of the 
Conservatory of Music of Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 


EXICO, MO., March 18.—One of the 
recent recitals by Ethelynde Smith, 
the scprano, was given at Hardin Col- 


lege Conservatory, Arthur E. Manches- 
ter, dean. This was one of the artist 


concert series and was attended not only 
by the student body, but by many of the 
townspeople as well. 

Miss Smith gave as her opening group 
four old songs of the Allied nations, and 
also included modern French songs and 
a number of scngs by American com- 
posers and a group of children’s songs, 
closing with Fay Foster’s “The Amer- 
icans Come!”” Miss Smith was heartily 
complimented by Mr. Manchester and 
members of the faculty upon her fine 
singing, which they characterized as be- 
ing a safe model for voice students to 


follow. A number of encores were add- 
ed to the program, which, in addition to 
the songs, included the aria, “One Fine 
Day,’ from “Madama Butterfly.” 





URBANA, ILL.—Edna A. Treat was the 
organist at the 136th recital given at the 
auditorium of the University of Illinois, 
recently. Another musical event was 
the faculty recital given at Morrow Hall 
by instructors of the School of Music of 
the University. Those heard on the pro- 
gram were Olga Edith Leaman, soprano, 
and Mabelle Genevieve Wright, pianist. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL,—Ida Hjerlied-Shel- 
ley has again initiated her forty-minutes 
recitals, and on March 5_ introduced 
Marie Lamb, her pupil, in a program of 
piano numbers. 














BREESKIN SCORES BIG SUCCESSES 


BREESKIN’S VIOLIN WINS HEARTS OF AUDIENCE 


Michigan Daily, March 4th, by Edna Lucking Apel 








they ceased. 


Elias Breeskin is a serious, interpretative vio -inist. 
ness and ease of execution that shows magnificent technical equipment. 
doubtful overtone or harmonic in his playing. 
“Gypsy Airs” were so subtly and beautifully modulated that it was imp 
Kreisler is a favorite composer of Breeskin as most of his encores showed. 


Some of his legato 


He plays without affectation, with a clear- 
It is impossible to find a 
ges, especially in 
ossible to detect just when 


passage 


Sarasate’s 








RUSSIAN VIOLINIST CREATES A SENSATION 
BREESKIN UNEQUALLED HERE 


Soloist with Philharmonic Society 
Gloversville, N. Y., March 2nd 





beautiful Mendelssohn 


The 


city. He was recalled four times. 





Concerto, 
course, the outstanding feature, not only in importance, but made so by Breeskin’s admirable treat- 
ment and understanding, as well as his mastery over the difficulties with which this work abounds. 
The Andante revealed a tone of great purity and eloquence and he took the Rondo with which the 
Concerto ends, at such a break tempo and displayed a Cadenza of such amazing brilliancy that 
he fairly electrified his audience, who gave him an ovation such as few artists have received in this 


Elias Breeskin, a Russian violinist, was the soloist and it is impossible in a few lines to do full 
justice to his remarkable accomplishments, his great talent, the sensation he caused, the enthusiasm 
he aroused and the sincerity and spontaneity of the applause which greeted the close of all his numbers. 
the 
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NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 1st 


Breeskin’s tone, abundance oi 
expression of maturity that one could not expect from a youth of twenty-three. 


temperament, dash 


and vigor 


and emotional 
\rchie Bell, Cleve 
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WHEN POLITICS AND MUSIC MEET 

Music and politics came into close contact last Satur- 
day night when Mayor Hylan threatened to withdraw 
the municipal party from the Caruso jubilee unless 
James M. Beck, scheduled for an address during the 
presentation ceremonies, was eliminated from the pro- 
gram. It will be recalled that Mr. Beck in a public 
address made several weeks ago made scathing criti- 
cism of President Wilson’s foreign policies, a fact which 
prompted the New York mayor’s protest against Mr. 
Beck’s participation in the event. 

Without passing on the merits of the political issues 
involved, one cannot escape the feeling of regret that 
an evening designed to show the great tenor a united 
front of good will and appreciation should have been 
marred by a situation which in no way concerned him. 

The idea of dignifying the jubilee with the official 
presence of a municipal party was a happy one, for in 
New York there has been a peculiar neglect heretofore 
in such matters. In Europe no ambitious musical event 
is complete without its representatives of the govern- 
ment. 

The time is coming when city governments through- 
out the land will lose no opportunity to show a friendly 
interest in the musical activities of their cities, for they 
will realize that beyond the tremendous vote-getting 
possibilities of such interest the municipal authorities 
owe a great debt to the men and women who are mak- 
ing and enjoying the music of the day. 


DETROIT 


When the big business interests of a city and a group 
of musical enthusiasts combine their efforts striking 
results in the matter of civic advancement are likely to 
follow. This has been the case in Detroit, which last 
week gave spectacular expression to its willingness to 
support musical enterprise by harboring a season of 
Campanini opera. 

Detroit must be reckoned with to-day as one of the 
foremost musical centers in America. Only a few years 
ago it was rated by booking managers as a “bad musical 
town,” so engrossed in the manufacture of automobiles 
and their accessories that it had little time to entertain 
music or be entertained by it. 

Thus has the work of the pioneers flowered into ulti- 
mate success. With such men as Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Newton J. Corey, James E. Devoe, W. H. C. Burnett, 
Harry Cyphers, Charles Frederic Morse, Thomas Chil- 
vers, William Howland, Henry Riley Fuller and such 
women as Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, Clara E. Dyar, 
Jennie M. Stoddard, Mrs. Clara Koehler Heberlein and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, to mention an incomplete list 
of Detroit’s artistic progressives, the city has been 
pulsating with nervous musical energy. 








The prosperity of industry is having its reflex in 
musical plans. The guarantors of the orchestra vote a 
budget of $175,000 to insure the success of the home 
orchestra and make certain of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
leadership; Mr. Devoe finds no difficulty in guaranteeing 
the Chicago Opera Association ample support for a 
week of opera; Mrs. Luella Hannan announces a $2,500,- 
000 endowment for a temple of music; Mr. Burnett 
figures far ahead with his unique concert course; Dr. 
Corey, undaunted by the success of the home symphony 
forces, continues to import the great orchestras from 
other cities for seven concerts, and so it goes. 

The spirit of Detroit in matters musical should serve 
as an inspiration for every city in the country. It is 
expressed in a variety of manifestations: the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, the concerts by visiting 
orchestras, the Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, the 
Central Concert Course, the Chamber Music Society 
concerts, the Tuesday Musicale Artist Series, the Tues- 
day Musical morning programs, the Student League 
programs, the Coterie musicales, the Orpheus Club 
concerts, the Madrigal Club concerts, the Detroit Glee 
Club concerts, the activities of the Festival Choral As- 
sociation, the Northwestern Choral Society, the Har- 
monie Society concerts, the brass bands in the factories, 
the twelve music schools, the 2,000 music teachers and 
the 175 church organists. 





OUR “PRIX DE ROME” 


The projected American “Prix de Rome,” details of 
which will be found on another page, refuses, somehow, 
to inspire any considerable confidence, evidence though 
it may be of the sincerity and good will of our Mae- 
cenases. A huge sum is to be dedicated to an imitation 
of France’s time-honored Roman prize. Promising 
students of composition, properly picked, will be in- 
stalled for a time in Rome, there to feed themselves 
upon the multifarious marvels of the Eternal City, to 
study, compose and hear presumably better music and 
better performances than they can in their own country. 
Thus will be hastened the advent of that American 
genius for whom the ages have been waiting. 

Now travel is generally a pleasure and an artistic 
incentive and the sensitive spirit must always react 
powerfully to the deathless wonders of what Byron 
called the “City of the Soul.” But consider the example 
of the French prize-winners. For every one that subse- 
quently attained distinction or greatness there are five 
that never rose out of mediocrity or nameless obscurity. 
Berlioz, Bizet, Gounod, Massenet, Debussy and the 
rest of the great figures who carried off this prize 
would by every indication have attained to their pre- 
eminence even without their Italian experiences. Those 
who had not their native gifts went the way of all flesh 
for all their Roman tending. 

Moreover, it is doubtful if American students can 
find in Italy instruction in the art of composition better, 
or even as good, as in the leading centers of their own 
country. And as for musical performances, they are 
vastly better off at home, especially in so far as concerns 
recitals, symphonic and chamber concerts. Apart from 
their much-vaunted Augusteo orchestra, what have the 
Romans to offer that compares with our New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis and Philadelphia orches- 
tras? And where in Italy are they to find song, piano 
and violin recitals either in the merit or profusion that 
obtains with us? 

Visits to Rome and study surrounded by its mighty 
wonders may stir the imagination but cannot, of them- 
selves, create the great American composer. For his 
emergence there is only one prescription. It can be 
sententiously stated by paraphrasing the immemorial 
adjuration of the Church, “Have faith,” into “Have 
genius.” Neither Bach nor Mozart, Beethoven nor 
Schubert, Schumann, nor Wagner, Tchaikovsky nor 
Moussorgsky, Grieg nor MacDowell became what they 
did through the agency of Roman prizes. 





FUTURE AMERICAN CONDUCTORS 


A correspondent revives the suggestion that our large 
symphony orchestras provide greater opportunities for 
gifted American musicians to gain experience by acting 
as assistants to the conductors. 

There are certain obstructions to a general adoption 
of this plan, the greatest of which is the high cost of 
orchestral rehearsals. Our big orchestras, all conducted 
under heavy annual deficits, must confine every minute 
of their time to actual preparation of concert programs 
under their regular conductors. There is no oppor- 
tunity for experimenting. 

The need will be filled, we believe, by an orchestra 
organized solely for the purpose of affording routine 


experience not only to ambitious would-be conductors 


but to our composers who lack the essential privilege 
of trying out their creative ideas. Several years ago 
George W. Chadwick, the noted composer, ventured the 
opinion in an article he wrote for MusIcAL AMERICA 
that one of the greatest contributions to American 





musical art would be a rehearsal orchestra which \ 
devote itself exclusively to this work and which , 
constitute a veritable training school for composer 
conductors. 

A splendid opportunity this for some philanth: 
with an ambition to go on record as having m: 
lasting donation to American musical art! As matte, 
stand to-day we are doing little, if anything, to 
duce a school of real American conductors, and 
composers of possible symphonic caliber are dep 
of the most natural and necessary means of asce) 
ing just how their theories will work out in pra 
performance. 
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Forgetting Professional Care in California 


An “all-Cadman” program was given recently befor 
the Amphion Club of San Diego with the composer a: 
the piano, illustrated by John Smallman, the baritone, 
formerly of Boston but now prominent in Los Anveles 
musical affairs. The same program was presented a! 
Santa Barbara with fine success. This picture was 
taken at the home of Mme. Heinrich, the widow of Max 
Heinrich, so well and favorably known to American 
and foreign musicians. Mme. Heinrich is responsible 
for the artistic colony at La Jolla, being the first settler 
at this picturesque California seaside resort. The pic- 
ture was taken at La Jolla in front of one of the Hein- 
rich cottages and shows Mme. Heinrich, Mr. Cadman 
and Mr. Smallman forgetting there is such a thing as 
professional care. 


Miller—Ruth Miller, the young American coloratura 
soprano, who has been singing with much success at the 
Park Theater, met with decided success in Reginald de 
Koven’s new light opera, “Yesterday,” at its recent 
premiere in Wilmington. 

Schelling—Working with Paderewski and Mme. 
Paderewska in Poland, “to the very best of his pours 
says Mme. Paderewska, in a recent letter to her so 
Ernest Schelling, the pianist. “We are proud of such 
a collaborator,” she adds. 

Caruso—The contribution of the famous tenor to the 
support of his adopted country, it is reported, exceeds 
$150,000. He held an informal reception in the office of 
the income tax collector of his district, so anxious wer 
the employees “to meet Caruso.” 


Macbeth.—During the recital given by the coloratura 
soprano, Florence Macbeth, at Wells College, a charm 
ing incident occurred in the presentation of a bouquet 
to the singer by four of the students who had attended 
St. Mary’s, Minn., Miss Macbeth’s alma oe. 

Burleigh—The recent anniversary, on Feb. f a 
T. Burleigh’s twenty-fifth year of holding Ms po 
baritone soloist at St. George’s Church, New York 
revealed the fact that during this quarter of a cx ntury 
Mr. Burleigh has not missed a single Sunday throu! 
illness or any other cause—a notable record, to be su! 


House—Judson House, the young American ten! 
who was in France with the Twenty-seventh Divisio", 
has at different times during his stay there suny 10 
Generals Foch, Pershing, Haig, Rawlinson and Pun 
At Dinard, Mr. House spent several days with Cam} bell- 
Tipton, the composer, singing his “Spirit Flower” 2% 
“The Crying of Water.” 


Melba—Completely recovered from the illness wane 
prevented her from singing with the Chicago we 
Company, Nellie Melba, the great Australian so} 
sailed for England last week on the Caronia. She “had 
arranged before leaving Australia to appear at Cove! 
Garden in “La Bohéme” and other operas. Nex Sep- 
tember she expects to return to New York. 


Remig.—Writing from Lutzerath in German) 
Jan. 17, the American tenor, Harold Remig, has 2!" 
| 





instances of the hybrid types of musical progra™* 
given for the Occupation Army. “Il Trovatore” 4": 
negro melodies, “Sweet and 
figure on the same list, 


Low” and “Indiano4 
interspersed with recitatio” 
even more widely differing in character. “We #''' 
three or four shows a week,” he says, “and we a W)° 
end by their shouting and yelling for more.” The }"” 
portance of the work is emphasized by his stateme" 
that “the soldiers in these small German villages 4‘ 
getting sick in heart, mind and body—stagnating, 4° * 
were. I think you will agree with me that sickness ° 
body is the lightest of man’s ailments.” 
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The Passionate Composer and the Sym. 
pathetic Publisher 


He had a good heart and a bad tech- 
nique; he was a composer. He went to 
the great publisher. 

“lf am bursting with vital ideas,” he 
cried. “I. am so full of burning passion 
that I am afraid.” The publisher eyed 
his celluloid collar nervously. “I feel 
the power of the Universe coursing 
through my veins. I know my destiny— 
I am The American Composer.” So 
when the lightning rod of the Universe 
invited him to listen to some of his com- 
positions, of course, the publisher 
listened. 

“Now this work was conceived when 
my darling wife ran away with a burglar 
and I was about to commit double mur- 
der. Listen—” and he played. 

The publisher jotted down a_ few 
words: “Good for Grade III study; 
call it ‘Naughty Rainbow.’ ” 

“Now this,” resumed the composer, 
taking out another piece, “was written 
in a slaughter-house at midnight while 
| was brooding and debating whether I 
should destroy New York by fire or 
bomb.” 

The publisher jotted down: “Fair 
Grade II piece; call it ‘Baby’s Pink 
Toes.” Then he grasped the composer 
firmly by the hand and said, in his sim- 
ple, straightforward way, “Sir, we are 
honored to accept your compositions.” 

The young composer rubbed his eyes. 
“At last!!” he cried. 


* * * 
In 1957 
RomME, April 1.—It is announced to- 


day that J. P. Morganstaro, the eminent 
owner of the Earth-Mars Aero Corpora- 
tion, has donated 1,000,000 francs to the 
cause of European art. Three talented 
Italian youths will be selected each year 
and sent to America for a four-year 
course of study in the National Academy 
of Music. 
* * * 

Statistics show that insanity has been 
increasing. Don’t blame it all on the 
war; the talking-machine press agents 
are responsible for a lot of it. No artist 
is known who can read the company’s 
historical-artistic analysis of himself 
and survive the shock. 

* * ” 

The Atlanta Georgian describes a vio- 
ln which was made by an Atlantan out 
of an old bed. We heard this instrument 
recently, pictured to ourself a large, 
downy bed and immediately fell asleep. 
Yes, in AXolian Hall. 

* *# * 
(From Our Correspondence) 
The Lehman Orchestra in Atlantic 


City was greeted by a large and elo- 
quent audience. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


Overheard in the Foyer 


“To think that he is only twenty-five 
years old to-night! And he supports this 
great big opera house!” 

* 


Who Wouldn’t Trade a Tenor for an Alto! 


[Found by, Alice Mayer in the Examiner of 


San Francisco] 
Will trade tenor for alto or sell for 
$85 with case. Box 30909— 
* * x 


The Higher Criticism in Missouri 


[From the St. Joseph Gazette] 


The Barrére Ensemble was something 
new to St. Joseph music lovers. It is 
easy to see that a flute is very different 
from a bassoon, and that the French horn 
does not in the least resemble a clarinet 
or an oboe. When the instruments are 
sounded they differ one from the other in 
tone, but under the direction of Barrére 
the different tones were harmonized with 
a most pleasing effect. It would 
be useless to try to describe his playing, 
as the tones were so pure and mellow 
that at times it did not even sound like a 
flute. 


* * * 


Our Musical Navy 


[Discovered by C. R. in the Boston Herald] 

A naval commander who was staging a 
play by American sailors in London 
didn’t like the tempo which the orchestra 
was taking. “What time are you playing 
in?” he asked. ‘“Four-four,” said the 
leader. “Well, that’s too fast. Play it 
in three-four,” said the commander. 

* * * 


[Plucked by J. Smith Walsh from the 
Rosa, Cal., Republican ] 


Santa 


Homer’s “banjo song” was in dialect, 
the pathos of the plantation making sen- 
timent—“I don’t play as ozzers do; but 
while da plays for all the worl’, I jess 
plays fer you, jess plays fer you.” 

The “Monotone,” set in the musical 
program for variety, proved Mr. Pratt’s 
ability to poise and sustain his voice in 
the air as it were, on one note. It was 
B-natural, probably the best note in his 
octave, but his sound never quivered, 
though the piano at his ear broke in with 
the song. It was a monotone that seemed 
to vary into degrees and steps of many- 
toned sound, slipping perceptibly up and 
down the scale. 

aK * + 


[Thoughtfully Contributed by Lois 


Willoughby ] 


When Frieda Hempel sang the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz of “Crispino e la 
Comare” interpolative memories in her 
Hartford (Conn.) concert, she not only 
sang it with “such rhythmic contagious- 
ness and such lilt and dance suggestive- 
ness of bearing as to be quite irresist- 
ible,” but she also inspired the critic 
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MAXIMILIAN 
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AXIMILIAN PILZER, violinist, was 
I born in New York City, Feb. 26, 
“90. He began his violin studies at 
the age of five, and after studying six 
months gave his 
first concert at 
the Educational 
Alliance in New 
York City. At 
the age of seven 
he studied with 
Henry’  Schradi- 
eck, with whom 
he remained for 
three years, also 
giving concerts 
during that time 
in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum. When ten 
years old, he 
went abroad, and 
took up his works 
with Gustav Hol- 
. lander. He made 
‘rst public appearance in Berlin with 
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@ximilian Pilzer 


Qs 


much success. Later, he studied with Jo- 
seph Joachm, making at the same time 
many successful public appearances in 
Europe. 

Returned to America when he was fif- 
teen years old, and gave his first concert 
here at Mendelssohn Hall. Followed this 
with other appearances and in 1914 be- 
came concertmaster of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, a post which he 
held for three years. He resigned in 
1917 to tour the United States in recital. 
Since then he has given recitals through- 
out the United States and appeared with 
the leading orchestras. He has composed 
quite a number of violin works and 
songs. For violin his compositions in- 


clude “Love Song,” “Valse Caprice,” 
“Berceuse Orientale,” “Meditation” and 
arrangements of “Kol Nidrei” and 


Chopin’s Etude in F Minor. One of his 
songs is “Ship of Love.” 


Married Illona G. Piltak, 1915. Is at 


present appearing in recital and concert. 
Makes his home in New York. 
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the world. 





of the Hartford Courant with a deeper, 
deadlier hatred of “jazz” than ever be- 
fore. 

“The ‘Blue Danube’ proved, if proof 
be necessary,” he wrote, “that composers 
used to have more than one small mel- 
ody in mind when they set out to write 
dance music. One wishes that Strauss 
might come back and that the ‘jazz’ 
musicians of the day could be sent 
wherever they may have gone after this 
life.” 

If the true music-lover were only 
sure what kind of a life Strauss led, he 
would know whether or not to sic the 
clacque on to the wish. 

* * * 
(Composed by R. W. W. of Yonkers, N. Y.) 

Musicus—“‘May I ask, what is your 
profession?” 

Symphonious—“Certainly, 
American composer.” 

Musicus (impatiently) —“Yes, 
but what do you do for a living?” 


I am an 


yes; 


bea 
“ 
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LUCY GATES SINGS AT 
MANHATTAN’S FESTIVAL 


Kansas State Agricultural College Gives 
Third Annual Event—Choruses 
Combine in “Elijah” 

MANHATTAN, KAN., March 24.—The 
third annual musical festival of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, given 
here last week, was a success in every 
way and was the most pretentious musi- 
cal undertaking ever attempted here. 

The feature of the festival was the 
concert given last night by Lucy Gates, 
famous American coloratura’ soprano, 
who pleased an enormous audience and 
won unstinted praise. Miss Gates was 
known here by reputation and her sing- 
ing more than justified the advance no- 
tices. 

The festival was opened Monday night 
with a concert by the college orchestra, 
assisted by the music faculty quartet. 
The orchestra was directed by R. H. 
Brown. The quartet, composed of A. E. 
Westbrook, director of the department; 
Katherine Kimmel, Bess Curry and Clif- 
ford Johnstone, was accompanied by 
Patricia Abernathey. 

Iriday evening the college glee club, 
under the direction of Mr. Westbrook, 
presented the opera, “Naughty Mari- 
etta.” 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 
the long-ego years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway 
played is today a cherished 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name cf the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ach London, Cincinnati, 
louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 
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Sunday afternoon the choral society, 
assisted by the orchestra and community 
choruses from Clay Center and Ran- 
dolph, presented “Elijah.” The soloists 
were Mrs. Engel of St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
B. KE. Garrison of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Katherine Kimmel and Clifford John- 
stone of the college department of music. 
The work of the community choruses was 
unusually good and the results of much 
hard work in promoting music in rural 
towns justified the efforts of musicians 
who are pioneering in this field. 

Visitors from many nearby towns 
came to Manhattan during the festival, 
many of them remaining for the entire 
week. Large numbers of soldiers from 
Camp Funston and Fort Riley were also 
in attendance. 

The musical festival is designed pri- 
marily to create interest in music among 
the students of the college and the people 
of Kansas. The faculty of the music 
department realizes that music means 
much to a people or to individual com- 
munities and they are endeavoring to 
create a more widespread interest in the 
better class of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental. Much missionary work 
along this line is being done by both 
faculty members and students and the 
festival week gives them the opportunity 
of ending their year’s work in such a 
way as will catch the attention of those 
interested in the school, hold that atten- 
tion and convert the casual interest 
aroused into a determination to co-oper- 
ate. It is by this means more than any 
other that the music department hopes 
to succeed in its task of creating a love 
for music in the average community and 
to build up little musical circles around 
graduates in towns in every section of 
the State which eventually will exert 
a profound influence upon the progress 
of the State toward a realization of their 
ambition. > = 


Mme. Niessen-Stone Pupil in Concert 


Agnes Robinson, soprano, a pupil of 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, sang “Carmen” at 
the Globe concert on Sunday, March 16, 
and was so successful in it that she will 
sing Mimi in “Bohéme” at the Globe con- 
cert on April 6. Another pupil of Mme. 
Niessen-Stone, Grace Foster, soprano, 
has keen engaged for a leading role in 
the next Shubert production, called “Oh! 
Uncle,” which will open shortly in New 
York. 
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Communications not accompanied vy 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA, 








Some Suggestions for “Pandora” 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

If ‘“‘Pandora” were to read the life of 
Jenny Lind she would learn that at 
eighteen years of age the great singer 
made her début at the opera in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in the part of Agatha in 
“Der Freischiitz” and sang several other 
leading parts during the same season. 
She then went to Paris to study with 
Garcia, who when he heard her told her 
she had no voice to speak of. When he 
saw her disappointment he advised her 
to take a six months’ rest and then come 
back. 

There was a clear case of straining the 
vecal organs by using them at too youth- 
ful an age. 

How many of Jenny Lind’s contem- 
poraries retained their youthfulness and 
beauty of voice after thirty-five? The 
teachers of those times taught a method 
and did not, as at present, meet the needs 
of the individual voice. 

The great singers of our day, such as 
Caruso, Schumann-Heink, “McCormack, 
will keep their voices as long as they 
live. There are many great teachers in 
this country who are sending out from 
their studios one fine pupil after an- 
other; we, therefore, have certainly a 
great future as a singing nation. But 
we would have still more material to 
draw from if we took better care of the 
children’s voices. How many tenors 
have we in compariscn with the total 
population? There must be a revolution 
in the supervisicn of schoo! music if all 
voices are to survive, instead of just a 


few. Very, very few organists, choir 
leaders and public schcol music super- 
visors know how to sing; how then can 
they take care of the voices which come 
within their charge? 

The singing of children from six to 
ten years of age should be confined to 
the range from middle C to the D a 
ninth above. Children of from ten to 
fifteen may be allowed to extend their 
range downward to B Flat and upward 
to F. Songs for children are generally 
written too high or are too difficult. Very 
pretty two- or three-part choruses could 
be written within the correct range. 
Here is work for American composers! 

After fifteen years of age, voices 
should be tested by a competent vocal 
teacher and the vocal organs examined 
by a throat specialist. In many instances 
voices would be greatly benefited by a 
complete rest between fifteen and seven- 
teen years of age. During this period, 
music study could profitably concern it- 
self with the playing of an instrument 
and general theoretical work. 

Even a child with the promise of a 
great voice would be better not to have 
it trained until he is seventeen; then 
the voice will have more beauty and 
more body to it. 

A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Menatchue, Wash., March 16, 1919. 


From One of “Our Boys” Overseas 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


Yesterday the Jan. 11 issue of your 
paper arrived. It is always a pleasure 
to read its pages, and keep a bond of 
communication between music in the 
U. S. A. and the Army of Occupation 
here in Germany. But the greatest thrill 
I have had in a long time came after 
reading the following: “Ticket Specula- 
tion in New York Checked by New Ordi- 
nance.” 

Having been a music student in New 
York and with limited means as well as 
a thirst for opera, it comes as a great 
blessing. Only those who have gone 
down early to a ticket sale and found an 





Cora Luabberton 


Soprano 


Feh. 6, 1889—Mar. 15, 1919 


immense line of tramps there before him 
can fully appreciate its significance, and 
then, just before the box-office would 
open, it was disgustingly amusing to see 
this line of tramps openly supplied with 
coin by the zealous speculators. But 
alas, the poor music student finds, being 
far down the line, that all tickets are 
sold. If Mayor Hylan is responsible, 
three cheers! 
Most cordially yours, 
ALVIN E. BELDEN, 
First Lieut., M. C., 

A. C. 359, A. P. O. 770. 

Manderschied, Germany, March 1, 1918. 


Another Plea for Choral Music 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I was much pleased to note in a recent 
issue of your paper the contention of a 
Springfield, Mass., composer that more 
attention should be given generally to 
choral music because its tendency is espe- 
cially in the direction of idealism. This 
seems to me a notable word in season, 
for in our day and generation we are 
certainly satiated with mere pyrotechnics, 
prettily-twined nothings in music. 

In choral music we ought to get broad, 
sweeping effects, whirlwinds as well as 
zephyrs of sound; breaths of love and de- 
votion and also hymns of ecstatic praise 
and adoration; in short, the whole gamut 
of the ideals. The possibilities of such 
music seem to me to have been merely 





touched as yet, and it certainly 

from edifying and encouraging to 
the interest taken in. the less s 
side of music, a condition which ap 
to indicate a popular preference of 
relaxation to the emotional and « 
ing. Such an attitude on the part . 
public undoubtedly tends to limi 
serious composer’s activities. 

It seems rather too bad, in view 
the good choral music that has 
written, that the Community ‘s‘ 
which appear to be so much in \ 
should confine themselves to more o 
simple songs and popular airs. H: 
certainly a fine chance to advanc 
cause of music by making better | 
the choruses which previous gener: 
have found truly devotional and | 
ing, as well as of great musical 
est. CHARLES H. Bat" 

Providence, R. I., March 21, 191: 





































A Helpful Suggestion 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERK 

I think it would be. a great ser\ 
the development of American tal 
each of the large symphony orch 
took cne or two young America: 
marked ability in conducting to 
without pay perhaps, as assistan 
the conductor. This would pro | 
think, of great significance in s; 
ing musical opportunities among 
many promising musicians who \ 
ctherwise be lost to the musical ad 
of the country. 

Best wishes for your continued 
cess and service to the cause of A 
ican music. 

PHILIP GoRiy 

Newark, N. J., March 15, 1919 





ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


Presents Graveure as Soloist at 
Final Concert—Heifetz Gives 
Notable Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., March 24.—The closing 
subseription concerts of the Symphony 
season were given this week. The pro- 
gram given yesterday afternoon was one 
of the most brilliantly performed of the 
entire season. Every section of the or- 
chestra was offered and availed itself of 
fine opportunities to display itself to the 
best advantage. The Beethoven “Pas- 
toral” Symphony was given a most con- 
scientious reading by Mr. Zach, and was 
followed by an inspiring performance of 
Paul Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” which came in decided contrast to 
the older musical style. The final or- 
chestral offering was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole.” This was espe- 
cially well done. Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, substituted most acceptably for 
Riccardo Stracciari, whose operatic du- 
ties kept him from filling the date. Mr. 
Graveure possesses one of those clean, 
resonant voices that are a delight to hear, 
and with the orchestral accompaniment 
his singing of the “Vision Fugitive” aria 
from “Hérodiade” and the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” brought him all manner of 
applause. He responded with “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” by Dvorak, also 
done in a truly artistic fashion. 

The week was made particularly mem- 
orable by a recital given last Monday 
evening by that young genius, Jascha 
Heifetz, who held a large audience spell- 
bound by his mastery of his instrument. 
Such flawless technique and dexterity as 
he exhibited in a varied program, with 
André Benoist as accompanist, will long 
be remembered. Tartini’s Sonata in G 
Minor served as opening number; then 
came a superb demonstration of control 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor. 
The next group of numbers was more 
mixed, presenting a Wilhemj arrange- 


ment of a Chopin Nocturne, “Dance No.. 


7” by Brahms, which was so well liked 
that it had to be repeated, and Caprices 
Nos. 13 and 20 by Paginini. The last 
group brought an Auer arrangement of 
the Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile, 
which many did not like, and the won- 
derful “Ronde des Lutins” by Bazzini. 
Of course the audience would not leave 
until the artist had given many encores, 
chief among which was the Schubert- 
Wilhemi “Ave Maria.” 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert contained 
a varied and interesting selection of 
numbers from the pens of Delibes, Grieg, 
Pierné, Liszt and Massenet. The soloist 
was Edna Stoessel, pianist, who now 
hails from Boston but is really a native 
of this city. She is a sister of Lieut. 
Albert Stoessel, the bandleader, now in 


I'rance. Her playing of the first : 
ment of the Grieg Concerto was 
delightful and displayed her many 
talents. She also gave the Liszt 
Rhapsody and gave a Chopin Va! 
an encore. A large audience was 
ent. 

Elsa Taucke, contralto, a young wona 
whose voice roused the interest of ian) 
music-lovers, gave a benefit recita! 
Thursday evening, preparatory to he! 
leaving for New York to pursue he: 
studies there. In a program of I- 
chosen numbers she again showed her 
artistic ability. 

In the twenty-fifth season of A: 
Lenten Recitals, St. Louis music-|: 
have had the pleasure this seaso 
hearing Ernest R. Kroeger, the prom: 
nent composer and piano pedagogue, 
six successive Monday evening Chop! 
recitals. H. W. | 





Peru 


Pianist Will Introduce 
vian Music 


Peruvian 


Carlos Valderrama, Peruvian p 
has arrived here to introduce the ! 
of the Inca Indians to the United + 
He is said to be the first person ‘to 
committed to paper and arrange 
music of these South American abort 
ines. Mr. Valderrama lived amo! 
Incas and witnessed their religious 
monies at which the music is pla) 
a sort of flute to invoke the Inc: 
the sun, it is said. Recently he \ 
Panama and played for the An 


Red Cross. 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cath« 
Concert Direction Erne 

1400 Broadway 
Personal Address: 479 | 





2roa 








St., New Yor! 
Tel. 259-M Audu 
RODNEY 


SAYLOR 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New Yor 
Phone: Schuyler 4075 Home Phone: Waee:'y 2 


Y KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New Yor! 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


WILLIAM TYROLER & | 


with the Metropolitan Opera Compa 
the last ten years, coach and accomp: 
the following artists: ; 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempe 
Homer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Mat 
Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovann! 
elli, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremst# 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT A 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropolitan Opera House or Studio, 1425 Broadway. | 
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‘ROSE AND THE FLAME” 
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UZZI-PECCIA SONGS 


ON VICTOR RECORDS 





Caruso Galhli-Curci sal 
“POVERO “LITTLE BIRDIES”’ “SERENATA GELATA” 
PULCINELLA”’ Victor Record, No. 64724 
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Artists Singing Buzzi-Peccia Songs: 


Axman, Braslau, Hartley, Jeanne, Knight, Littlefield, Macheth, 
Morgana, Muzio, Namara, Nielsen, 
Scotney, Stilling, Gorrence, Viafora, Williams. 


McConnell, 
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Crimi, Diaz, Hemus, Hollinshead, Kittay, Laurenti, 


Teachers Using Buzzi-Peccia Songs: 


Bispham 


Brady 
Corodetti 


Rimini, Schlegel, DeSegurola, 
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Hageman Gecla-Vigna 
Minetti Viafora 
Saenger Witherspoon 


Yeatman Griffith Sem brich 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
A TRIPLE RECITAL 


Sophie Braslau, Zimbalist and 
Ornstein Attract Throng to 
Metropolitan 


"HILADELPHiA, March 21.--A_ novelty 
In program-making marked one of the 


most important recitais oi years here, a 


recital waich last eVen.nge brought » 

phie Braslau of the Metropolitan, Leo 
Ornstein and Efiem Zimba:ist before a 
crowded auditorium at the Me trcpolitan 
Opera Ilouse. The stellar trio, instead 
of alternating their contributicns—here 
an aria, there a sonata, and betwixt and 
between a group—-elected to appear each 
as a definite unit on the program, Mr. 
Zimbalist first giving his numbers, fol 
lowed in order by Miss Braslau and Mr. 
Ornstein. This arrangement theoretic- 
ally made virtually for a triple recital 
instead of the usual miscellaneous con- 
cert, effecting a unity of impression 
about each medium of musical expres- 
sion—violin, voice and pianoforte. Prac- 
tically it did not work out so well since 
each artist was obliged to accord so 
many encores that the integrity of the 
idea was shattered. However, the idea 
has much to commend it, both from the 


standpoint of the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence and from that of educational value. 
But last night’s experience shows that it 
is practicable only on a program from 
which encore numbers are strictly barred. 

Mr. Zimbalist, as usual free from pose 
or sensationalism, and by the same token 
of simplicity, all the greater artist, was 


in fine form. He opened the program 
with the immensely taxing “‘La Folia” 
of Corelli. His skilled performance 


brought insistent applause, but he pro- 
ceeded to the first number of his second 
group, the Andante Cantabile from the 
Tchaikovsky Quartet. His other num- 
bers included York-Bowen’s ‘“Humor- 
esque,” a Hebrew Melody by Anchron 
and Sarasate’s “Habanera” and “Jota 
Navarra.” On top of this he gave al- 
most as many encores as original pieces, 
playing for a full hour. 

Miss Braslau’s initial numbers, im- 
pressively dramatic in execution, were 
the familiar arias from Gluck’s “Orfeo 
et Eurydice” and Donizetti’s “‘*Lucrezia 
Borgia,” for encore to which she sang 
a delightful Negro song and_ then 
plunged into her second group, includ- 
ing Rachmaninoff’s “Do Not Sing, Oh 
Maiden,” Sibella’s “La Girometta,” re- 
peated, Godard’s “Arabian Song” and 
the Hebrew lament, “‘Eili, Eili,” the last 
invested with such marvelous feeling and 
touching poignancy as to leave an abid- 
ing memory. She in turn favored with 
many additional numbers, of which the 
“Robin’s Song” from Cadman’s “Shane 
wis” was especially interesting. 

By this time it was so late that Mr. 
Ornstein wisely scrapped the unique 
program scheme. Had he given his pro- 
grammed numbers, which included his 
own C Sharp Minor Prelude, the Bee- 
thoven “Appassionata” and half a dozen 
other numbers, the midnight bells would 
have furnished him with an _ obbligato 
unawares. So instead of his first group 
he gave two of the Liszt rhapsodies and 
then wisely declining to respond to en 
core demands, though the applause was 
tremendous in recognition of his pol- 
ished technique, he played two Chopin 
waltzes, the D Flat and G Flat, and 
wound up with a resplendent presenta- 
tion of the brilliant “Rigoletto” Fan- 
tasie. Although he declined to give any 
encores, it was not because of lack of 
enthusiasm over his playing, for the 
plaudits he received equalled in volume 
and duration those won by his col- 
leagues. W. R. M. 


ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts Season 1918-19 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 
Broadway, New York. 





FALK 


YVioiuraria;r 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engugements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 
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Future Musicians Will See 
Important Role for Viola 














Instrument No Longer Merely 
for Accompaniments — “‘Im- 
pressionism™ Has Discovered 
Its Inherent Qualities — Can 
Best Interpret Human Senti- 
ments—Gives New Field for 


Exploitation 
By LOUIS BAILLY 
The noted French violist of the Flonzaley 
Quartet 


N the present evolution of musical edu- 

cation in the United States, the study 
of the viola is not especially appreciated. 
The maximum of effort is concentrated on 
the technic of the violin, of the ’cello, but 
few are the young people who give their 
time to the special study of the viola, 
which is considered—and quite errone- 
ously—an ungrateful instrument. This 
reputation may have seemed justifiable 
up to the present time, because unfortu- 
nately, the habit has prevailed of turn- 
ing to the viola when the burden of old 
age left one to find a greater security in 
the more facile technic of this instru- 
ment. 

In truth, if we go back fifty years, we 
can see with but rare exceptions, how 
the rdle of this instrument was modestly 
relegated to that of accompanying, and 
for this fact, easily mastered by musi- 
cians wearied by the exacting demands 
of a long career. 


Discovering Its Beauties 


To-day, by virtue of the birth of a new 
art, entitled “Impressionism,” which 
overthrows all systems, all rules of har- 
mony, while at the same time transform- 
ing the tendencies, refining the emotions 
and rendering the perceptive faculties 
more acute, the réle of the viola has be- 
come more preponderant, because no 
other instrument possesses the means of 
interpreting so faithfully all the differ- 
ent degrees of human sentiments. The 
richness of its tone attains almost the 
perfect realization of the human voice. 
In it we find all the qualit’es interpre- 
tative of passion, of sadness and even of 
joviality. It is evident that these new re- 
sources will be put to a greater use in 
the very near future by our modern com- 
posers when they are convinced that 
there are worthy interpreters who will 
play their music. 

The Conservatory of Paris, having 
perfectly understood the importance 
which this instrument might attain in 
the future, opened its doors a few years 
ago to young students desiring to spe- 
cialize in the viola. Here, in classes, one 
can work with the same care, the same 
finish, as in the other classes of string 
instruments. Each year, at the end of 
the scholastic session, specialists knowing 
remarkably well all the resources of 
their instruments, are thus sent out well- 
prepared for positions with the various 
orchestras and chamber music societies. 

There is no doubt, also, but that they 
have contributed in no small way to the 
new conceptions of orchestration as dem- 
onstrated in our more modern composi- 
tions. So much for the artistic side of 
the question; let us touch upon another 
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Louis Bailly, Noted Viola-Player 


side more prosaic but none the less im- 
portant, the pecuniary. As it is to be 
hoped that a tide of favorable opinion 
will rise in favor of the rehabilitation of 
the viola, and that an important nucleus 
of specialists will be formed in _ the 
United States, these musicians could cer- 
tainly, from the beginning better their 
position, financially from the fact that 
they could impose their will, having be- 
come artists conscious of their force. 
Moreover, they could open a new field 
of exploitation, in appearing as soloists, 
for I am persuaded that when the public 
will know this instrument as well as it 
knows the violin and ’cello, it will appre- 
ciate all its inherent beauties inherent in 
the viola. 

A great effort is to be made to attain 
this end. America, being the country for 
initiatives, let us hope that with the com- 
ing habilitation of the viola, the current 
of opin‘on will induce some students to 
specialize in this branch and in the fu- 
ture increase the small number of viola 
players who now devote their talent to 
this instrument. 





Give Lima Concert Under Difficulties 


Lima, OHIO, March 18.—At Memorial 
Hall, as a St. Patrick’s Day special offer- 
ing to members, the Sinfonia Concert 
Company, consisting of Harold Fenn 
Dean, bass-baritone; Marian Struble, 
violinist, and Mildred Godfrey, harpist, 
and pianist, was presented by the 
Women’s Music Club. The audience was 
quick to appreciate the cleverness of the 
artists, who had to battle against such 
handicaps as the temporary loss of Mis 
Godfrey’s harp in transit and the sudden 
failure of the lights during one of Mr. 
Dean’s numbers. 

Under the direction of Mrs. John W. 
Roby, a program of music and dances 
was given at Memorial Hall on March 
13. Distinguishing features were solos 
by Mrs. Esther Ward Lathrop, soprano; 


ensemble singing by Violet Lewis, Min- 
nie Sonntag, Mrs. Millie Sonntag Urfer 
and Mrs. Aleen Kahle Mowen in the 
Matthews “Wake, My Lords’ and 
Ladies,” and the Debussy “Petit Suite” 
for eight hands, played by Esther Lynch, 
Leona Feltz, Mrs. A. L. White and Mrs. 
J. E. Dexter. H. E. H. 





NIESSEN-STONE PUPILS HEARD 





Present Second Program of American 
Songs at Chalif Auditorium 


Mme. Niessen-Stone’s second evening 
of American songs was given at the 
Chalif Auditorium on Tuesday evening, 
March 18, to a large and deeply inter- 
ested audience. Again this prominent 
teacher and artist demonstrated her abil- 
ity to prepare an engaging program, 
finely sung by her artist-pupils. Ellie 
Hope Anderson sang Koemmenich’s “My 
Love Has Wings” and Gilberté’s “A 
Dusky Lullaby”; Margaret Hussar, J. P. 
Scott’s “The Dearest Place” and 
O’Hara’s “Two Little Stars.” Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “An Idyl” and “Song of 
Sunshine” were heard from Gloria 
Perles, Hamblen’s “Silent Lagoon” and 
the Turner-Maley “Lass o’ Mine” from 
Bernhard Friedman, Linn _ Seiler’s 
“Flower Dawn” and J. P. Scott’s “The 
Wind’s in the South” from Grace Foster. 
Lillian Cutler sang W. Franke-Harling’s 
“Little Sleeper” and Mark Andrews’s 
“In Flanders Fields’; Agnes Robinson, 
Alexander Russel’s “In Fountain Court” 
and Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day”; 
Frieda Rochen, the Turner-Maley “In a 
Garden Wild” and Francis - Moore’s 
“Swing Song.” William Lester’s “Lace” 
and Mrs. Maley’s “A Fair Exchange” 
were sung by George Dale and William 
Stickles’s “Highland Joy” and J. P. 
Scott’s “The Like o’ Him” by Anne Hal- 
pern, while Elsa Gardner sang Francis 
Moore’s “All That I Ask” and Alexander 
Rihm’s “Pack Clouds Away,” and Fran- 
ces Parker, Florence Parr Gere’s “La 
Vie” and Harry M. Gilbert’s “Spring 
Rapture.” Francis Moore played the 
accompaniments for all the singers in 
his usual artistic manner, and was given 
special praise for his songs that ap- 
peared on the program. 





Kalamazoo Applauds Nina Morgana and 
Metropolitan Tenor 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., March 15.—The 
spring concert season of the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union opened March 11 with 
flying colors. The occasion was marked 
by the first appearance in this city of 
Giovanni Martinelli. He fulfilled every 
expectation. Nina Morgana, who ap- 
peared with him, also set vibrating a 
chord of warm appreciation. Both art- 
ists were insistently encored, and both 
were unusually gracious in their re- 
sponses. Emilio Roxas was the excel- 
lent accompanist. Cc. ¥.. B. 





Brockton Applauds Charlotte Peegé 


BROCKTON, MAss., March 6.—Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto, was the assisting ar- 
tist at a concert given last night at 
Pythian Temple, by an orchestra of play- 
ers from the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the conductorship of Arthur 
Brooke. The concert was one of the 
finest given in this city in many years. 
Miss Peegé proved herself an artist with 
a full, rich voice which she used to the 
best advantage. She sang in excellent 
style and was heartily applauded. G. 
Nappi of the orchestra was also heard 
as soloist. Mr. Brooke led his men with 
skill in an excellent and diversified pro- 
gram. 
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ELIZABETH JONES IMPRESSzs 





Welsh Contralto Creates Favora)|, 
Impression in Recital 


Elizabeth Jones, contralto, § froy 
Wales, gave a recital in AMolian |!,)) 
Tuesday afternoon of last week, present. 
ing a program that began with two Ha; 
del airs and comprised further some 
more or less interesting songs by ‘je. 


bussy, Poldowsky, Rabaud, Bemberg. 
Stojowski, Francis Moore, Ward. 
Stephens and others. 


A manage lal 
preclamation relates that the lady jj 
change her name and henceforth }¢ 
known as Evelyn Gwyn, which jj! 
more clearly indicate her Welsh origin 
and which belonged to some members of 
her family anyway. To what extent this 
change of nomenclature will benefit he, 
singing is not revealed. Just nov 
seems as if Miss Jones could profit jer. 
self more by improving her vocal tech. 
nique than by dallying with such vapj. 
ties. For there is excellent materia) 
in her voice and artistic intelligence 
taste and a dramatic temperamen: at 
her beck. But her production, so long 
as she continues to maintain the pres. 
ent rigidity of her lower jaw and to re. 
sort to other devices of technical mal- 
practice, can bring to issue only such 
husky, unresonant and reedy tones as 
She emitted last week. With care and 
assiduous reformation Miss Jones (or 
Gwyn) should become an_ interesting 
singer. She is young and can easily 
improve herself and the amelioration 
would be worth while. 

A large audience delighted in her and 
beflowered her plenteously. Francis 
Moore was her accompanist. H. F. P. 





PRESENT ITALIAN MUSIC 





Italian Musical League Introduces New 
Works at Concert 


The Italian Musical League of New 
York is accomplishing excellent things 
this season, producing in its concerts the 
music of Italian musicians resident in 
America. At its meeting on March 16 
Leo Stroppiana, tenor, sang three songs 
by V. de Crescenzo, “‘Serenata Roman- 
tica,”’ “For You” and “E non so dir 
perchée,” the last named proving the 
finest of the three. Ferrucio F. Corra- 
detti, baritone, sang three songs by En- 
rico Barraja to advantage. Both com- 
posers played the accompaniments for 
their songs. 

Of special interest was the first per- 
formance in America of Alberto Bin- 
boni’s fine Sonata-Fantasia for violon- 
cello and piano, performed by Rosolino 
De Maria, ’cellist, and the composer. 
The work made an excellent impression 
Another novelty was a quartet for wind 
instruments by C. Sanna, played by G 
Fabrizio, flute; F. Santangelo, oboe; P. 
Strano, English horn, and A. Gian- 
matteo, clarinet. The composition proved 
to be charming, with a particularly de- 
lightful Menuetto as the third movement 





Florence M. Holden, supervisor of 
music in the public schools at Ackley, 
lowa, has resigned to accept a position 
as teacher of music in the public schools 
at Davenport, Iowa. Miss Muilenburg 
of Orange City, Iowa, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy as supervisor of mu- 
sic at Ackley. 





Walter Jenkins, northwest district 
song leader for the National War Work 
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; Mr. and Mrs Ross David Meet Noted 
War Leaders on Their French Tour 























e N interesting letter reached the New 
i York offices of MusIcCAL AMERICA 
last week from Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, 
| the New York vocal instructors, who 
| have been in France with Margaret Wil- 
“4 son since the autumn. Mrs. David, 
* whose literary ability has been revealed 
f in a number of exquisite poems, some 
s of which have been set to music by 
Frank La Forge and other composers, 
% has described their experiences so ad- 
| mirably that excerpts from the letter 
- are herewith given. 

“We have had a most unusual and in- 
teresting time over here,” writes Mrs. 


g David. “Traveling entirely by motor, we 
. have had all the opportunities of seeing 
4 the countries thoroughly. Beginning 
h with the opening of the 1500th ‘Y’ hut 
1s in France on Nov. 10 at Chaumont in 
d the afternoon, and dining with General 
id Pershing that night, we were started off 
B with the news of peace the next morn- 


ing. We sang to the happy Alsatians 
in Nancy. One night, near Verdun, we 
found a regiment of our boys; it was 


every line of it from cover to cover. We 


were shocked to hear of Hartridge 
Whipp’s death—he has joined a vast 


army, though. We have been over all 
the fronts, through all the devastated 
regions, even to Metz and Strasbourg. 
But no battlefield is more horrible to my 
mind than the area between Bruges and 
Dunkirk, where the Belgians suffered so 
long; no underground shelter possible, for 
two feet down one is in the water, so 








tinue to entertain until May 1 anyway. 


Mme. Edvina Takes Instruction 


“T almost forgot to tell about our nice 
experience with Mme. Edvina, who was 
the star at the opera in Bruxelles. She 
and Mr. David had studied with Jean 
de Reszke at the same time and had not 
met for some years, but we went to her 
apartment and Mr. David sang for her. 
Well, she was simply bowled over and 
begged him to show her how he got the 
beautiful quality. She said it was the 
first perfect production and real singing 
she had heard over here. So Mr. David 
gave her lessons every day in Brussels 
and arranged for more in Paris, and she 
hopes to be in America next season and 
work more.” 

The letter also brought the news that 
the Davids will be back at their summer 
home at Waterford, Conn., ready for 
their classes by July 1. 





Harriet McConnell Presents Attractive 
Program at Colorado Springs 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., March 6.— 
A program exceedingly interesting in its 
make-up was that presented by Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, on March 3 at Per- 
kins’ Hall. Miss McConnell began her 
recital with a group of Italian works in- 
cluding Gluck’s “‘O del mio dolee ardor,” 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Al Cader de la Sere,” 
and Legrenzi’s “‘Che fiero Costume.” <A 
I'rench group interpreted with like ar- 
tistry comprised Poldowski’s “L’Heure 
Exquise” and “Serenade,” Debussy’s “Le 








d : d 7 i] ao wee Charme” and “EBili. Bili.” arranged by 
just suncown anc tney Piggies; Kurt Schindler. Two English groups 
‘mess,’ so we got in line and ate with showed Miss McConnell’s discrimination, 
them. I sat on the side of a shell hole and included some of the best works of 
with my little mess-kit, and Miss Wilson the younger contemporary composers. 
and Mr. David chose another close by. Sympathetic interpretation, tonally and 
Afterward we got our little organ down artistically given, brought rich favor to 
“ from the car and sang quite a concert. A. Walter Kramer’s Nocturne, “Values,” 
A on ae Ge ce oH gil by Vanderpool; “Fairy Tale,” by Rhea 
once an j yery- Siiherta: “ » Mhave” ee Ppa 
Ww where: it was a new experience for the Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, the New York Wastont's oh ede ae 
4] boys to have lights and they sang and Vocal Instructors, Now in France World War), Silberta’s “The Message,” 
1e ee we ae a Vete’s “Mary Want a Little Sun,” Gil- 
in tion, it was riuiin . bee ane y runwavs and a sort of _ berte’s “Evening Song” and Mana Zuc- 
6 — ringing out from all ovér the hill- poses Mien pe ges ad was actually ¢a’s “Tell Me If This Be True” and “Star 
c . “That was the beginning of many "0 protection from the elements or of Gold. 
ir wenderful hours with our boys and later ©memy. : ; , . 
1e on with the French, British and Belgian Meeting the War Chiefs Ethelynde Smith Sings for Blind in St. 
2- troops. The Belgian experience was ’ . Louis 
unique, for we didn’t have to sing in “I wonder how they endured. We St. Louris, Mo., March 14.—For the 
n- huts, but in the best theaters in Belgium; have had the privilege of meeting all ‘hjak” sane ta ennai Tihelunde 
yr we appeared in Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent the great generals and admirals of all Smith, the soprano, gave - dial tm. 
and Bruges. the Allies; we usually dine with officers cently at the Missouri State School for 
r “Mr. David has had a marvelous suc- after evening concerts. It is our only the Blind. This was one of the engage- 
n- cess. He has never sung so well or re- way of accepting all the delightful hos- ments on Miss Smith’s annual Southern 
n- ceived such ovations. The people came pitalities extended—and all through and Middle Western tour, which has just 
10 to him on the street and embraced him Belgium the burgomaster is the chief } 00) completed. She was highly compli- 
r. and called him ‘great artist.’ In every of the civilians. We have stayed in the vane bial , 
1 ease he has aroused great enthusiasm, oldest chateaux in France and enjoyed a 
.d even with audiences that are usually’ the hospitality of the greatest people Thomas Egan Sings Own Song 
’ unresponsive. And you will be glad to in Belgium and have been associated hs : 
P. know that one of the most successful with some of the great ‘doings’ for our [Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, ap- 
n- songs is ‘Honey Mine,’ by Mrs. Helen own President, even to being the first peared in concert on the evening of St. 
4 Howarth Lemmel; the boys all sing it to shake hands with him when he landed Patrick's Day at Fordham University, 
e- after hearing the chorus three times at Brest. It might seem as if our role New York. _ Featured on the program 
t and they want it over and over again. has not been so much ‘entertainer’ as was Main Street, Heaventown, a poem 
Mr. David has sometimes sung thirty ‘entertained.’ But all these lovely things by the late Joyce Kilmer, set to music 
if minutes in one group. We have longed have really been incidental—our work by Mr. Egan and recently published. 
a for home news, for our mail has gone’ has come first always. We have just The Irish tenor has served during the 
o astray at times and the one MusicaAL commenced a month’s work with our first war as Director of War Camp Enter- 
le AMERICA we got Mr. David ‘scrounged,’ army up here in the area between Bar-  tainments for the K. of C. and has now 
2 as the British say, and we devoured sur-Aube and Chaumont, and will con- returned to the professional stage. 
sd 
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EMINENT ARTISTS 
ENTHRALL ERIE 


Levitzki, Gates, Schumann-Heink 
and John Powell Delight 


Large Audiences 
ERIE, PaA., March 15.—An_ unusual 
number of musical with piano 
music predominating, is Er‘e’s record for 
The visiting artists 


events, 


the last few weeks. 


have included Umberto Sorrentino, the 
young Italian tenor, who with Autumn 
Hall, violinist, and Mme. Cerri as ac- 


companist, gave a concert for the bene- 
fit of Italian War Relief. A special fea- 
ture of the program was the initial per- 
formance of the “Peace Anthem,” by 
Carrie Hultze Petrillo, a local composer. 

One week later Mischa Levitzki played 
a return engagement here and roused 
even greater enthusiasm, if that were 
possible, than in his first appearance a 
year ago. His program ranged from 
Bach to Liszt and was supplemented with 
several extras. 

Lucy Gates and Wynne Pyle, pianist, 
appearing in joint recital, were warmly 
received in a program of variety and 
beauty. The artists responded graciously 
to the insistent demands of the audience 
for encores. 

Ethel Newcomb, a pianist whose tech- 
nique and expressions left nothing to be 
desired, scored a decided success when 
she played Beethoven and modern class- 
ic numbers before an audience of dis- 
criminating musicians and music-lovers, 
whose approval was evidenced by pro- 
longed applause. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, whose name is 
more than ever endeared to the Ameri- 
can public through her generous work 
for our soldiers, shared the honors for 
her recital here with Charles Carver, 
basso, and Frank La Forge, pianist, who 
found much favor with the large audi- 
ence. 

Last, but by no means least, in this 
galaxy of stars came John Powell, the 
distinguished American composer-pian- 
ist, and despite the fact that his date fell 
on the thirteenth of the month his re- 
cital was most fortunate. He thrilled a 
capacity audience with the wonder of 
his art, profoundly sincere and sympa- 
thetic, yet dazzling, brilliant and inter- 
esting. E. M. 


Philharmonic Society of Fulton County, 
N. Y., Presents Florence Macbeth 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., March 3.—The 
fourth event of the present series given 
by the Philharmonic Society of Fulton 
County occurred at the Glove Theater on 
the afternoon of March 2 with the great- 
est success. Victor W. Smith, the con- 
ductor, had chosen a program at once 
attractive and substantial. The chief 
orchestral offering was Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite. The soloist was Florence 
Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who left New York for 
Gloversville immediately after her bril- 
liant appearance in “Rigoletto” on Sat- 
urday night. Her first number was the 
“Caro Nome” aria from that opera. Re- 
called again and again, the soloist gave 
an aria from the “Masked Ball” of 
Verdi as an encore. Her second pro- 
grammed offering was a group of three 
songs in English, with many encores de- 
manded and given. Jeannette Stetson, 
a local pianist, was Miss Macbeth’s very 
satisfactory accompanist. 

Other numbers given by the orchestra 
included the “Oberon” Overture, a Tchai- 
kovsky Waltz and a “Marche Célébre” 
by Lachner. 





Woelber Symphony Ciub of Brooklyn 
Gives Concert 


The third annual concert of the Woel- 
ber Symphony Club, Frank Woelber, con- 
ductor, was given at the Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, 
March 18, under the auspices of the 
Bushwick Community Center, Cornelius 
Sheehan, director. In a delightful pro- 
gram, the club showed improvement in 
technique and in ensemble. Mary Louise 
Woelber gave several musical monologues 
very cleverly. Joseph Gahm, pianist, 
appeared as soloist, winning favor for 
his playing of compositions by Bach, 


Leschetizky, Chopin, Paderewski and 
himself. A. 3. & 


Elgar Oratorio Given in Brooklyn 

A very fine performance of Elgar’s 
oratorio, “The Light of Life,’ was given 
on Sunday afternoon, March 16, at St. 
James Church, Brooklyn. John Steel, 
tenor, who has spent eight months in 
France singing for the soldiers; Gretchen 
Morris, soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone, were the 
soloists. There was a large attendance. 
A. Fe 
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Laroux’s 


‘Reine Fiammette’”’ 


Philadelphia Showered with French Music 


Rabaud and Stokowski Present Programs Well Spiced with Gallic Works While Gatti Offers 
at Metropolitan—New Opera Frigidly Received Despite 


Artistry of the Interpreters—Werrenrath Triumphs with the Bostonians—Josef Hof- 
mann Wins More Plaudits with the Orchestra 




















By H. T. CRAVEN 


Philadelphia, March 24, 1919. 
NSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
fied last week here 
playing in top form. 
were 


was glori- 
by two orchestras 
Operatic interests 

The tribute 
was sincerely 


served by a novelty. 
to art in this instance 
meant, but despite elaborate 
sound success was wanting. 
able that “La Reine Fiammette” will 
follow “Les Ranz des Vaches,” “Cas- 
sandra,” “Le Vili” and “Versiegelt” into 
the ranks of opera represented by single 
hearings in this city. Such concerts, 
however, as were given by the Boston 
and the Philadelnohia Orchestras could 
be encored to the entire satisfaction of 
the music-loving public. Both M. Ra- 
baud and Mr. Stokowski had devised ad- 
mirable programs, nicely adjusted to 
their respective temperamental _at- 
tributes 

The Beston concert, given in the Acad- 
emy on Monday night, was the last of 
the season by this visiting organization. 
It was also the first of the year in which 
the work of M. Rabaud’s players was 
stamped with the authority akin to that 
attained by the famous symphony or- 
chestra before the advent of its troublous 
days. 

Throughout the winter, M. Rabaud 
has been diligently engaged in building 
up artistic morale. His assiduity has 
been bearing fruit in each successive per- 
formance, but it remained for the final 
one to sum up his efforts. The Boston 
orchestra now plays with reassuring tone 
and alluring rhythmic precision. It has 
artistic “personality,” a distinctive 
“voice.” 

M. Rabaud’s good qualities were con- 
spicuously exhibited in Monday’s con- 
cert, which was the best attended of the 
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It is prob- 
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Mr. Reddick has recently set to 
music two poems by 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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five performances in the local series. 
Though no absolute novelties were billed 


three compositions infrequently heard 
here lent variety to his offering. The 
symphonic feature was the No. 2 of 
Saint-Saéns. French music of an alto- 


gether different quality was exploited in 
the “Descriptive Symphony,” “Royal 
Hunt” and “Storm” from Berlioz’s “Les 
Troyens.” In view of the exacting de- 
mands made hy the composer in the stag- 
ing of the Dido-Aeneas episode, it is 
easy to realize why Berlioz was chagrined 


over the theatrical inadequacy of the 
scene, but as a musical picture the work 
can be mad? finely effective. It became 
so in Mr. Rabaud’s vivid treatment. 


The concert began with a reverent and 
majestic performance of Beethoven’s 
“Coriclanus” and closed with Lalo’s “Le 
toi d’Ys” overture, given with rousing 
melodramatic effect. 


Werrenrath the Soloist 


The soloist who may have been ac- 
countable for the fact that the audience 
was the largest of the Boston Symphony’s 
local season, was Reinald Werrenrath, 
whose polished diction and ringing bari- 
tone were heard to magnificent advan- 
tage in the aria “Aprite un po’ quegl’ 
occhi” and its prefatory recitative from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and in the 
“Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “He- 
rodiade.” As the latter number reawak- 
ened memories of Maurice Renaud, to 
say that Mr. Werrenrath’s art stood the 
lest of comparison is to indicate how au- 
thentic are his talents. The American 
singer is unquestionably one of the finest 
baritones on the stage today. The en- 
thusiasm with which he was received 
happily demonstrated that the appeal of 
his sterling abilities was potent. 


“Fiammette” Coldly Received 
Milder even than placid delight was 
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the spirit with which only a partly filled 
‘house received the premiére in this city 
of Xavier Leroux’s “La Reine Fiam- 
mette” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Tuesday night. Plainly antipathy to 
novelties is stronger here than _ the 
publie’s regard for Geraldine Farrar. 
The “favorite” is wanted in favorite 
opera’s, and Leroux’s curious work is not 
likely to become one of them. 

Miss Farrar acted her passtonate role 
with sincerity and vocally, athough not 
brilliant, she was in much better form 
than on her other appearances here this 
season. Her coadjutors were generally 
excellent, especially that gifted actor, 
Adamo Didur, and that ever developing 
basso, Leon Rothier. The latter’s im- 
personation of the wily and ruthless 
Cardinal was a gem of portraiture. 
Hipolito Lazaro sang well as the tragic- 
ally harassed lover. Kathleen Howard, 
Lenora Sparkes, Flera Perini, Ange'o 

3ada and Albert Reiss were satisfac- 
tory members of the long and well 
trained cast. Pierre Monteux read the 
score with due regard for its values. 


Stokowski’s Program 


A short program, 
musical worth was given 
Stokowski in the Academy on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. A vast 
audience revelled in the art of Josef 
Hofmann, disclosing the very familiar 
yet unstaled E Flat Concerto of Liszt. 
Dashing, poetic, technically dazzling was 
the performance of the popular concert 
piece. The magnetism of the virtuoso 
and the splendor of his art made a pro- 
found impression, winning him the most 
fervent plaudits. 

The conductor opened the concert with 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” perhaps his 
best overture. It was romantically and 
fascinatingly played. The major orches- 
tral contribution was the Second Brahms 
Symphony, read with keen intellectual 
insight, delectable clarity and pervaded 
by that singular spirit of subjective 
poetry which is the true glory of the 
composer. The Adagio was a jewel of 
loveliness and the spirited final allegro 
came in ringing refutation of the super- 
ficial charge that Brahms is tuneless. 
Few programs submitted by Mr. Stokow- 
ski this season have been more discreetly 
balanced than this one, consisting as it 
did wholly of numbers of approved mu- 
sical worth. 


but one of signal 
by Leopold 





Carl Formes and Lotta Madden Give 
Youngstown Recitals 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 17.—The 
ballroom of the Hotel Ohio was the 
scene of the recital given here recently 
by Carl Formes, the distinguished bari- 
tone. A good-sized audience was pres- 
ent. Mrs. William Woods Gillen acted 
as accompanist. 

One of the most attractive programs 
given by the Monday Musical Club was 
that which presented Lotta Madden, so- 
prano, and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, in 
joint recital recently at the Hotel Ohio. 
Miss Madden has an attractive voice and 
clear enunciation. Miss Gurowitsch dis- 
played splendid technique and musical 
intelligence. Mrs. Joseph C. Altomond 
played the accompaniments. C. W. D. 





Alma G-uck Makes Wichita Appearance 


WICHITA, KAN., March 17 d 
by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and 
Eleanor Scheib, pianist, the ever-popular 
Alma Gluck gave a concert here on 
March 10, under the local management 
of Thad Hoffman. March 13 brought a 
concert by Rosa Olitzka, contralto, in the 
Shipment Series. K. E. 
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JAN CHIAPUSSO IN 
NOTEWORTHY DEBU | 





Jan Chiapusso, Pianist. Recita 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, March 1; 


The Program: 

Adagio and Fugue | 
C Major, Bach-Busoni; Sonat 
Op. 101, Beethoven; Ballade in « | 
Minor, Valse, Op. 69, No. 1, Ch 
pin; “Reflets dans lVEau,” D 
bussy; “Islamei,” Balakireff; Co 
cert Etude in F Minor, Lis: 
Valse Caprice (“One Lives }b 
Once’), Strauss-Tausig. 


Toccata, 








Heralded as the winner cf 
“Musica” contest in Paris, Jan ( 
pusso, a Dutch pianist, made his A 
ican début here last Tuesday night. 
somewhat academic interpretation of 
first half of his program left the 
ence mildly indifferent.. A distinct 
trast was its attitude in the second 
of the recital, when a series cof bril! 
shorter numbers gained the arti 
tumult cf applause and clamors fo: 
cores. 

Much of the applause was undou! 
ly inspired by the Dutch pianist’s ad 
able technique, luminous and precis 
well as by his splendid tonal quali 
ticns. Possessing these essentials 
gocd musicianship, the pianist’s fai 
however, came in his rhythmic s 
Striving for effect, Mr. Chiapusso h: 
tendency to use the Lunga Pausa 
such frequency that the result, as f: 
musical form is concerned, is extre: 
disecncerting. The Beethoven So: 
and the Chopin Ballade became pufi 
music between a series of unnec: 
pauses. At the end of his prog 
however, the artist overcame this 
dency and the Debussy number ¢: 
an interpretation unusually force ful 
the Balakireff number the most im: 
ing musicianship of the eveniny 
heard. Brilliant interpretations of 
Liszt and Strauss-Tausig works fini 
the program. The anplause of the ; 
ence forced Mr. Chiapusso to continu 
his playing, givine Debussy’s “Ja 


sous la_ pluie,” Chopin numbers 
finally the Schubert-Tausig “Ma 
Militaire.” F, ( 





Norman Arnold Sings for Soldiers 


Norman Arnold, the young tenor, | 
been giving much of his time recent! 


charity work. On March 7, he sa’ 
the Greenhut Hospital, New Yor! 
March 12 at the Salvation Army 


uptown, and on March 15, he sany 
the soldiers at Base Hospital No. 5 








WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—Sumner ~*~ 
ter, the organist of Williams Co 
on March 5, gave his 182d recita 
Grace Hall. He was assisted by ! 
erick H. Martens. 


KAROLYN 
WELLS 
BASSETT 


American Composer — 
Her three new songs: 
DE BOGIE MAN 

LITTLE BROWN BABY 

YELLOW BUTTERFL’‘ 


(Price, each, 60 cents net) 
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Concert Artists and Vocal Teaches 
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GALLO CONVINCED AMERICA IS OPERA MAD 























an Carlo Company Breaks All Records in West and Pacific 
| Coast—$50,000 Receipts for Two Weeks’ Stay in San 
| 


Francisco—Impresario Announces He Will Have Two 


Companies Next Season 














S America opera mad? Direct that 
] estion to Fortune Gallo, the young 
sario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 

and he will you off your 
with the force of his affirmative. 

. Gallo stopped in New York for a 
this having left his 
somewhere in the Middle 
success on the 


sweep 


days week, 
t! adours 
We-', flushed with their 
Pacifie Coast. 

) all my experience as an operatic 
seen such enthu- 


ger I have never 
and such large audiences as we 
In theaters whose capacity for 


veek is normally $17,000, we crowd- 
ross receipts of $21,000. It seemed 
; if everybody in town had gone opera 
mad. Lines formed in front of the the- 
ater long before the curtain went up 
our only problem was to find room 
the people. To me it was a revela- 


‘Well, what are you going to do about 
we asked Mr. Gallo, 
ticular in our mind. 


‘Going to do about it?” he shot back. 


‘Why, we’re going to have two com- 
es next season. One isn’t enough. 
lt appears that the particular brand 


f opera which the San Carlo has been 

ng has struck popular fancy. I 
idge this not only from the big audi- 
ences we have had, but also from the 
remarkable support which the daily 
press has given us in every city we vis- 
d. The critics were always appre- 
itive and in most cases we had edi- 


t¢ 


torials praising us for making it pos- 
sible to hear good opera at theater 
prices. The San Francisco Chronicle 


gave us its editorial leader on the day 





with nothing ~ 


we finished our season, expressing sur- 
prise that during our two weeks’ stay we 
had taken in $50,000. In this way I be- 
lieve we have helped the whole cause of 
music, for througa these editorials and 
the other widespread publicity we were 


accorded interest in the art was stimu- 
lated everywhere.” 
The San Cario seasen, which began 


so auspiciously in New York on Sept. 2, 
lasting for four weeks in the metropolis, 
included appearances in Quebec, the 
leading cities in New York State, De- 
troit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Winnipeg 
(Canada), Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Omaha, where the company is play- 
ing this week, and will include also 
Kansas City, St. Louis and other cities 
on the way east. The operas which were 
in the repertoire were “Mad: ima Butter- 


fly,” “Trovatore,” “Lucia,” tigoletto,”’ 
“Boheme,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
eana,” “Pagliacci,” “Barber of Seville,” 


“Carmen,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Aida,’ 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Marta” and 
“Traviata.” 


For “Butterfly” Mr. Gallo, in the spirit 





Fo:tune Callo and His Prima Donna Wife, Sofia Charlebois, in Winnipeg 


of the times, had a real Japanese prima 
donna, Haru Onuki, over whom critics 
lavished much praise. “The Secret of 


























the re 
done in 


English; 
was 


Suzanne” was done in 
mainder of the repertoire 
Italian and French. 





FINE METROPOLITAN CONCERT 
Helena Marsh and Hackett Are 
Soloists on Sunday Night 
Audiences at the Metropolitan 
day night concerts, made up, as they 
entirely of music-lovers, are in 
a way different from audi- 
ences which grace this great temple of 
music. There are, to be sure, thousands 
of music-lovers who attend the operatic 
performances, but at the Sunday nigh‘ 


Elman, 


Sun 
are, 
almost 


some other 





’ 
) favorites on 
the 
concert stage wall 


operatic and 


be found in 


by 


collection of 150 
leading figures 
political worlds. 





“CARICATURE” 





G. VIAFORA 


A neatly bound, attractively printed 
caricatures of the 
in the musical and 


A cial worthy ahi a place 


on every 


PRICE ONE 


studio 


table 


DOLLAR PER COPY 


R SALE AT BRENTANOY’S, 5th Ave. & 27th St. 


NEW YORK 





concerts the social element is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

The artists last Sunday 
Mischa Elman, violinist; Helena Marsh, 
contralto, and Charles Hackett, tenor. 
The program opened with a Goldmark 
overture by the orchestra. Miss Marsh 
sang the aria, “Voce di Donna” from “La 
Gioconda,” and Mr. Hackett followed 
with “O Paradiso” from “L’Africana.”’ 
Mr. Elman played the violin Concerto 
No. 2 in D Minor by Wieniawski with 
the orchestra. He was particularly 
happy in his performance of the second 
movement, the Romance, and at the close 


evening were 


was given nothing short of an ovation 
by the audience. Mr. Elman occupied 
practically the entire intermission by 


giving three encores. 

Mr. Hackett’s choice for the group in 
the second half of the program deserved 
commendation. It was exactly the selec- 
tion which could not fail to please his 
audience. He sang with beauty and 
opulence of tone and after giving num 
bers by Purcell, Quilter and Sibella he 
added an encore. 

Miss Marsh sang a group by Renard, 
sjemberg, Galloway and Koemmenich. 
Miss Marsh possesses much_ personal 
charm which cannot fail to be of advan- 
tage to her in her concert work. She 
has a voice of excellent quality and sang 
with intelligence. Mr. Elmon closed the 
program with a Chopin-Wilhelmj Noc- 
turne and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” 

tichard Hageman, the conductor, and 
the orchestra came in for a share of the 
applause. D. L. L. 


Ornstein Interests Newark Audience 


NEWARK, N. J., March 24. 
ing throughout was Leo 


-Interest- 
Ornstein’s re- 































cital at the Broad Street Theater 
day afternoon. This was the _ fourth 
event in the series arranged by Joseph 
A. Fuerstman, and a large audience at 
tended. Mr. Ornstein played two of his 
own compositions, a Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor and “Impressions of Chinatown.” 
The latter was enough to make a veteran 
listener gasp with astonishment, both at 
the extraordinary realism of the piece 
and at the technical accomplishment of 
the performer. The audience applauded 


yester 


vociferously. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were as far removed from each 
other in matter and manner as Bee- 


Appassionata, two Bach 
Reel” and a “Danse 


thoven’s Sonata 
chorales, an “Irish 


Negre” by Cyril Scott, and _ several 
Chopin and Liszt pieces. Mr. Ornstein 
was recalled many times’ but he re- 


sponded to requests for more only when 
the announced program was finished. 


P. 


Compositions at Minneapolis 


and Winnipeg 


Grainger 


Grainger’s “Colonial Song,” recently 
performed under the composer’s leader- 
ship by the New York Philharmonic, is 
to be performed in Minneapolis by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’ on 
March 30, Emil Oberhoffer conducting. 
This same work, together with the Aus- 
tralian composer’s two orchestral pieces, 
“Shepherd’s Hey” and “The Gumsuckers’ 
March,” will likewise be heard in Win- 
nipeg, Canada, during the Music Fes- 
tival to be held there April 14, 15 and 
16. The orchestra will be the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and Mr. 
Grainger will be heard in the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto as well as in a number of 
solos. 
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RIDE ON, RIDE ON! 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 
56 W. 45th Street, 


Australian Soprano 
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WOULD TRAIN AMERICANS 
IN ACADEMY AT ROME 


Financiers Propose to Establish Music 
Department and Free Scholar- 
ships for Composers 


A meeting was held at the New York 
home of Otto H. Kahn recently to dis- 
cuss plans for raising $175,000 to aid in 
the founding of a department of music 
at the American Academy in Rome. The 
late J. Pierpont Morgan held a $375,000 
mortgage on the buildings cf the Acad- 
emy, and the financier’s son has offered 
to cancel this if an equal sum is raised; 
$200,000 has already been raised, and 
the rest must be obtained by May 1. The 
speakers at the meeting, among them 
Mr. Kahn, Frank Seymcur Hastings, 
Grant La Farge, Charles D. Norton and 
Major Felix Lamond, were very enthusi- 
astic about the project and believed the 
necessary amount could be gathered 
without difficulty, it is announced. 

It is planned to select three of the 
most promising young American com- 
posers as holders of scholarships at the 
Academy when the music department 
has been started. These scholarships 
will enable the composers to spend three 
years in Rome and to have the super- 
vision of a director who will bring them 
into contact with European composers 
and will take them to the great musical 
centers abroad. 





Marine Corps Wants Bandsmen 


From the headquarters of the United 
States Marine Corps comes a call for 
bandsmen. Applicants will be sent 
directly to Quantico, Va., and may see 
duty in Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
Panama, China or, in fact, almost any 
quarter of the globe, it is announced. 
The pay of a private is $30 a month; 
of a first-class private, $33; of a cor- 
poral, $36; of a sergeant, $38, and of 
a first sergeant (bandmaster), $51. 

“The duties of a bandsman are not 
very hard, with pnlenty of time for recre- 
ation or study,” states the official cir- 
cular. “Bandsmen are given two days 
a week for liberty to go where they 
please, with Washington, the nation’s 
capital, within an hour’s ride from camp. 
For young men of roving disposition the 
Marine Corps offers wonderful oppor- 








The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
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State University, 
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GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


REBECCA CLARKE 
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Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America. 
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ETHEL GAVE COLE 
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Teacher of Singing and Coach 


57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 
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Address: 220 Madison 
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Paris, France 
CON DUCTOR—COACH 
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to see the world at the Govern- 
expense.” Further information 
may be obtained at the U. S. Marine 
Corps Recruiting Station, 24 Eas? 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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"MME. BUCKHOUT’S MUSICALE 


Soprano Aided by Composers in Pro- 
gram Given at Her Home 


A musicale was given by Mme. Buck- 
hout at her New York home cn Friday 
afternoon, March 14, when the soprano 
appeared in a_ diversified program. 
Opening with the “Un bel di” aria from 
“Butterfly,” Mme. Buckhout gave 
Kriens’s “La Lettre d’Adieu,” Blazeje- 
wicz’s ““Nieczeslina” and Ward- 
Stephens’s “Summertime,” accompanied 
by Gladys Grove. Four Vanderpool 
songs, “Design,” “If,’”’ “‘Love and Roses,” 
“Values,” were sung by the composer 
with great success, accompanying him- 
self at the piano. He was asked to give 
an encore, but refrained because of in- 
disposition. 

Mme. Buckhout sang three Grieg 
songs in Norwegian, a Norwegian folk- 
song and a Norwegian song, “Der Blom- 
mar Aster,” by Lawrence J. Munson, 
who accompanied her in this group. Mr. 
Munson also played admirably two 
Grieg piano pieces. The final group was 
devoted to Mr. Vanderpool’s ‘Heart 
dall,” “Every Little Nail,” “My Heart 
Forever” and “A Song for You,” the 
soprano singing them, with the com- 
poser at the piano. So well was the 
group liked that she added three more 
of his songs, “I Did Not Know,” “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains” and “Ma _ Little 
Sunflower.” 


Presselle Sisters to Make Début in New 
York 


Rose and Charlotte Presselle are to be 
heard in a two-piano recital at A€olian 
Hall on the afternoon of April 2, playing 
compositions of Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, 
Liszt, Chopin, Debussy and others. The 
sisters made their début in Boston two 
vears ago. This will be their first New 
York recital. 

Mme. Ratan-devi, whose remarkable 
interpretation of East Indian folk-songs 
were a feature of New York’s artistic 
life the past season, has left for England. 
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CAMPANINI ENGAGES EDW. JOHNSO. 


DWARD JOHNSON, the American 
tenor, has been engaged as a mem- 
of the Chicago Opera Association 
for next season. Mr. Johnson will come 
to America fresh from ten years of ex- 
perience in opera and concert in Europe. 


ber 





Edward Johnson, American Tenor, Who 
Will Join Campanini’s Company Next 
Season 


Prior to going to Europe in 1909 he 
established himself as a leading concert 
tenor. He had been heard at the Cincin- 
nati Music Festival and at several other 
important festivals and in 1907-8 had 
toured a large part of the Middle West 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 

New York knew Mr. Johnson from 
his excellent work with the Oratorio So- 
ciety and with the Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony Orchestras. He 
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sang in Boston with the Handel 
Haydn Society, under Emil Molleni 
and the Cecilia Society, under | 
Lang, and later in the extraordinary 
formance of the “Damnation of Fa 
which was conducted by the famous 
poser, Eduard Colonne. He also 
at the Worcester (Mass.), Ann 
(Mich.) and other festivals. 

Mr. Johnson made his début at P 
Italy, in opera, after having wy 
with Lombardi in Florence. After 
he went to La Scala, Milan, whe) 
was leading tenor for five conse 
seasons. He spent four years at 
Costanzi Theater, Rome, and mad 
visits to Buencs Ayres to sing at 
Teatro Colon. He also sang at 
Royal Opera, Madrid, and in va 
Italian cities. 

In Italy Mr. Johnson Italianize: 
name, making it Eduardo di Gio, 
Among the roles created by Mr. Jo] 
in recent years is that of Marco G) 
in “La Nave,” a new opera by M. 
mezzi, author of “L’Amore dei Tre fie.” 
This opera was first produced at [4 
Scala in November, 1918, and is to 
its American premiére by the Ch 
company next season. 


A 





BONNET THRILLS LOS ANGELES 


Organist Displays His Superb Art jp 
Two Recitals—Lyric Club Sings 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 17.—Jo<eph 
Bennet was the chief musical attraction 
the past week. He was heard in tw 
recitals, in one of which he had an audi- 
ence and in the other he had an organ 
The first recital was at the Bible Insti- 
tute, under the auspices of the S. (. 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or. 
ganists. 

There is a peculiar law in California 
by which churches are relieved of taxa- 
tion if they give no entertainments 
which a fee is charged at the door—but 
a collection may be taken and most peo- 
ple get off as cheaply as possible. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Bonnet played to a large 
audience at the Bible Institute. Unfor- 
tunately, he had only a mediocre instruv- 
ment on which to play, but in spite of 
this he caused the local organists to gas) 
at his technical facility. 

On Sunday afternoon the matter was 
reversed. This recital was at Temple 
Auditorium, where there is a_ $30,()00 
organ of excellent construction. The 
console is movable and was placed on 
the stage for this performance. 

Unfortunately, the first recital had 
sated the musical curiosity of all sav 
the musical few, who knew what to ex- 
pect from such an artist playing su 
an instrument, and the audience was 
shamefully small. But this latter ite: 
did not touch the effectiveness of thi 
work of the French artist, who thrill: 
his audience with perhaps the greates! 
display of organ technique ever hear 
in this city. 

J. B. Poulin led the Lyric Club throug 
its quarterly program at Trinitv Au’ 
torium last week, with Mrs. Hennicn 
Robinson as accompanist. The soloists 
were Margaret Messer, soprano; Harold 
Procter, tenor; Mrs. A. H. Badenoch, 
soprano, and Mrs. Ira J. Moise, mez 
soprano, the latter two in a duet from 
“Lakmé.” 

Mr. Procter sang a solo group, incluc 
ing Lehmann’s “Moon of My Delight! 
and with Miss Messer the solo parts !! 
Harriet Ware’s “Undine.” This chorus 
of nearly a hundred female voices ha 
suffered no slump in the times that 
were so hard on men’s choruses and has 
maintained its former beauty of to” 
and accuracy of attack. W. F. G. 





Galli-Curci Conquers Worcester 


WorcEsTER, Mass., March 20 —\ 
singer has ever aroused more enthus!s" 
on an initial appearance in Worce:te! 
than Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, Ww” 
sang in Mechanics’ Hall last night 1» ‘* 
fourth concert of the season’s Stee 
Series. Mme. Galli-Curei was greete! 
by an audience of over 2000. She w°! 
her listeners from the outset, not 
through her voice, but with her pers 
ality, so unaffected, so simple and char: 
ing. And she endeared herself | 
present when she returned twice t 
her own accompaniment to en 
Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted in 
senting her program by Manuel BP: re" 
ruer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, | 
ist. Mr. Berenguer was well re 
and played an encore in additi 
Chaminade’s Concerto in D. T. © 





The Pilgrim Congregational © 
of Duluth, Minn., was packed Mar 
for the organ recital of Charles 
boin. 
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OPERA BY AMERICAN 
TRIUMPHS IN TAMPA 


“Evandro” by Stephan Guerreri 
ets Splendid Reception — 
“Sings’’ Continue 





~~ 


TaMPA, FLA., March 17.—Tampa has 
heen enjoying what might be termed a 
“home-made” season of opera, unique in 
that the principal offering was the work 
of « Tampa composer, Stephan Guer- 
reri, an American-born musician of 
Spanish descent. The audience included 
not only local music-lovers, but among 
the ‘ourists were a number of subscrib- 
ers to the Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton seasons and the general opinion was 
that the opera, “Evandro,” will make 
an excellent and worthy companion for 
“Pavliaeci” or “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Addison Madeira, president of the Na- 
tional Opera Association of America, 
who happened to be a tourist here, has 
entered into negotiations with the com- 
poser and may include “Evandro” in 
next season’s offerings of his organiza- 


tion. 

“Evandro” was written two years ago. 
The composer is a talented young violin- 
ist, who teaches when not turning out 
Havana cigars in one of the world’s 
largest factories here. With a faith in 
his work that meant the overcoming of 
all obstacles, Guerreri packed his score 
and $1,500 in a grip and went to New 
York, firm in the determination to see 
his opera produced. It was given Nov. 
14, 1917, in the Garden Theater, with 
Ernesto Montaverde in the title rdéle 
and Stella Norelli in the soprano part of 
Sylvia. With war conditions prevent- 
ing as full a hearing as might have 
been desired, Guerreri returned to his 
violin and cigar-making until he was 
again able to guarantee _ personally 
Montaverde and Lavinia Darve, soprano, 
that Tampa would welcome them in 
“Evandro.” 

Three performances of the opera have 
been given within the week and each has 
been greeted by a packed house. Both 
the Spanish and Italian clubs have mod- 
ern theaters and the opera was given in 
turn at each, the composer conducting. 
Montaverde and Darvé won personal tri- 
umphs, while Guerreri was called before 
the curtain frequently. 

While the influence of Puccini and 
possibly Verdi is to be noted in “Evan- 
dro,” the work as a whole is original and 
replete with melody both in solo and en- 
semble passages. Technical treatment, 
sometimes bizarre but always interest- 
ing, stamps Guerreri as a writer con- 
versant with both the voice and the 
orchestra. Too much of the action is 
left to the imaginatien, but, on the other 
hand, stage pictures do not take the 
ascendancy over the music itself. Con- 
sidering the youth of its composer and 
the handicaps under which he _ had 
worked, “Evandro” was remarkably free 
from crudities, and as an example of 
American opera Guerreri’s work is un- 
questi¢ debates. worthy of sincere con- 


sideration on the part of those who desire 
to see worth-while music originate in 
this country. There is nothing to apol- 
ogize for in “Evandro” as produced here, 
except the paucity of orchestral support 
and singers of caliber commensurate 
with the requirements of the secondary 
roles. 

The final community “sing” was held 
Sunday after a most successful season 
beginning with the Liberty Chorus or- 
ganized during the war. As _ tourists 
arrived to spend the winter it became 
apparent that in the songs of yesteryear 
and to-day the visitors and the home 
folks had a common ground. The munic- 
ipality backed up the “sings” to the ex- 
tent of supplying a concert band for 
accompaniments and donated the use 
of the famous Tampa Bay Casino, built 
by Henry Plant, for use on such days 
as the weather was too inclement for 
outdoor singing. 

The attendance averaged 1400 each 
Sunday, there being at times more than 
8000 persons responding to the leader’s 
baton. Many novelties were introduced 
and with great success. Earl Stumpf’s 
wide experience stood him in good stead 
and insur2d a wise mixture of the serious 
with the recreational, so that the net 
result is a great stimulation in matters 
musical throughout the city. 

Jane Finney, prominent in concert and 
recital circles in Chicago and a winter 
visitor in Tampa this season, directed 
a woman’s chorus in the annual sacred 
concert of the Friday Morning Musicale 
vesterday. The chorus sang Mara- 
chetti’s “O Lord Most Holy.” An An- 
dantino from a Haydn-Papini arrange- 
ment was played by the Musicale orches- 
tra. E. 





FREE CONCERTS IN SALINA 





Performances Financed by City Draw 
Throngs—Gluck Scores 


SALINA, KAN., March 17.—Local musi- 
cal organizations have been giving splen- 
did free performances in Salina, financed 
by the city, resulting in crowded houses. 
On March 9 a combined program was 
given at Convention Hall by the Munic- 
ipal Band, T. S. Howell, director; the 
high school orchestra, C. F. Lebow, direc- 
tor; the high school girls’ glee club, 
Nelle Elrod, director, and a community 
“sing” led by Dean Cox of the Wes- 
leyan College of Music. On March 16 
the Eighteenth Battalion State Guard 
Band, with P. M. Richardson, director, 
gave a band concert at the Strand The- 
ater. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Jacques 
Glockner, ’cellist, gave an Edison re- 
creation concert at Convention Hall on 
March 13, under the local auspices of 
the Chappell Music Company. These 
two splendid artists have crossed Kansas 
and have drawn capacity houses with 
their unique programs. 

The Salina Sacred Choral Society, 
George W. Barnes, director, will give 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on April 15. 
Soloists will be Charles Keep, tenor, and 
Donald Lovitt, bass. Mr. Lovitt has just 
returned from overseas service. 

Lindsborg’s famous “Messiah” week, 
April 13 to 20, announces Mme. Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist, as their artists on Sundays. 
The “Messiah” quartet will be Genevieve 
Rice Cowden, soprano; Ella Van Huff, 
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contralto; Charles Keep, tenor, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone. A new feature 
of the Lindsborg festival will be an all- 
Kansas contest open to music students 
in every branch. 

Alma Rosengren, violinist, assisted by 


Oscar Thorsen, pianist, and Arvid 
Wallin, accompanist, gave her annual 
recital at Bethany College, Lindsborg, 


on Feb. 21. 

The Bethany Girls’ Glee Club, Charles 
Keep, director, gave a concert in the 
college chapel Feb. 27, also in Falun, 
Kan., on March 14. 

Manhattan, Kan., held its festival 
week March 17 to 23, at the State Agri- 
cultural College, with Arthur Westbrook 
as director. Local soloists were used 
for their third annual “Elijah” perform- 
ance. The festival closed with a recital 
by Lucy Gates, Sunday night, March 23. 

Mme. Alma Gluck gave a charming 
program at Convention Hall, Hutchin- 
son, March 7, to her usual crowded 
house. Her program was the same,as 
that given in Chicago and Kansas City. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto; Gavin 
Williamson, pianist, and Alma _ Rosen- 
gren, violinist, appeared in_ Salina, 
Lindsborg and Wichita high school and 
Mount Carmel Academy the week of 
March 11 in the Shipman series. 

Edouard Dufresne, baritone; Herbert 
Conover, ’cellist, and Gavin Williamson, 
accompanist, appeared before the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Amateur Musical Club, 
March 6, as the final number of the Ship- 
man series. 

Gavin Williamson is now Chicago rep- 
resentative for the Shipman series of 
Salina, Kan. V. B. S. 


Reed Miller Sings in Carnegie Hall 


Three Times Within Week 


Reed Miller, the New York tenor, made 
something of a record when he appeared 
last week three times in Carnegie Hall 
in one week. On March 13 and 15 he 
sang with the New York Symphony and 
Oratorio Society in the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony and the “Benedictus” from 
Beethoven’s Mass in D under the baton 
of Walter Damrosch. On March 14 he 
was the soloist at the big Shriner’s Me- 
morial Service in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Miller leaves for his Western tour on 
March 25, appearing in Chicago, Ken- 
osha, Wis., with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on March 30, and in Winnipeg on 
April 3 and 5. He will sing in the per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” in Pitts- 
burgh on April 22. 





Pasquale Amato, the baritone, has re- 
turned to New York from his Havana 
successes. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ENDS 
WASHINGTON SERIES 


Werrenrath Soloist at Rabaud’s Final 
Concert—Rosenblatt in Week’s 
Recitalists 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henry Ra- 
baud, conductor, closed its concert season 
in the National Capital March 18 with an 
artistic program of symphony music 
which displayed the beautiful tonal col- 
orings, the volume and brilliancy of the 
organization. In the program were the 
symphonic poems, “La Rédemption,” 
Franck; “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
Saint-Saéns, and the suite, “‘Schehera- 
zade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The soloist was Reinald Werrenrath, 
who sang with finish and artistic inter- 
pretation the recitative and aria “Aprite 
un po’ queg!’ cechi” from “Nozze di Fi- 
garo,” and “Vision Fugitive,” from ‘“He- 
rodiade.” 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who has present- 
ed the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
Washington for the past several years, 
announces a series of five concerts for 
next _season. 

The Fine Arts Enterprises presented 
Josef Rosenblatt, Russian tenor, in re- 
cital on March 16. The concert was 
unique, in that it familiarized the public 
with Jewish liturgical music in numbers 


which were especially impressive. The 
Bizet Aria from the “Pearl Fishers” and 
Lullaby, Grechaninoff, displayed the full- 
ness and sympathetic quality of Rosen- 
blatt’s voice. He was assisted by Stewart 
Ross at the piano, who aside from sus- 
taining admirably the difficult réle of ac- 
companist, gave two charming groups of 
solos. 

At the recent dinner at the Arts Club, 
Bainbridge Crist, the American compos- 
er, was the chief speaker. Music was 
furnished by Edythe Reily Rowe, ’cellist, 
and Mabel Linton, accompanist. Mrs. 
Charles Fairfax, mezzo-soprano, was the 
hostess of the evening, and altogether a 
musical evening was enjoyed. Others 
who have added to the musical pleasures 
at the Arts Club are Mrs. Edythe M. 
Brosius, harpist; David Nemser, violin- 
ist, and Beaumont Glass, violinist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Nicholas Douty closed his lecture-re- 
citals on “The Opera,” which have been 
very popular during the winter under the 
auspices of the Washington Society of 
Fine Arts. He has been assisted in this 
course by Franceska Kaspar Lawson, so- 
prano, and Lucy Brickenstein, pianist. 


W. H. 





Louise Jackson of the piano depart- 
ment of the Florida Conservatory of 
Music and Art at Miami, has resigned 
her position. She will occupy a similar 
position at the Cedartown College of 
Allentown, Pa. 
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It is charmingly melodious and possesses that individual note 
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And birds their mates are 


so should we, For shel-teredclose we too must 


M Witmark & Sons 


H, Molly dear, the Spring 
is here, 
And birds their mates 


are calling; 
They’re nesting now and so 
should we, 
For sheltered close we too 
must be; 
When dark is falling 


Oh, Molly dear, the honey bee 
The blushing rose is kissing, 
Then why should you so cruel be? 
The honey on your lips for me 
You’d not be missing! 


Oh, Molly dear, the sun so clear 
The silver mist is mating, 
And Mother Earth the sky 
draws near; 
The World has wed, 
my dear, 
Should we be waiting? 


so why, 


Rida Johnson Young. 


Oh, Mol-ly dear, the 


Katoh poate 
% * 


be aw 


call- ing; Theyre nest-mg now and 


be, When dark is fall - ing 
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REUBEN DAVIES MAKES 
BOW AS A RECITALIST 


Young Kansas Pianist, Pupil of Ganz, 
Presents Program at éolian 


Hall 
A young Kansas pianist, Reuben 
Davies, made a New York début at 
AXolian Hall Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Mr. Davies has studied with 
Rudolph Ganz and his playing shows 
much of the sanity, healthfulness and 


manly vigor characteristic of that mas- 
ter’s pianism. Soundness of technical 
accomplishment, rhythmic aptitude, no 
inconsiderable show of power and even 
brilliancy manifested themselves as the 
most decisive features of his straight- 
forward and intelligent work. 

But one missed altogether the imag- 
inative element and poetic illumination. 
So that such numbers as Chopin’s F 
Sharp Nocturne, E Minor Valse, C 
Sharp Minor Etude and G Minor Bal- 
lade left the hearer cold, and the Adagio 
of Beethoven’s seldom heard Sonata, Op. 
2, No. 3, was frigid. But the remain- 
ine movements of this work were stimu- 
lating, if essentially academic. 

The rest of the program ccntained 
pieces by Debussy, Ganz, Blanchet. Scott 
and Liszt. nm. F. P. 





Muri Sylba, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Mary Baker Appear in Brooklyn 


The last “Mundell Morning” of the 
season at the Hotel Bossert, on March 7, 
introduced three new artists to Brcok- 
lyn. They were Muri Sylba, Russian 
pianist; Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo- 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
and Mary Baker, soprano. Miss Baker, 
a charming colorature, was well liked in 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” Mana Zucca’s 
“Le Petit Papillon” and Woodman’s 
“Spring.” Miss Sylba played Rachman- 
inoff’s Serenade with feeling and good 
tonal quality. Paderewski’s “Theme 
Varie” followed. A Searlatti Sonata, 
Leschetizky’s ‘‘La Source” and Moszkow- 
ski’s “Jcngleuse” completed her well 
chosen numbers. 

Miss Van Gordon was dramatic in the 
aria, “Mio Fernando,” by Donizetti 
(from “La Favorita’”) and in pleasing 
contrast was her group of French songs, 
very well done. They included “Coucher 
de Soleil” and “Le Tréfle a Quatre 
Fuilles,’ by Lenormand, and Rabey’s 
“Tes Yeux.” An interesting group in- 


cluded “I Lie Awake,” a song dedic 
to Miss Van Gordon; Mary Tu 
Salter’s “A Toast” and “My Love,’ 
Victor Saar. Wilhelmina Mauller’s 
companiments were excellent. 

ey 3. 





New York Philharmonic Visits V: 
College 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 22. \ 
gift could have been more delightf 
more welcome to the Vassar College 
dents than that of E. L. Marston, a1 
ber of the board of trustees, in the 1 
orable concert by the New York 
harmonic Orchestra. From every st 
point the concert was one of super! 
value, especially, perhaps, in the i) 
ent strength of the program, which |; 
tained the D Major Symphony 
Brahms, the Dukas comedy, “L’App 
Sorcier,” the tone-poem, “The Swa 


Tuonela” and the Tchaikovsky Thy 
and Variations from the Suite in ¢ 


Major, Op. 55, which was followe 
urgent and overwhelming applause n 
the college by the “Marche Slav” of ti, 
same composer. The fact that Bram; 
was the favorite composer on the 
gram is a happy indication of co 
musical taste. 


Pochon and Bailly to Teach Ensemble 
Playing This Summer 


Of interest is the announcement iniacd 
this week that Alfred Pochon, se 
violinist, and Louis Bailly, viola, of ¢ 
Flonzaley, both of international repy 
tation, are to conduct a tri-mestral sum- 
mer course for the study of ensem)le- 
playing, beginning on April 1, at th 
home of M. Pochon. Both musicians 


have wide experience in this branc} of 
joining the 


art. M. Pochon, before 
Flonzaley some sixteen years ago, and 
while he was teaching violin at the 
Royal Conservatory of Brussels, founded 
and directed a string quartet which he 
used to take to Switzerland during the 
summer time, and which used to play 
weekly for Mr. and Mrs. de Coppet 
This little quartet, in a manner, was th 
precursor of the Flonzaley Quartet. Myr 
Bailly, before joining the Flonzaleys, 
was with some of the most importa 
chamber music associations of France 
including the Quatuor Capet. M. Bailly 
was also for several years a member of 
the Commission for the final examina- 
tions of the class of string instruments 
at the Paris Conservatory, as well as a 
member of the jury at the final publi 
competition. 
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London Applauds New Suite 


Royal Philharmonic Society Introduces Gustave Holst’s ‘‘The Planets” 


— Numerous Piano Recitals, Débuts, a Benefit and a Choral 
Concert Crowd Week’s Calendar 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, March 3, 1919. 

RING the past week there have been 

D 1uch piano playing and some prom- 
: débuts, the first performance of 
Holst’s Suite by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, a recital by d’Alvarez, a 
peratic concert and a busy Saturday, 
full of very good things. And through 
t rumor has whispered more and 
m of all that is to be expected of the 
ming season of grand opera in Covent 


> 


fine 


Gal ien. 
The outstanding musical event of the 
yveek was the concert given by the Royal 


Philharmonic - Society in the Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, under the 
rection of Arian C. Boult, when Gus- 
c rave Holst’s orchestral suite, entitled 
Toe Planets,” was produced. It is a 
( ‘ne werk by a musician British born and 


British trained, one of the shining lights 
f our younger generation of composers. 
Individual, vigorous, dainty and entirely 
original in conception and treatment, the 
work is a great and important addition 
literature and was mag- 
nificently played by an enormous orches- 
tra. Adrian Boult conducted with mas- 
\ terly skill. Ravel’s “Rhapsody  Es- 
pagnole,” a work new to this society, was 
also played at this concert. Margaret 
le Fairless, a young violinist, who made 
her début only about a year ago, gave 
i very fine performance of the Mendels- 
Concerto. 
Mr. Holst’s astrological suite is in 
. seven movements, only five of which 
t were played, “Venus” and “Neptune” be- 
ing omitted. ‘‘Mars,” the first move- 
ment, Was written in 1914, when the 
first frigntfulness of war was cn us all. 
The second is “Mercury,” a fascinating 
nl faneiful composition; the third, 
“Jupiter,” sometimes majestic, but chief- 
ly rollicking; the fourth, “Saturn,” quer- 
uicus and erabbed, and the _ fifth, 
7 “Uranus,” seemed the portrait of a 
\ humorous trickster. We hope to hear 
the suite again secon, with the ‘*Venus” 
nd “Neptune” movements included. 
l'rances Coopman appeared in recital 
‘Aolian Hall on Monday and proved 
erself to be a charming pianist wit 
‘powerful and brilliant technique. She 
iyved Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D 
Brahms’s Capriccio in D Minor 
nl Intermezzo in A Flat and a mest 
SB lective Prelude in B Flat Minor by 
Paul Corder. 
Mme. d’Alvarez gave one of her far 
d recitals on Tuesday in the same 
and charmed a large audience with 
linely varied program, in which the 


nit 


lly novelty was Teresa del Riego’s new 


to musieal 


sohn 
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song, “The Midshipman.” Other very 
popular numbers were two Spanish 
songs, “Cancion Callejera,” by F. Ped 


rell, and “La Maja Dolorosa,” and Fred 
erick d’Erlanger’s “The Sunbeam and 
the Moonbeam,” all peculiarly suited to 
this artist’s wonderful style. 

A really fine operatic concert was 
given on the evening of the same day, in 
the Queen’s Hall, in aid of distressed 
Russian women and children now in Lon 





Photo by Malcolm Arbuthvrot 


Debenhan Milikoff, Soprano, Who Re- 
cently Made a Successful Debut in 
London 

don, 3000 of whom are in dire need. 


Viadimir Resing was the moving spirit 
of the enterprise and a good sum must 


have been realized, for the hall was 
packed. The program included numbers 
from Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pique-dame,” the garden scene 
from “Faust” and a scene from the 
‘““Mastersingers.” In the “Faust” ex- 


cerpt Rosing was the Faust and Kath- 
erine Arkandy the Marguerite. Murray 
Davey, who was the Mephisto in this 
number, also sang the role of Hans 
Sachs in the Wagner excerpt. Other 
artists appearing were Rosowsky, Ethel 
Peake, Julian Bonell and Valmont, with 
Hamilton Harty conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Steinway Hall was occupied by 
Charlotte Clarke, a young violinist of 
high gifts, who showed the greatest 
promise in her playing of music both 
old and new. Pleasant variety was given 
to the recital by the @ cappella singing 
of the boys from the London College of 
Choristers in some delightful old English 
numbers. 

The evening of Tuesday in A%olian 
Hall was devoted to the recital of Mar- 
guerite Valdi, a lyric soprano, who has 
anpeared in the opera houses of Nice, 
Milan and Monte Carlo. Miss Valdi 
sang songs and operatic airs in Italian, 
French and Enelish with great expres- 
sion. One of the groups presented con- 
sisted of songs by Lorraine Tombo, who 
proved herself a gifted pianist as well 
as composer. 

Moiseiwitsch Plays 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a recital in 
Wigmore Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
and Hilda Saxe one in A®olian. The 
Russian pianist played Chopin numbers 
and the Sonata in D Minor by B. J. 
Dale. The Sonata was given a wonder- 
ful performance, which revealed again 
the beauties and fineness of its Varia- 


tions and Scherzo. Miss Saxe played 
the Beethoven “Waldstein” Sonata and 
two Bagatelles and a Minuet by the 


same composer, as well as a Gavotte by 
Gluck, Minuet by Mozart and some Vari- 
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ations by Brahms. She is a finely tem- 
peramental artist, full of charm, with 
a clear, bright touch and a fine sense 
of rhythm. 

Luia Juta, the South Africa singer, 


gave on Friday a recital of songs grave 
and gay, to suit all the moods of her 
remarkably dramatic temperament and 
voice. 

Saturday was busy, with diverse but 
decided attractions everywhere. In 
Queen’s Hall there was the Chappell 
Ballad Concert with a goodly list of art- 
ists, headed by d’Alvarez and Gervase 
Elwes, and Arthur de Greef as the pian- 
ist, who after a brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s “‘Fantasie Hongroise” received a 
great ovation and was compelled to add 
a charming little piece of his own com- 
position. D’Alvarez gave a splendid in- 
terpretation of the war aria from Bru- 
neau’s “L’Attaque au Moulin.” 

At the Royal Albert Hall the Royal 
Choral Society gave Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” with Sir Frederick Bridge con- 
ducting and Agnes Nicholls, Gertrude 
Higgs, Florence Mellor, Walter Hyde 
and Graham Smart as soloists. 

The third Enoch Ballad Concerto drew 
a big house at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, for there was a fine array of 
stars, which included Elsa Stralia, David 
Iillis, Ethel Hook and Capt. Herbert 
Heyner, with William Murdoch as piano 
soloist. 


Katherine Goodson Appears 


There were two excellent piano re- 
citals at Wigmore Hall, Katherine Good- 
son playing in the afternoon and Fred- 
erick Lamond later in the day. Miss 
Goodson’s recital was the last event in 
her series of three recitals and opened 
with some Brahms numbers, which she 
followed with the Beethoven Sonata in 
A Flat, each number magnificently con- 
ceived and executed by this versatile art- 
ist. A most interesting group included 
Balfour Gardiner’s prelude, “De Pro- 
fundis,” Ernest Farrar’s “Pierrot,” 
Palmgren’s “The Sea” and “Night in 
May,” MacDowell’s “March Wind,” 
Percy Grainger’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Hey” and 
finally a Chopin-Liszt Polonaise and a 
Liszt Rhapsody. It was a fine program, 
perfectly played by one of our greatest 
artists. 

In the same hall Lamond opened his 
recital with Schumann’s Iantasia in C, 
followed by Beethoven’s Sonata in G, 
Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor and Noc 
turne in C Minor and some Tausig’ and 
Liszt transcriptions. In all these num 
bers he showed wonderful technique and 
executant skill. 

Debenham Milikoff, whose song recital 


was so well received here, is already 
well known in Paris, where she gave 
several concerts at the Salle Erard and 


in “Butterfly” at the Theatre 
She studied grand opera roles 
with Louise Grandjean, but has worked 
up her concert répertoire with the ac 
companist, Manlio di Verolli. 
HELEN 


sang 
Lyrique. 


THIMM. 


Zoellners Pay Annual Visit to Schools 
of Dubuque, Iowa 

DUBUQUE, IA., March 17.—The annual 

visit of the Zoellner Quartet at Mount 

St. Joseph’s College and also at St. 

Clara’s College was, as usual, a source 


of much pleasure and inspiration. The 
artists were rewarded with strong ap- 
plause for their masterful efforts. The 


National Week of Song was observed: by 
several of the schools, at Lincoln and 
Audubon, during the week cf Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. In each instance a large 


audience took part in the Community 
S'nging, led by the High School, Glee 
Clubs and orchestra, under the direc- 


tion of Franz Otto. 


St. Luke’s Church also’ observed 


Washington’s Birthday with singing of 


patriotic airs for war veterans, thei 
wives and returned soldiers. 
Silvio Scionti, Chicago pianist, who 


has made several visits here in past sea- 
sons, gave a series of recitals here re- 
cently, and his audiences were enthusi- 
astic in their applause. 

Mrs. Cutler Brown, instructor of vio- 
lin at Epworth Seminary and Upper 
Iowa University, gave a recital at Fay 
ette on March 4. ie ete 


HOFMAN THRILLS MONTREAL 


Pianist Appears at His Majesty’s—Pre- 
sent “Elijah” in Full Form 


MONTREAL, March 19.—Louis H. Bour- 
don presented Josef Hofmann in recital 
at His Majesty’s Theater, Sunday after- 
noon. A memorable afternoon, wherein 
a great artist made a program sublime. 
Such Chopin, such Rachmaninoff, such 
Liszt—there are no words to describe 
the perfection of beauty with which they 
were presented. A great, a very great 
artist. 

Mr. Bourdon presented the Dubois 
quartet again last night in chamber mu- 
sic. Their playing is exquisitely balanced. 
They are a distinct unit in our musical 
life. 

Marietta Gauthier, pianist, pupil of 
Dr. Bois Dunev, played at the Y. M. C. 
A. hall last night. Her technique is 
good. 

I’. H. Blair’s choir is singing Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” complete, be it under- 
stood. The affair takes two evenings, the 
first of which was Tuesday. Mr. Blair 
deserves credit for his energy. 

Ralph Erolle, tenor, formerly of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, is singing 
at the Imperial Theater here this week. 
Later he will sing in “Mignon” with the 
Socicte d’Art Lyrique, when that opera 
is revived. 

Merlin Davies, tenor of the ravishing 
voice, sang at the Y. M. C. A. with his 
Ladies’ Glee Club. His voice is glorious, 
and his own singing style is not equalled 
by any tenor in America. 

McGill Censervaterium students gave 
another concert on Thursday night. 

R. G. M. 


PLAY BURLEIGH’S QUARTET 


Sinsheimers Give First Performance of 
New Work at White Plains 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., March 14. 
The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the fourth 
and last of its second series of chamber 
music concerts at the Contemporary 
Club rooms on March 12. 

The audience was, as usual, most ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic. The pro- 
gram consisted of Schumann’s A Minor 
Quartet, Cecil Burleigh’s Piano Quintet 
(dedicated to Mr. Sinsheimer), Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and 
Grieg’s G Minor Quartet. 

The novelty of the occasion was Cecil 


Burleigh’s Quintet, this being its first 
manuscript performance. The quintet 
is Mr. Burleigh’s first attempt in the 
chamber music field. It is a short but 


intensely interesting work and was en- 
thusiastically received by its first audi- 
ence, Sara Sokolsky-Freid, at the 
piano, ably assisted in the presentaticn 
of the quintet. 


Isolde Menges Welcomed 


Audiences in 


by Co lege 
Iowa 

CHARLES City, Iowa, March 15 
Isolde Menges gave a violin recital at 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, March 15. 
Last month Miss Menges gave a recital 


at the University of Iowa, lowa City, 
which was enthusiastically enjoyed by 
the large audience, which insisted cn 


numerous encores. B 
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URGE MUSICIANS OF 
DAYTON TO UNITE 


Movement for Concerted Action 
Begun at Dinner—McCormack 
and Other Recitalists 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 5.—An event 
which promises to be the forerunner of 
an important musical movement in Day- 
ton marked a dinner given recently by 
the Women’s Music Club at the Engi- 
neers’ Club in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Kelly of Cincinnati. The 
dinner was arranged as a general get- 
together affair not only for the mem- 
bers of the Club, but for the teachers 


and music-lovers of the city, and the 
efforts of the committee in charge were 
rewarded by an attendance of more than 
200. 

Before Mr. Kelly was introduced, Mrs. 
Walter Crebs, president of the club, led 
an informal discussion on the _ neces- 
sity of musical Dayton’s realizing the 
benefits of co-operation. John A. Mac- 
Millan, president of the Civic Music 
League, which has been one of the most 
active agencies in the promulgation of 
music for the residents of the Miami 
valley, made a plea for a better under- 
standing among the musical leaders of 
the city, declaring that only by con- 
certed action could the hope for bigger 
and better things be realized. Co-opera- 
tion on the platform of musical advance- 
ment according to the highest ideals of 
Americanism was advocated by Archie 
Mumma, who spoke for the music teach- 
ers of the city. He was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded for his assertion that 
only in a strict allegiance to the best 
ideals of our country could we hope to 
find a firm foundation for advancement. 
Adelaide O’Brien, representing the Day- 
ton Symphony Association, declared that 
support of the symphony course as one 
of the city’s best artistic assets would 
go far toward cementing the alliance of 
musicians. Definite plans for an asso- 
ciation for mutual benefit will be an- 
nounced soon, it is expected. 

Mr. Kelly, who is connected with the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, made 
“Some Observations on Our Language,” 
a plea for the preservation of the old 
styles of pronunciation and_ spelling, 
and proved by the examples of songs in 
English, sung by Mrs. Kelly, that the 
English language is as beautiful for 
speech or song as any foreign tongue. 

The month has held several other 
events of unusual interest. John Mc- 
Cormack sang to a large audience at 
Memorial Hall, Feb. 11, when he roused 
the usual tempestuous enthusiasm over 
his Irish folk-songs. Although he in- 
cluded some very excellent oratorio and 
lyric numbers on his program, the audi- 
ence paid but scant attention to them 
and reserved its applause for the old 
favorites. 

An altogether charming’ evening’s 
entertainment was provided by another 
troubadour. Thomas Wilfred, a young 
Dane, who has revived the art of lute- 
playing. He appeared under the auspices 
of the Dayton Woman’s Club at Com- 
munity Hall. Accompanied by the clear 
sweet tones of the almost forgotten 








twelve-arch lute, he gave a number of 
the folk-songs of centuries gone by. Mr. 
Wilfred believes in making his song a 
frame for the story he tries to convey, 
and consequently he adds to unusual 
vocal gifts a considerable histrionic 
power. 

Another pleasing program was given 
on the evening of Feb. 22, when Kate 
Pentzer Stokes, assisted by her niece, 
Mrs. Oriana Abbott Jennison, of the 
Dayton Conservatory of Music, and 
Archie Mumma, a young composer of 
this city, gave a dramatic reading of 
“Friendly Enemies.” Accompanied by 
the composer, Mrs. Jennison, who pos- 
sesses a lovely soprano voice, gave Mr. 
Mumma’s “Rhapsody of Grandmother’s 
Autograph Album.” With charming ef- 
fect, Mr. Mumma has set to quaint melo- 
dies the verses taken from his own 
grandmother’s album, and the presenta- 
tion of this, together with several other 
songs given by Mrs. Jennison, closed a 
program which had proved eT a 





ALDA WINS OMAHA’S FAVOR 





Prima Donna Appears in Concert Series 
—Local Artists Presented 


OMAHA, NEB., March 13.—Frances 
Alda was presented as the third at- 
traction in the all-star course which 
Mrs. A. L. Green is so successfully car- 
rying out this winter in the municipal 
auditorium. Mme. Alda was in particu- 
larly fine voice and inspired great en- 
thusiasm in her hearers. Her program 
was varied and interesting, a charming 
group of old French and old English 
proving most acceptable, although the 
“Madama Butterfly” aria made its usual 
appeal. As accompanist and soloist Erin 
Ballard also made a brilliant impression, 
the young pianist dispensing entirely 
with her printed notes during the exact- 
ing program and exhibiting unusual 
pianistic gifts in her solos. 

As the fifth offering in their Local 
Artist Course the music department of 
the Woman’s Club presented Cecil 
Berryman, pianist; J. Edward Carnal, 
basso, and Mabel Woodworth-Jensen, 
violinist, with Alice Davis-Berryman 
and Henrietta Rees as accompanists. On 
this occasion Mr. Berryman appeared 
as composer as well as pianist and his 
“Staccato Caprice” proved original in 
content, a decided contrast to his rather 
weird “Fantastic” Nocturne. These as 
well as his other numbers were played 
with scintillating technique and poise. 
Mr. Carnal was heard in two groups 
which gave opportunity for a wide range 
of vocal effects. Mrs. Jensen played with 
splendid breadth and variety of tone and 
unusual technique. BE. L. W. 





Savannah Chorus in Concert 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 22.—The first 
appearance of the Choral Society in con- 
cert on Monday was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass was the 
chief offering. The Choral Society con- 
sists of about 200 singers and too much 
praise cannot be given to Charles Don- 
nelly, the director, for his untiring efforts 
and to Mrs. Worth Hanks, the accom- 
panist. The soloists were Mrs. Marma- 
duke Floyd, soprano; Leonard Marks, 
tenor, and John Dyer, bass. Their work, 
as well as that of the chorus and the or- 
chestra, was excellent. E. C. 
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THE MISSES SUTRO 
AGAIN DISPLAY ART 


Unfamiliar Brahms Work Per- 
formed by Exponents of 
Two-Piano Recitals 





The Misses Sutro played two pianos at 
once in AXolian Hall Thursday evening 
of last week. They played with amazing 
precision, unanimity and drastic bril- 
liance, after their well-known manner. 
At times the amazed ear was stupefied 
by the mighty vehemence of it all and 


quelled by the vast reverberant billows 
of sound compared with which the potent 
noises that proceeded from the instru- 
ment when the present Premier of Po- 
land used to smite it were as the whis- 
perings of sylvan things. The audience 
applauded this tremendous display of 
plangent virtuosity with great relish. 
The program disposed of its heaviest 
business at the outset. This took the 
form of Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 34b, 
which, little known as it is here, has a 
considerable history, the briefest outline 
whereof must be enough for the occasion. 
It was conceived as a string quintet 
(with two ’cellos), but burned up by the 
composer’s own hand. Rewritten, it took 
the form in which it was heard last week. 
Brahms and Tausig played it in 1864. 
Later, at Joachim’s request, Brahms ar- 
ranged it as a piano quintet, and in this 
form it was published. An obliging note 
in the program related that the Misses 
Sutro are the only pianists who have 
publicly performed it and that it was 
receiving its first hearing in New York. 
It is a splendid though unequal thing, 
conceived in Brahms’s most uncompro- 
mising and profoundest mood. The first 
Allegro and the Andante compel the rev- 
erence of all serious music-lovers. They 
are very lofty, very noble and charac- 


teristic. The Scherzo is rather cu 
some and the Finale deadly dull. 
the first half of the work makes it 
while. 

Other numbers on the program 
the Weber-Rihm “Invitation to 
Dance,” Beethoven’s “Turkish M: 
Templeton Strong’s “Naiads,” and ; 
by Ashton, Arensky and Chaminad; 

H. F 





GANZ PLAYS IN LA CROS 





T 
t 


Swiss Pianist Assisted by His 
Miss Peterson, in Recital 


LA CROSSE, WIs., March 10.—I 
the auspices of the Ibsen Club, Ru 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, assiste 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, gave a fine | 
recital at the La Crosse Theater 
evening. 

The big numbers on the program 
the “Eroica” Sonata by MacDowell 
Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” and 
numbers for two pianos by Arensk, 
Chabrier. Mr. Ganz had also list 
group of Chopin selections and a 
cellaneous group by Grieg, Ganz 
Sibelius. 

The theater was completely sold 
and a reception was given the d! 
guished pianist on the day he ar 
by the leading citizens of La Cross« 
Mr. Ganz’s performance nothing bu 


highest praise can be registered, ar | re 


the two-piano pieces, the Romance 
Waltz by Arensky and the “Espana, 


Chabrier, he had excellent co-operati 


from Miss Peterson, who studied 


him both in America and during hi st 


journ abroad. M. R 





Augusta Cottlow on Tour 


Augusta Cottlow, the American })ia: 
ist, has started on a tour of the Midd! 


West. The artist’s itinerary also 
braces a number of universities, in 


ail 


em- 
lud- 


ing Oberlin, De Pauw, the Northwestern 


and others. Miss Cottlow’s tour 
continue until after the middle of A 


Is to 
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Writes Us About 


CheBaldwin Piano 


“It is now nearly three years since I pur- 
chased my Baldwin Grand Piano. 
creasing richness of tone has been a constant 
inspiration to me in my work, and I wish to 
express to you how well satisfied I am with 

this beautiful instrument.”’ 


One of the World's 
Great Violinists 
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Only One Singer in a Hundred 
Suited for Opera, Says Teacher 
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Arthur J. Hubbard, canes | 
of Charles Hackett, Dis- 
cusses the ‘‘Three Natural 
Essentials’? of Operatic 
Success — Training Then 
Produces Vocal Ease — 
Teachers Must Be Honest 
in Their Opinions 
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B STON, March 24.—It was only nat- 
iral that in talking with Arthur J 
Hubbard, the distinguished singing 
teacher of this city, the conversation 
should turn on operatic subjects, since it 
took place subsequent to the noteworthy 
of Charles Hackett, the tenor 
who made his début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the last of January, and 
who, as everybody knows, had in Mr. 
Hubbard his only teacher. The young 
tenor began his studies at the age of 
eighteen and although he spent a num- 
ber of seasons in Europe, he always re- 
turned for study with Mr. Hubbard in 
the summer, except last year, when he 
was singing at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Ayres. 

“I suppose practically every pupil 
who comes to you has operatic ambi- 
tions?” the interviewer ventured to re- 
mark to Mr. Hubbard. 

“Yes, many long for an_ operatic 
career,” Mr. Hubbard replied, “but not 
ne pupil in a hundred is endowed with 
a natural adaptability for operatic 
work. A singer who expects to go on the 
operatic stage should have, first of all, 
what is understood to be dramatic tem- 
perament. This temperament is often 
manifested in mimicry. It is often seen 
in children who by facial expression, by 
gestures of the hands or by other in- 
stinctive means indicate something 
which might be expressed in words. 
When persons so temperamentally en- 
dowed are telling a story, they uncon- 
sclously bring into play these facial ex- 
pressions to give point to or illustrate 
more completely what they are telling. 


success 


Difficulties of Operatic Success 


“Then, too, the operatic aspirant must 
lave a good robust constitution and an 





Arthur J. Hubbard, Well-known Boston 


Vocal Teacher 


unlimited amount of determination and 
grit. An operatic career is almost im- 
possible to attain, and it is not at all 
worth the effort it requires unless the 


- artist has something far out of the ordi- 


nary to offer. For the artist who is only 
in the mediocre class, there is nothing 
much to look forward to in the operatic 
field. At best, the opera-singer is travel- 
ing a hard road, and he will gain no 
adequate return for all the trials and 
hardships which lie along this road un- 
less he can do really big work. 

“No teacher can decide immediately, 
offhand, whether a pupil possesses oper- 
atic abilities. It may take six months 
before I can determine whether a young 
singer has or hasn’t it in him to try for 
big work in opera. In the case of Charles 
Hackett I made up my mind after the 
first few months of his study with me 
that he would ultimately be deserving 
of an engagement to sing first parts at 
the Metropolitan. 

“The first and most important thing 
for the teacher of singing to insist on 
is technique, which in the case of a 
vocalist means a mechanically scientific 
basis for use of the vocal organ. A re- 
liable vocal technique makes it possible 
to sing florid music. Without such tech- 
nique, the singer might know what he 
wanted to do, but would be unable to 
produce the desired result. It was Mr. 
Hackett’s acquisition of this vocal tech- 
nique that made one of the principal 
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“A first-class composition. 


illy Seeger, should be 
i the piano in every 
household. The 


ily sung, as is like- 

e the new melody.’’ 
Boston Transcript 
“A real American An- | 
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It certainly deserves full recognition from the musicians of this 
ountry as well as from the public.’-—R., R. Robertson, School Supervisor, Springfield, Mo. 


rhe splendid new an- 
them entitled Republic | 
Destiny, by William | and full of good sentiment 
OF 


words 
are heavily freighted ee 
with ideas and_ poetic —New York Mustcal 
purpose, but of the kind Courier. 
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“‘A national anthem for to- 
day,—broad, smoothly written 


without bombast. It certainly 
ought to serve for tomorrow 
as well as for today, and it 


“I have looked over Seeger’s 
Republic of Destiny with 
great interest and will recom- 
mend the anthem in our De- 
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operatic authorities of Italy character- 
ize his singing as of the old school which 
unfortunately has almost completely 
passed away.” 


Question of Vocal Range 


Speaking of vocal range Mr. Hubbard 
remarked, “I contend that all singers 
can produce high notes with ease if they 
are properly trained. In my own teach- 
ing experience I have never encoun- 
tered a tenor who could not sing a B 
Flat with ease or a bass who could not 
sing an F in full voice or mezza voce. 
Take my own voice, for example; I can 
sing from a low C to a high A Flat in 
full voice or softly, and I have not been 
singing in public for years. Ease in 
singing depends almost entirely on the 
training. Of course, the teacher must 
have reasonably good material to work 
with, and in that connection I must say 
that never, under any circumstances, do I 
deviate from my principle of not holding 
out false hopes to prospective pupils. If 
in my best judgment a pupil has no possi- 
bilities, the thing to do is to tell him so. 
That is what the public has a right to 
demand from music teachers generally. 
I have had people from the West and 
Middle West come to consult me as to 
the possibilities of a voice, because it is 
known that I never encourage a student 
unless I honestly believe there is real 
quality and possibility in the veice.” 

Blessed with an analytical mind, Mr. 
Hubbard has been able to make good 
use of his personal experiences as an 


operatic singer and has been peculiarly 
successful in imparting to his pupils 
instruction of the most valuable char- 
acter. He has had for the past seven 
years the valuable assistance of his son, 
Vincent V. Hubbard, and he is also 
aided by Caroline Hooker, who has been 
connected with the Hubbard studios for 
a number of years. a ae 





Sorrentino and De Leone in Joint Re- 
cital in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, MICH., March 16.— 
Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, and Fran- 
cisco De Leone, pianist, were heard in 
cuncert before the St. Cecelia Society on 
Friday afternoon. Mr. Sorrentino’s nat- 
ural quality of voice appealed greatly to 
the audience. Mr. De Leone supplied the 
accompaniments and also played several 
of his own compositions. They were 
well received by the audience. C. H. 





Book Dates for Ellison-White Artists 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 24.—The Elli- 
son-White Musical Bureau, under the 
direction of Laurence A. Lambert, has 
established a new record with the forty 
dates it has booked for the French Army 
Band, from San Francisco to Chicago. 
The same management is responsible for 
the tour now being made by Pablo 
Casals, Spanish ’cellist. Casals has al- 
ready appeared in eight California en- 
gagements and will make ten appear- 
ances in the Northwest. 





EVER-YOUNG “PATIENCE” 
IS REVIVED AT THE PARK 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Sparkling Satire 
Presented by American 
Singers 
The Society of American Singers 
ceased its dalliance with profitless “Bo- 
hemian Girls” and “Fra Diavolos” and 
returned to the fertile pastures of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan on Tuesday evening 
of last week, restoring to local acquaint- 
ance the exquisite, enduringly wonder- 
ful ‘‘Patience” of that deathless pair. 
And “Patience” marks only the begin- 
ning of a steady Gilbert and Sullivan 
diet. Presently will come “Iolanthe” 
and the “Yeoman of the Guard,” with 
occasional dips -into the “Mikado,” the 
“Pirates,” the “Gondoliers” and ‘“Pina- 
fore’ (and why not the _ neglected 
“Ruddygore,” which many consider the 
most inspired of Sullivan’s scores, and 
the “Princess Ida”?). This state of 
affairs is as it should be. We cannot 
have too much Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Their works are a perennial joy, a cor- 
rective, an object lesson. They merit 
the closest attention of those American 
opera composers who are still a-groping 
after the hypothetical American idiom 
and American style. For undisturbed by 
the foreign influences that permeated 
English musical life these two evolved 
a distinctively native art—Gilbert by 
cultivating some of the most exquisite 
and poetic properties of the English 
language to the purposes of the sub- 
tlest humors of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
Sullivan by fecundating his healthy 
genius with the richest elements of folk- 
song. Thus were their masterpieces 
rooted in the very soil of their land, a 
perfectly flowering expression of the 
native consciousness, splendidly inde- 
pendent of alien pressure and influence. 
How abiding is the charm of a thing 
like “Patience” the attitude of the huge 
audience last week thoroughly attested. 
Almost every number was repeated at 
least once—some of them four and five 
times—while the ceaseless flashes of Gil- 
bert’s wit—a wit even more diamond- 
pointed and subtle than Addison’s at one 
end and more aristocratically distin- 
guished than Shaw’s at the other— 
evoked endless sallies of laughter. If 
the sunflower school of estheticism is 
scarcely even a memory to-day, the 
satire of “Patience” is not aged or ir- 
relevant or obscurely local for that rea- 
son. The affectation of estheticism is 
common to all ages. Its forms differ, 
but of its votaries there are always a 
sufficient number to serve as a target, 
mutatis mutandis, for such a_ work. 





Ridendo castigat mores, and of this salu- 
tary principle English literature affords 
no more efficacious example. And even 
as Gilbert’s libretto Sullivan’s music is 
of a perfection—perfect in inspiration, 
flawless in workmanship, at moments al- 
most divine in beauty. It is an object 
lesson in orchestral economy, which none 
the less never fails of the right touch 
in the right place, and in effortless but 
correct and_ seizing characterization. 
Much of Italy’s folk-music is by origin 
operatic. Had not England a wonder- 
fully rich musical folk-lore of her own 
she might form herself one from out 
the effervescent springs of Arthur Sul- 
livan’s operetta melodies. 

It cannot be granted that last week’s 
performance of this jewel was finished 
or executed in the proper spirit and 
traditions of the school. Much of it was 
rough from insufficient rehearsing and 
few of the principals were letter-perfect 
in their roles. Further, none of them 
appeared to realize the fine nature of 
the satire or gave evidence of realizing 
that the keen intellectuality of such 
humor—as of all legitimate satire—de- 
mands poise and even gravity in its en- 
actment and publication if its best pur- 
poses are to be served. There was 
heaviness of touch, overemphasis and 
much obvious misapprehension of values, 
with the consequence that pithy lines and 
phrases were ineffectually winged and 
often mouthed and unintelligible. Even 
William Danforth, ordinarily a first-rate 
Gilbertian exponent, spoiled his PBun- 
thorne by rather coarse, heavy-handed 
methods not at all characteristic of him. 
Bertram Peacock came nearer the au- 
thentic style as Archibald Grosvenor. 
Herbert Waterous was cumbersome as 
Colonel Calverley and had trouble with 
his patter song. John Philips was 
poor as the Duke. Among the women 
Cora Tracy and Gladys Caldwell, the 
Lady Angela and Lady Saphir shone 
particularly. Miss Tracy evinced a true 
understanding of satirical delineation 
and sang with a lustrous contralto. That 
sterling commedienne, Kate Condon, did 
Lady Jane a little roughly, perhaps, but 
still with much humor. A newcomer, 
Winifred Marshall, of obvious stage in- 
experience that somehow or other lent 
a becoming touch of awkwardness to 
the milkmaid Patience, disclosed a pretty 
soprano voice that will be better when 
she learns how to cover her tones. The 
“twenty love-sick maidens” (of whom 
careful count yielded only eighteen) 
sang better than the Dragoon Guards. 
John McGhie conducted with a splendid 
spirit and brought to the fore the mani- 
fold fascinations of the orchestral part. 
For all its imperfections, this revival is 
a gift to be gratefully acknowledged. It 
should crowd the Park Theater for 
weeks. B. Ff. P. 
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11,800 Portlanders Hear Nine 
Concerts Within Fourteen Days 


New Record Made by Oregon City—Casals Gives Two Re- 
citalk—Orpheus Male Chorus in Admirable Program— 
Symphony Players Elect H. L. Bettman Concertmaster 














ORTLAND, ORE., March 17.—Port- 

land has had an unusual and gratify- 
ing musical experience. Nine concerts 
in fourteen days, at which it is esti- 
mated 11,800 persons were in attend- 
ance, show a fine musical growth in 
this city. The musical events were: 
Christiansen Quartet, chamber music, 
March 2; recital by the Monday Musical 


Club, March 38; Apollo Club concert, 
March 4; French Army Band, March 6; 
organ recital in Auditorium, March 


9%; Orpheus Male Chorus concert, March 
Pablo Casals, March 12; Clan Mac- 

concert, March 14, and _ second 
recital on March 15. Pablo 


leay 
Casals 





TEACHERS and 
STUDENTS 


54 Exercises. 


Memory, 
10 Exer- 


Memory, 


Musical 

Intellectual 
cises. 

Fore Feeling, 
three, $10.00. 

How to Memorize 
Exercises, $10.00. 

Summer School, New York City 
in June; Chicago, July; Asheville, 
N. C., August. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


St. James Hotel 
109 W. 45th St. New York City 
Phone Bryant 3247 
Boston classes begin March 13. at 
Brunswick Hotel and continue every other 
week on Fridays and Saturdays. First 
lesson free. 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
N. ¥. City 
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MASTER OF CALVARY CHOIR 
— VOICE — 
STUDIO: 20 East 23rd Street 
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SOPRANO 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 


Personal Address—Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Management—CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney. Associate Mgr. 
511 Fifth Avenue, = York City 


BERUMEN 


PIANIST 
(Associated with Frank LaForge) 
S‘udio 220 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
@v.€U. 


ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire 


Operas, Concerts and Recitals. 
44 West 44th Street, New York. 
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Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, who ap- 
peared in Portland under the direction 
of the Elliscn-White Musical Bureau, de- 
lighted an audience of 1500 persons at 
the Heilig Theater. 


Called by scme the greatest of all 
living ’cellists, he more than came up to 
the expectations of an audience com- 


posed largely cf critical musicians. A 
severely program showed the 
wonderful possibilities of the ’cello and 
the perfection of the artist’s interpre- 
tations was astonishing. Faultless tech- 
nique, complete loveliness of tone and 
subtle beauty of expression made a last- 
ing and profound impression upon the 
fortunate ones who attended the concert. 

The audience, which had been rather 
undemonstrative at first, became wildly 
enthusiastic before the end of the pro- 
gram and showed its pleasure by hearty 
applause, when Laurence A. Lambert, 
general manager of the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau, made the announcement 
that Mr. Casals would appear in a re- 
turn engagement on Saturday evening at 
the Masonic Temple. The second con- 
cert was made possible by the postpone- 
ment of his concert at Vancouver, B. C. 
George Stewart McManus, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was the accompanist. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus gave a re- 
markably good concert at the Masonic 


classical 


Temple on March 11. The chorus, un- 
der the direction of William Mansell 
Wilder, has been splendidly drilled and 


Mr. Wilder conducted with his usual 
ability. The excellent training of the 
chorus was especially noticeable in their 
unaccompanied singing, when there was 
perfect pitch throughout. Some of the 
most admired offerings were “Star of 
Descending Night,” “I’se Gwine Back to 
Dixie,” “The Kilties’ March” and “Jeru- 
salem Morning,” the solo parts of which 
were sung by Robert R. Bond and S. A. 
Patterson. 

The soloist was Walter J. Stevenson. 
He has a basso voice of wide range and 
an agreeable quality. Edgar E. Coursen 
accompanied Mr. Stevenson. 


Elect Cencertmaster 


H. L. Bettman, concertmaster of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, has the 
distinguished honor of having’ been 
elected to that position for the whole 
year by the players of the string instru- 
ments. It has been the practice hereto- 
fore to appoint a concertmaster for each 
performance, but Mr. Bettman filled the 
position so creditably that he was chosen 
to act in that capacity for the whole sea- 
son. Mr. Bettman is profoundly inter- 
ested in the Sympheny Orchestra and 
is one of the leading violin teachers in 
the Northwest. He has a large class 
and is prominent in all musical affairs. 

Walter R. Jenkins made his first ap- 
pearance as community song leader at 
the inter-church mass meeting held at 
the first Congregational Chureh cn 
March 9. Mr. Jenkins came to Portland 
from the Northwest division of the army 
and navy department of the Y. M. C. A., 
with cffices in Seattle. He was general 
secretary in charge of the association 
work at Bremerton Navy Yard before 
entering the Northwest division. For 
several years he was a member of the 
Seattle community chorus of the civic 
and art bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Jenkins, who has a fine 
baritone voice, is regarded as a great 
acquisition to the Portland association. 
He will have charge of all musical and 
social activities. 

The Monday Musical Club took charge 
of the entertainment for soldiers on Sat- 
urday evening. A program was. ar- 


ranged by Mrs. Gabriel Pullin, chair- 
man of the program committee, assisted 
by Mrs. J. H. Mackenzie, Mrs. Florence 
Jackson Youney and the social commit- 
tee, Mrs. Fred A. Kribs, chairman, as- 
sisted by Anna Finley. 

The public school department of the 
Monday Musical Club presented Lucien 
E. Becker in his lecture-recital on Rus- 
sian music at the Lincoln High School 
on March 12. On March 18 he appeared 
before the assembly at the Washington 
High School. The public school depart- 
ment of the club is in charge of Mrs. 

R. Hollister. 

An organ recital was given on Sun- 
day afternoon in the Public Auditorium, 
when Frederick W. Goodrich presided at 
the organ and Roscoe Bell, tenor, was 
soloist. The program was in great part 
devoted to Irish numbers. 

On March 17 the piano ensemble de- 
partment of the Monday Musical Club 
gave a concert in the parlors of the Port- 
land Hotel. Lambert A. Beard was the 
soloist. The program was given by Mae 
Ress, Mrs. B. R. Banning, Mrs. Scott 
Kent, Mrs. L. J. Bergman, Mrs. William 
Owens, Mrs. George L. Oman, Mrs. Ora 
C. Baker, Mrs. Roy Knox, Mrs. E. L. 
Knight, Ella Van Leuwen-Beard, Agnes 
Love, Martha B. Reynolds, Mrs. A. B. 
Bailey, Mrs. F. W. Youney, Mrs. J. H. 
Mackenzie and Elizabeth Johnson. 

William Robinsen Boone, director of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has returned to Portland after a 
three days’ visit in Seattle. Several 
Seattle musicians were. selected by Mr. 
3oone for the Ellison-White Chautauqua 
for the music festivals this fall. 

Charles South, violinist, who has been 


in the Navy Yard at Puget Sound for‘ 


a year, has returned to Portland and is 
again a valued member of musical cir- 
cles of this city. Mr. South is a violin- 
ist of fine ability and was a teacher and 
concert viclinist before entering the 
navy. He was a member of the admiral’s 
band and cencertmaster of the orches- 
tra while at Puget Sound. He is again 
fiving violin lesscns in this city. Daisy 
Gibson, who has a clear contralto voice, 
sang befcre the Hibernian Society on 
I'riday evening. 

Marian Ashby sang at the bonquet at 
the Benson Hotel this week, which was 
given for the Third Oregon boys, who 
had returned frem France. 

On Monday evening, March 10, Lucien 
Becker gave the opening recital on the 
new pipe crgan at the East Side Baptist 
Church, with Mrs. Virginia as soloist. 

Paul Petro, director of the vocal de- 
partment of the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been selected to con- 
duct the new choral society which has 
been organized in The Dalles. Mr. Petro 
is also the director of the choral society 
of women’s voices at Hillsbcro, Ore. 

Under the direction of Mrs. A. C. 
Shaw, chairman of the music2l commit- 
tee of the Laurelhurst Club. a series of 
entertainments and concerts is being 
riven in order to increase the community 
spirit and interest in music. Mrs. Shaw 
has secured the services of Portland’s 
best soloists and excellent concerts are 
assured. 

The regular 
Portland 


of the 
Music 


monthly meeting 
district of the Oregon 
Teachers’ Asscciaticn. George Wilbur 
Reed, president, was held cn Monday 
evening, March 10, in the Music Parlors 
of Lipman, Welfe & Co. A program of 
twelve numbers was given by Wilher’s 
Juvenile Orchestra. Mrs. Evelyn Cam- 
eron sang a Serenade, accompanied by 
the orchestra. C. Eugene H. Paul played 
a saxophone sclo. Alicia McElroy was 
the pianist for the evening. 

The address made by John C. Freund, 
editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, before the 
Chamber of Commerce in Elmira, N. Y., 
has been copied in the Portland papers 
and is proving of great value and inter- 
est to all musicians. N. J. C. 


Ottawa Chorus Scores in “Gondoliers.’ 
Under Conductor Smith 


OTTAWA, March 10.—James A. Smith 
again led the Orpheus Glee and Operatic 
Society to success in three performances 
of “The Gondoliers” on March 7 and 8. 
The principals were H. M. Butler, H. 
E. A. Hawken, N. T. Allan, Clifford Me- 
Adam, F. L. C. Pereira and, for the first 








night, Mrs. J. D. Robertson, Miss W 
Gieden Walsh and Miss Loughren, 
the same parts were taken by M): 
Carnochan and Miss Bell, Miss Mess 
and Miss Little in the Saturday pe 
ances. Everyone did remarkably 
but special mention should be ma 
the fine acting and singing of Mrs. 
ertson and of Mr. Pereira and Mr. 3y;. 
ler. Too much praise cannot be 
the chorus, which did exceptionally 
singing and showed great improv 
over past years. Credit is due Cond 
Smith and Stage Manager Perei: 
the fine showing it made. 

sennett’s “May Queen”’ 
very good interpretation 
by the Ottawa Festival 
the able direction of C. J. L. 


was git 
on Mai 
Chorus, 
Rick 
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Frances Ingram, the contralto, cy, 
a program of old English, French, {ty 
sian end American songs in the < 
of the University of South Dakoi 
Vermillion, S. D., on the eveniny | 
March 3, accompanied by Opal Bullar 


EMERY 


PIANIST—COACH 


(Originator of the ‘‘Fifty Minute Musicales” 


Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
__ (Chickering Piano) 


~ Mme. ANNA DE MAKAI 


SAERCHINGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


125 East 37th Street, New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 991 


DONATO A. 


PARADISO, 


Celebrated Voice Specialist 
(Formerly of Milan, Italy) 


807-808 Carnegie Hall, New 
Te lephone Circle 1350 


WYNNE 


PYLE 


PIANIST 


Haensel & Jones 
AZolian. Hall 
New York 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
S. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Ch¢ 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composit 
Organist - Choirmaster, St. Fi 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 


sHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIAN IST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 


Telephone Murray Hill 991 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with “4 [| \ 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and !0*! 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartett« - 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 E, 150th St., N. 4 


SOUSA 


AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Ceds“* 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
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The Higher Technic of Singing (o> 
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Author of ‘The Practical 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI IS 
HEARD IN NEW ROLE 
AS AN EXTEMPORIST 
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Mischa Levitzki, the Noted Pianist 

fhere was every reason for several 
ritics to be surprised when they heard 
the cadenza that Levitzki played as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
hestra at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 11. The 
‘concerto was the Beethoven C Minor. He 
also surprised his manager, Daniel May- 
er, who had asked him just before he 
stepped out on the stage, “Which caden- 

a have you decided to play?” Levitzki 
replied, “I am undecided, I do not know.” 
He had prepared two, but did not feel 
satisfied with either. He had, however, 
n his own mind certain themes which he 
hoped some day to work out into a ¢a- 
denza of his own. 

Inspired by the fine support he felt 
impelled to extemporize the cadenza on 
the lines previously thought out, and his 
success justified the daring attempt. 

On March 7 and 8 he was soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
‘ago and decided to play the same ca- 
denza. It met with the same success, an 
ovation after he had finished. Maurice 
Rosenfeld, critic of the Daily News, one 
{ Chicago’s foremost pianists and teach- 
ers, recognized immediately this new 
work and wrote that the cadenza at the 
lose of the first movement, unfamiliar 
to most of the audience, was evidently 
Levitzki’s own invention, and far super 
lor to any that had been heard in Chi- 
‘ago. The cadenza was also praised by 
Herman Devries, critic of the Chicago 
lmerican. 

Mr. Levitzki has received many re: 
juests also from a noted pianist, since it 

become known that he wrote the ca 
lenza, to have it published. He has 
promised to do so. 


Grainger Works Popular in London, He 
Learns from Delius 

Percy Grainger recently received from 

Iriend, Frederick Delius, the British 

“Mposer, whose music he championed 

years ago when he first heard it and 
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with power and to spare, and she sings with intelligence and feeling.” 
L 

bound, displaying perfect technique in all her numbers.” 

i! YANKTON, S. D.—From the Press and Dakotan (Recital at Yankton College, Feb. 12th): 
wide range and rich quality. : 

1! WARRENSBURG, MO.—Daily Journal (Recital in Artist Course, Feb. 24th): 
; and flexibility. .. : Marvelous 

1! COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—Gazette (Recital in Broadmoor Series, March 3d. 
: traordinary powers of contralto thrill audience. .. 

I 
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whose Concerto for piano and orchestra 
he has played in America, a letter tell- 
ing of the success of the new violin con- 
certo, performed in London at a Phil- 
harmonic concert by Albert Sammons. 
The work is to be published by Augener 
in Lendon. The new Delius ’cello sonata 
is to be published by Winthrop Rogers, 


who is also bringing out four of his 
Elizabethan songs. Mr. Delius also 
wrote Mr. Grainger that the latter’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey” and “Molly on the 


Shore” are being constantly played in 
London, and that Raymond Duval, the 
l‘'rench musie¢ critic, on hearing them in 
London was so enthusiastic about them 
that he decided to have them introduced 
in Paris on his return there. 


TOPEKA FORMS NUCLEUS 
OF PERMANENT SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Composed of Professionals 
and Amateurs Begins Work in 
Kansas Capital 


TOPEKA, KAN., March 24.—A 
phony orchestra is the goal toward 
which Daniel Muller, head of the Daniel 
Muller School of Music kere, is working. 
The foundation of a Topeka Symphony 
Orchestra has already been laid. Mr. 
Muller has just organized fifty-one 
Topeka musicians as the nucleus of his 
proposed symphonic company. 

“Topeka people spend approximately 
$50,000 a year for musical instruction,” 
said Mr. Muller in discussing his project. 
“Why cannot some of that money be 
made to pay practical returns in the 
form of a great community musical or- 
ganization whose object shall be to serve 
the best in music to the town?” 

The organization already formed has 
in it professional and non-professional! 
musicians. There are ten first violins, 
eight second violins, three violas, four 
eellos, baritone saxophone, oboe, piano, 


sym 


tympanum and drums, trombones, 
French horns, clarinets, flutes and a 
bassoon. The orchestra is the outgrowth 


of the Junior Symphony Orchestra, or- 
ganized by Mr. Muller a little more than 
a year ago, and contains some of the 
same musicians. 

The orchestra 
committee of business 
W. A. Biby is 


has the backing of a 
men, of which 
chairman, which will 
father the movement financially and 
otherwise and assist it to become a 
strong and permanent organization. It 
is estimated that approximately $4,000 
will be needed to meet the expenses of 
the orchestra the first year, the money 
to be secured by voluntary contributions 
from business men and women, no one 
of whom will be asked to give more than 
$10. 

Each professional player and the con 
ductor and concertmaster or leading vio 
linist must be paid for his services. The 
scale of wages of the various musicians 
will be worked out by the business men’s 
committee, to which no musician will be 
admitted. The orchestra is to have the 
use of the City Auditorium without 
charge for practice and concerts. 

In its initial practices, which began 
this week, the orchestra is working on 
“Poet and Peasant,” Rinefeld’s “Over 
ture,” Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” 
and war songs and popular numbers. 
Mr. Muller is acting as conductor. The 
general opinion in Topeka is that the 
undertaking will be a success and there 
is a great deal of interest in the move 
ment because Topeka has long felt the 
need of such a musical organization, as 
the city is the natural musical center of 
the State. i ee 


Brief Excerpts from the First Western Tour of 


HARRIET McCONNELL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cary]l B. Storrs in Tribune (Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 9th): 


In quieter songs she displayed a beautiful pianissimo voice. 


interpretative powers.” 
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HURON, S. D.—From the Daily Huronette (Recital at Huron College of Music, Feb. | Ith): 
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“A contralto voice of great power, richness 
¢ 


Not only is her voice wonderful, her artistry is also.’ 
Exclusive Management:—WENDELL HEIGHTON, 405 AUDITORIUM BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
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HEAR GREELEY PHILHARMONIC 


Wells Soloist with Colorado Forces— 
Local Artists in Joint Recital 


GREELEY, CoL., March 17.—This city 
had the opportunity of honoring a musi- 
cal fighting man cn Sunday afternocn, 
when Lieut. Horace P. Wells appeared 
at the Sterling Theater as tenor soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Lieu 
tenant Wells created a splendid impres 
sion here two years ago when he sang 
the tenor part in “Elijah.” A week 
later he enlisted and became an aviator. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, John 
Clark Kendel, director, was in good form 


and it was a matter of gratification to 
the musical enthusiasts that the two 
heaviest numbers on the program, Pre- 


lude in C Sharp Minor, by Rachmaninoff, 
and “Marche Slav,” by Tchaikovsky, 
were the most appreciated by the audi 
ence, proving that these popular con 
certs are educating the people. 

Friday evening, Eva M. Wright, cr- 
ganist, and John Clark Kendel, basso, 
gave a recital in the Auditorium of the 
State Teachers’ College. Miss Wright’: 
organ numbers, which were pleasing and 
varied, were enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Kendel has a_ powerful voice, 
which he uses with the intelligence thai 
characterizes all his work in the musical 
line. The verdict of the audience 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
Soloist, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Spring Tour, 1919 


“True contralto timbre 
“Held her audience spell- 
“A voice of large proportions, 


Booked by Alma Voedisch) : “Ex 


seemed to be that his best work as done 
in the group of modern ballads. Mrs. 
Josephine Knowles Kendel assisted her 
hushand with her excellent accompan! 
ments. L. W. C. 


Rosenblatt’s Art Stirs Denver Jewry 


DENVER, CoL., March 6.—Denver had 
its first opportunity to hear the unique 
qualities of Josef Rosenblatt’s vocalism 
last evening, when the famous Jewish 
cantor appeared in concert at the Audi- 
torium in a concert for the benefit of 
Jewish War Sufferers. Rosenblatt is 
certainly different from any concert 
singer who has been heard here and his 
audience last night was also different 
from the average one attracted to local 
musical events. Probably 95 per cent of 
the auditors were Jewish. Cantor Rosen 
blatt’s singing held for these people of 
his own faith and blood a spiritual ap- 
peal that they alone could sense and ap- 
preciate, and their spontaneous ap- 
plause, that could hardly wait for the 
last note of his songs, told how movingly 
eloquent his performance was to them. 
To the mere musical listener, outside 
this inner circle of understanding, 
Rosenblatt amazed at times by the range, 
power, quality and versatility of his 
vocal organ. Stuart Ross was the pian- 
ist. J. C. W. 

Heifetz Makes Omaha Début 

OMAHA, NEsB., March 17.—Jascha Hei 
fetz has made his first visit to Omaha. 
The credit of bringing him here goes, 
as in so many other cases, to the Tues- 
day Musical Club, the efforts of whose 
managerial staff were rewarded by a 
capacity house, with 500 seated on the 
stage. The larger numbers which the 
artist elected to play were the Handel 
Sonata in D and the Wieniawski Sec- 
ond Concerto, which, like the numerous 
shorter numbers, evoked wild applause. 


At the piano André Benoist was, of 
course, satisfactory in the extreme. 
E. L. W. 


Percy Grainger, the noted pianist and 
composer, appeared in three Maine con- 
certs, on March 11 in Lewiston, on 
March 12 in Waterville and on March 
13 in Bangor. 





Management: 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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“THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE, 
Books Three and Four. “Three Sketches.”’ 
“Twenty-four Easy Studies.’’ By Alfred 
Holy. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The “Third Year” (Books III and IV) 
of this admirable school course in piano 
playing, whose general plan and scope 
has already been considered at length 
in these columns, has just come from 
the press. The underlying difficulty in 
all teaching of music in the schools, 
public or private, is the small amount 
of time which it is possible to assign 
to it in view of the general demands 
on the students’ attention. Yet an edi- 
torial board composed of such authori- 
ties as Hamilton of Wellesley, Marshall 
of Boston University, Dr. Goetschius 
of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and Will Earhart of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, with William Arms 
Fisher as managing editor, achieves the 
practically possible in solving’ the 
problem. In these last books for the 
third year (Lessons 19-27 and 28-36), 
the consequent development of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the preceding vol- 
umes becomes more apparent. Actual 
practice work for the fingers, study in 
rhythm, in harmony, is co-related with 
elementary instruction in form and sup- 
plementary biographical detail in a 
manner that leaves little to be desired, 
and justifies the titular contention that 
the course develops “the systematic 
training of ears, fingers and mind in 
piano playing” and—what is far more 
important than any amount of mere 
piano playing in itself—‘musicianship.” 
It is this last goal from which the Amer- 
ican student is often deflected by the 
“home influence” or ragtime and so-called 
“jazz” music. The wide introduction of 
a course such as this should do its part 
in awakening an early sense of appre- 
ciation of what is good in the Be at 
mind and ear, and act as a corrective for 
the evil which “popular” writers do in 
the name of composition. 

Mr. Holy’s “Three Sketches” for the 
harp are evidently intended to supply 
brief “show-pieces,” not too difficult for 
pupils. They ring the gamut on pleas- 
ing melodic ideas in the arpeggiated 
chords which are the instrument’s own, 
and all pedal changes of string are indi- 
cated. The second “Sketch,” an allegro 
which allows for rubato in its interpre- 
tation, is effective. The “Twenty-four 
Easy Studies” for the same instrument 
are likewise intended for budding harp- 
ists—most of those who pluck the harp- 
strings are ladies—are progressively ar- 
ranged, and supply preparatory tech- 
nical material for the “Three Sketches” 
already mentioned. 

* * * 


By H. Clough-Leighter. 
By Robert Carvel. ‘Vag- 
(Boston: Boston 


“SEA GYPSY.” 
“‘Steadfast.”’ 
rant.’’ By Linn Seiler. 
Music Co.) 


This big, impassioned song for bass, 
“Sea Gypsy,” is an art-song of the type 
that demands respect. The six-eighth 
time is about all it has in common with 
the songs for male voice we associate 
with the sea. There is real inspiration 
in its straightforward melodic movement 
against a rhythm of syncopated accom- 
paniment, elaborate, quasi-orchestral, as 
Mr. Clough-Leighter’s accompaniments 
so often are; there is a rhapsodic breadth 


and yearning that gives an added mean- 
ing to Richard Hovey’s poem. The song 
is dedicated to Edwin Evans. 
“Steadfast,” by Mr. Carvel, is in- 
scribed to John McCormack, who sings 
it. The publishers are justified in bring- 
ing it out for low as well as high voice, 
since, in spite of a happy reminiscence 
of Wagner in the six opening measures, 
it is a song well set up and effective in 
style and treatment, and does not allow 
Charles Hanson Towne’s poem to suffer. 
Linn Seiler’s pleasant song, “Vagrant,” 
with its happy lilt and unconstrained 
melodie flow, might well have been writ- 
ten by Oley Speaks. It is issued for high 


voice. 

: «+, ® 
“EASTER MESSAGE.” By Lucien G. 
Chaffin. (New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc.) 


There is something very genuine in 
the devotional spirit of Mr. Chaffin’s 
new Easter song, issued for high and 
low voice. It strikes the proper note 
of jubilance and moves with considerable 
animation to an effective climax. The 
accompaniment has been shaped with the 
composer’s accustomed musicianship. A 
present-day sacred song, all said and 
done, must have melody, if nothing else, 
to commend it. Mr. Chaffin’s “Easter 
Message” has a good bit more than the 
merely sonal to deserve appreciation. 

* * * 


“THE FLAGS OF FRANCE,” ‘‘Prayer.”’ 
By James H. Rogers. ‘‘Let Not Your Heart 
Be Troubled.’’ By Oley Speaks. ‘‘Whoso 
Dwelleth in the Secret Places.’’ By Faith 
Helen Rogers. ‘‘Wedding Song.’’ By Mary 
Rosa. ‘‘Easter Vesper.’’ By Harry Rowe 
Shelley. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


There are a certain few songs born of 
the war which will survive it. Of these 
Mr. Rogers’s “The Flags of France,” 
dedicated to Mrs. Newton D. Baker, 
seems to be one. Born of the war, it 
yet is neither a war song nor a patri- 
otic song; it might rather be described 
as a fine dramatization in verse and music 
of the heroic spirit of France, which 
more than any one thing woke the an- 
swering chord in the soul of America. 
Grace Ellery Channing’s stirring poem, 
suggested by Bernard Naudin’s cele- 
brated French War Loan poster, has in- 
spired the composer to write a glowing 
invocation in march tempo for high or 
medium voice that singers cannot afford 
to neglect. The two-measure quote from 
the “Marseillaise” occurring at the be- 
ginning of Page 3, and again at the 
climax, Maestoso, con spirito, three 
measures from the end, was never more 
legitimately or felicitously introduced, 
for its suggestion in each instance gives 
the words of the text their fullest mean- 
ing. It is an art song, but one of the 
direct type, whose appeal lies in its 
vivid presentation of a dramatic text. 
In “A Prayer” Mr. Rogers has passed 
by the more obvious type of sacred lyric 
as well as the straight Biblical text in 
favor of a poem by Alfred Noyes, from 
“A Belgian Christmas Eve.” In spite 
of this last title, this is no more a war 
song than “The Flags of France.” It 
is dedicated to Louise Homer, and ex- 
presses abiding faith in the Godhead in 
a fine melody, simply yet expressively 
harmonized, for Mr. Rogers knows how 
to use art to conceal art. Issued for 
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high and low voice, it is quite as much 
a service song as Oley Speaks’s “Let 
Not Your Heart Be Troubled,” which, 
employing a text from St. John, quite 
legitimately serves as an engaging 
vehicle for the conveyance of a comfort- 
ing religious thought in a smoothly melo- 
dious fashion that should ensure its 
popularity, and is also put forth for 
voices of both high and low register. 
“Whoso Dwelleth in the Secret Places,” 
by Faith Helen Rogers, for high voice, 
depends for its effect not only upon melo- 
dic attractiveness, but also on a well 
planned variety of tempo changes and 
interpretative shadings. Like Mr. 
Speaks’s song, it is intended to please the 
devout listener and unquestionably will 
succeed in so doing. Miss Rosa’s ‘‘Wed- 
ding Song,” for high voice, represents 
a good number added to a small but con- 
stantly used occasional repertory. The 
elision of the C flat in the third chord, 
measure nine, page one (recurring in 
measure three, page five), strikes a 
momentary harsh note in a song that is 
otherwise all sweetness. Perhaps it is 
symbolic, hinting that matrimony brings 
with it an occasional discord. Not even 
a slight and certainly not an intentional 
deviation from perfect consonance need 
be looked for in Harry Rowe Shelley’s 
“Easter Vespers.” It is set to a text 
by Frederick R. Hornby, provided with 
a violin obbligato, issued in two keys 
and also published as a vocal duet and 
in anthem form. It is not subtle; 
straight melody, straight harmony, soft 
stops (figuratively speaking, since the 
accompaniment is for piano) at the be- 
ginning, and full organ at the close make 
it an ideal offertory song to draw lib- 
eral contributions from an Eastertide 


congregation. : 
* * 


“THREE OLD JAPANESE ART DANCES.” 
By Koscak Yamada. ‘After Midnight.’’ 
By Rudolph Ganz, Op. 27, No. 1. ‘‘When 
Chloris Sleeps,’’ “Garden of Thoughts.”’ 
By Homer Samuels. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


The music of these three dances, tran- 
scribed for the piano by Koscak Yamada, 
the only Japanese composer we know to 
be at home in the musical idiom of the 
Occident, is of a type which toward the 
close of the fourteenth century was 
known in Japan as “No.” The “No” 
was a dance stately in character, panto- 
mimic and embracing within its scope 
“a world of legendary lore, of quaint 
fancies and religious sentiment,” largely 
symbolic and suggestive rather than 
realistic. When the tide of Western 
civilization overflowed Japan, the “No” 
and its related folk-dance types bade 
fair to disappear. But the renaissance 
of nationalism, “Kokosui hoson,” saved 
the Japanese drama, and with it the art- 
dance, which still holds its own in popu- 
lar favor. 

Like most Japanese dances, “The 
Crane and Tortoise,” the first of the 
three here presented, was originally a 
song-dance, a dance executed with ac- 
companiment of chorus. In first in- 
stance an old folk song-dance of this 
type, the modern dancer has given it 
an art development, while its music re- 
mains unchanged. The “Four Seasons 
in Kyoto,” the second dance, is a version 
of an old song-dance whose poem and 
music joyfully celebrate the beauty of 
each recurring season in Kyoto, a garden 
city, for nearly eleven centuries the 
capital of Japan, and known for its 
cherry and azalea blossoms in the spring 
and its gorgeously colored foliage in au- 
tumn. It is often danced in Japan, espe- 
cially at weddings, and is accompanied 
by shamisen and drum. 

The “Song of the Plover,” the third of 
Mr. Yamada’s dances, is an ancient koto 
song of which the famous dancer, M. 
Itow, made a dance. Koto music is now 
used in the Japanese dance, though for- 
merly this was not the case. The dance 
tells the story of the original song- 
poem, and is an echo of the feudal days 
of the samurai. Underlying the simple 
poetic narrative is the fact that the 
samurai who has neglected his duty 
must die by his own hand, in accord with 
the stern code established by Kato 
Kiyomasa, a great general of the six- 
teenth century. The cry of the plover is 
the call of death. 

The music of these dances shows that 
logical coherence, that affinity with the 
scales of the West which characterizes 
all the music of Japan. It has to a cer- 
tain degree that quality of indirection, 
of suggestion, which is peculiar to Jap- 
anese poetry. It differs as regards form 
from the usual popular Japanese melody 
in that, instead of consisting of a series 
of short phrase formulas repeated again 
and again, a number of different phrases 
succeed each other until the end of the 
composition has been reached. At the 
head of each dance its scale has been in- 
dicated. In modal character the melodies 
have something in common with ancient 





Greek music—they employ the 


“exact notes, which yet have no de: nj;, 


expression, and no harmonic affini 
There is more or less shifting ot 
tonic, its relation to fourth and 
varies; yet fundamentally this Jap 
music is based on the principle on 
modern music rests: “the essential jy; 
sion of the octave in fourth and ft; 


and the sequence of tones on thes. ;). 


tervals.” And, while all Oriental pr yg; 
is theoretically based upon a penta 5p); 
scale, 


koto and shamisen are capable of pro. 
ducing every kind of diatonic, chror. at; 


and harmonic interval), its possibi ities 


for color and expression are exte ide) 
far beyond a five-tone limit. 

Julien Tiersot has alluded feeling y ¢, 
the difficulty the Occidental mus jay 
finds in transcribing Japanese mus © ;; 
our notation. These dances are «spe. 
cially valuable as authentic musica! 
documents because their transcrib«r, 
Japanese by birth, who has devoted uch 
time and attention to the music 0: 
native land, has also studied au (oy, 
the music of its antipodes in Euro) eay 
institutions. He is able, therefor. 
present the exotic beauty of the musi 
of his native Nippon im a manner at 
once intelligible and exact. 

Mr. Ganz’s “After Midnight,” ajo 
priately inscribed to Isidore Philip) 
the Paris Conservatoire, who has eve; 
us some of the best double-note sticlies 
to be found in the entire range of piano- 
forte teaching literature, is a brilliant 
and effective mood picture in a presty 
movement and, as might be expected of 
a concert pianist, decidedly concerti ite. 
There is a well developed piano mv lod) 
in the_right hand with a rich chromatic 
background of light double-note figura. 
tions to accompany and set it off. Car- 
ried through a number of interesting 
changes of dynamics and expression, it 
rises to a final swift rush of single-note 
passage-work in each hand to end on 
three staccato chords. After a_ two- 
measure pause, like reality breaking into 
a dream, comes the vigorous bell-stroke 
of one o’clock. Those studying the piece 
should pay attention to the composer's 
notes regarding the use of the indicated 
half and quarter pedals. The appear- 
ance of the remaining three numbers of 
the opus—they are listed on the title 
page of “After Midnight”—may be 
looked forward to with interest by al! 
whose technical skill and musicianship 
enables them to encompass piano music 
that moves on the higher expressive and 
mechanical levels. 

Mr. Samuels’s two songs, “When 
Chloris Sleeps” and “Garden Thoughts,” 
are sung by Mme. Galli-Curci. They 
are written with taste and a liking fo! 
an occasional touch of modernism in the 
harmonization of melodic and textual 
ideas, which in their essence call for the 
simple treatment the composer has given 
them. They are art songs and as suc! 
should win the more limited appreciati 


the genre bespeaks. F. H. ‘ 
ok ok * 
“WILL O’ THE WISP.” By Jesse Winre 


(New York: Winlee Music Co.) 


For light sopranos this is a sony tha’ 
will prove a favorite. It is light musi 
operetta-like in style, and it has 3 
melodic fragrance that appeals at once 
to singer and listener. The refrain 
especially pleasing and on its restate 
ment Mr. Winne has placed the melo) 
in the piano and written a counter-sl” 
jeet for the voice, to vocalize on “A). 
always a successful “stunt” for ora 
tura sopranos. Mr. Winne has writte! 
the words of the song, as well tn 
music, and has done so with nm 
charm. 


* * * 

“THE BLESSED OF FREEDOM.” 8y : 
Sebastian Matthews. ‘‘Hold Thou Me UP 
By Samuel Richards Gaines. “The S'"9 
ing Dunes.’”” By Mary Root Kern. (\& 
York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


Mr. Matthews has written |!) ‘ 
song, “The Blessed of Freedom,” * “'* 
nified sacred piece that sounds th: 
of appreciation of our soldiers wo **. 
in the war. The music is melodiou-, ’° 
written and sincerely expressed ‘0! ° 
baritone voice with piano acco )p@!" 
ment. The poem is by William \/4"" 
Slade. P 

Another sacred song, of a di ere" 
type, however, is Mr. Gaines’s “!i0 
Thou Me Up.” Facile melody '! 
good building up make this a s."'s © 
great usefulness in church. It ha 
widely sung in the short time it h: 
issued, and gives indications of 
ing a standard sacred song. Hi: 
low editions are issued. 

“The Singing Dunes” is a ba! 
marked melodic quality, not es] 
new in message, but the kind of : °°" 
that is always received heartily 
audience. For John McCormack it “° 
be a song in a thousand! A.W 4k 






in practice (as regards in try. 
mental music in particular, becaus: thp 
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ecedented Activity Brings 
May. Peterson and Maud 
Powell as Recitalists 


Ta oMA, WASH., March 17.—Tacoma’s 

11 season, now at its height, has 

all previous records for delight- 

fy] concert treats. The Newell Artist 
Course, Which presented among its re- 
attractions Schumann-Heink and 
inn, introduced May Peterson to 
a music-lovers on March 6. The 
prima donna pleased a large audience in 
‘his initial Tacoma appearance. The 
1m numbers, each prefaced in an 

inal way by the singer with a brief 
explanation of the content, were inter- 


estiney and well-chosen and_ included 
pDyvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” Branscombe’s “Just Before the 
Lights Are Lit” and French songs. Au- 
vusta Bates, the accompanist, gave sym- 
pathetic support to Miss _ Peterson 
throughout the program. 


Maud Powell, violinist, assisted by 

f Axel Skjerne, pianist, appeared in con- 
cert at the Tacoma Theater on March 10. 

Miss Powell, whose present tour of the 


Northwest has been a series of triumphs, 
was welcomed in Tacoma by an assem- 
plage of old friends and new, who fully 
appreciated the delightful program given 
by the artist. Both the violinist and her 
assistant, who gave several piano solos, 
responded graciously to many recalls. 

By order of Mayor Riddell, March 12 
was proclaimed Tri-Color Day in Ta- 
coma, when the city was the host of the 
S French Military Band, Capt. Fernand 
Pollain, director. Each of the thirty- 
five members of the organization has 
been wounded in action and decorated 
for bravery by the French government. 
Their appearance at the Tacoma Theater 
provided the finest of patriotic concert 
treats. The program numbers were re- 
ived with storms of applause. Soloists 
with the band were the celebrated French 
¢ artists, Alexandre Debruille, violinist, 
and Georges Truc, pianist. 

At the Lincoln High School audi- 
1) torium on March 14 and 15, the dramatic 






REACH HEIGHT OF TACOMA’S SEASON 


cantata, “Joseph and His Brethren,” was 
presented by 150 students of the institu- 
tion under direction of W. G. Alexander 
Ball, supervisor of music in the Tacoma 
schools. The cantata, which was the 
fifth annual musical production given by 
pupils of the high school under Prof. 
Ball’s direction, was sung to packed 
houses. An orchestra of thirty pieces, 
augmented by a large harp played by 
Jane Little, assisted the strong cast, the 
principals in which were Faye Raymond, 


Verna Sherwood, Myrtle Garceau, 
Charles Johnson, Leo Doyle and Everett 
Styles. 


The second concert of the Big Three 
Series was given under the auspices of 
the Dorcas Society of the First Lutheran 
Church on March 12. Special features 
were the chorales sung by the children’s 
choir of sixty voices, under direction of 
Mrs. Ernest C. Bloomquist, and the en- 
semble numbers by the Ladies’ Violin 
Club, conducted by Mrs. C. E. Dunkle- 
berger. 

The Sam Lewis Musical Company gave 
an enjoyable concert at the First Metho- 
dist Church as the third number of the 
Lyceum Series presented by the Ellison- 
White Bureau. Among the artists were 
Irene Harruff, pianist; Ruth Lavary, 
violinist; Amber Hopkins, soprano, and 
Sam Lewis, Welsh tenor. 

Under the auspices of the Monad Club, 
a series of popular concerts has been 
given at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club- 
house, with Roy D. McCarthy, War 
Camp Community Service song leader, 
as director. The soloists presented were 


Herbert Whitehead, baritone; Vally 
Bigbee, soprano; Electra Havel, con- 
tralto, and Vera Reed, violinist. 

Prominent Tacoma musicians con- 


tributed to the success of the Soldiers’ 
Benefit Entertainment staged at the Lib- 
erty Theater during the past week, one 
local artist appearing each evening. 
Maude Kandle, Mrs. Ella Bloom Kauf- 
man, and Mrs. James Eyre McPherson 
were among the soloists, with Mrs. T. V. 
Tyler as accompanist. 

A delightful concert was recently given 
at the Knights of Columbus auditorium 
by Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, soprano, for- 
merly of Des Moines, Ia.; Rose Schwinn, 
pianist, Charles Patterson, baritone, and 
Paul Moher, tenor. a . B 





= FLAMMER ISSUBS HIS CATALOG 





Music Publisher Prints Complete First 
List of Compositions 


Harold Flammer, the young New York 
publisher, has issued the first complete 
mcatalog of his firm, Harold Flammer, 
Inc, New York. The catalog is dated 
March 1, 1919, and contains the material 
which the firm has published in the year 
and three-quarters of its existence. 
What has been done is worthy of high 
praise, for in the catalog may be found 
re compositions by some of our best-known 
composers, among them songs by F. Mor- 
ris Class, Louis A. Coerne, C. Whitney 
Coombs, Carl Deis, Reginald de Koven, 
Henry K. Hadley, Sidney Homer, Frank 
La Forge, John Philip Sousa, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman and Harriet Ware. 
There are also songs by Bryceson Tre- 
harne and Emilio A. Roxas, foreigners 
Who make their home now in America. 
In the sacred songs, duets and anthems 
“re works by Lucien G. Chaffin, Coombs, 
Eduardo Marzo, John Prindle Scott, Har- 
ty Rowe Shelley, James H. Rogers and 
ethers of prominence. For the piano 
are compositions by F. Morris 
‘oerne, Herbert E. Hyde, Maloof, 


I ere 


J son, Frommel and Sousa. And 
: ‘ammer has also published an 
19: Pera, an achievement for a young pub- 
ew ster, in Henry Hadley’s one-act opera 


’ winner of the Hinshaw prize 
produced by the Society of American 
P‘tgers at the Park Theater last autumn. 





Erwin Hassell and Joseph Pavloff 
Appear in Brooklyn Recital 

rwi Eveleth Hassell, pianist, and 

“€ph Pavloff, baritone, were heard in 

Lager ecital at Memorial Hall, Brook- 


‘ch 21, and were warmly received 
fe gathering. 

lassell again demonstrated his 
nusicianship in a well chosen 
a featuring Chopin’s Fantasie, 
’; two Moszkowski numbers; Schu- 
s npromptu in F Minor, Liszt’s 
yy PSOcie’ No, 12, the Gounod-Liszt 
antasie,” King’s “Humoresque,” 
ikovsky “Scherzo a la Russe” 
in’s Polonaise in A Flat. Mr. 
sclosed a delightful, warm bari- 





aVioft 





ally > and gave with intelligent ar- 
. Brodie ias from “Rigoletto,” “Enfant 
gue” and “Hérodiade.” A. T. S. 





MR. BARTHOLOMEW 
WILL HELP ORGANIZE 
NEW YORK CONCERTS 











Marshall M. Bartholomew, Director of 
Y. M. C. A. Music Bureau 


After managing the efficient and splen- 
did entertainment work at the front, 
Marshall M. Bartholomew, director of 
the Music Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 
has just returned from overseas, where 
he trained song leaders for the A. E. F. 
Mr. Bartholomew will now turn his at- 
tention from war work to the entertain- 
ment of New York’s populace, for in co- 
operation with the Y. M. C. A. his bureau 
this summer will organize a new type 
of community singing in the streets of 
New York, as well as a series of novel 
musical clubs. 





Ernest William Appleby Gives Recital 
Before Canadian Club 


An interesting musicale was given at 
the Canadian Club, New York, on March 
16 before a large audience. The pro- 
gram was given entirely by Ernest Wil- 
liam Appleby, the tenor of the Church 


of the Intercession, who was formerly 
a well-known singer in Montreal. Mrs. 
Bertha Lansing Rodgers, contralto, and 
Hallett Gilberté, pianist, who were to 
contribute to the program, were both ill 
and so the burden of the entire recital 
fell upon Mr. Appleby, who rose to the 
occasion and gave a most enjoyable pro- 
gram. His accompaniments were ad- 
mirably played by Mrs. R. E. Stocking. 





BELLA HECHT WINS FAVOR 
OF FRIENDS IN DEBUT 





Bella Hecht, Pianist. 
lian Hall, Evening, 
The Program: 


Recital, ZEo- 
March 17. 


Etudes Symphoniques, Arabeske 
and Sonata in G Minor, Schu- 
mann; Fantasie Impromptu, Ber- 
ceuse and Scherzo in B Flat Minor, 


Op. 31, Chopin; “Caprice Bur- 
lesque,”’ Gabrilowitsch; “Poéme 
Héroique,” Mana-Zucca; “Etudes 


d’Exécution Transcendante,” Liszt; 
“La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. 











Known already to some of her hearers 
as an infant prodigy, Bella Hecht ap- 
peared as a sixteen-year-old stormer of 
the citadel of fame at this recital. It is 
said that vitality is all on the side of the 
ycung and, therefore, on the supposition 
that Miss Hecht has survived the con- 
flict of Menday evening, some sugges- 
tions for a further prosecution at the 
attack may not inopportunely be offered. 
And chief of these, if she would win 
favor with a more catholic public than 
the obviously friendly cohorts which 
poured into AXolian Hall to her succor, 
is that she should declare a truce for 
some seasons. Obviously she is in need 
of rest and quiet and a chance for 
growth. In a mature. player some of 
her eccentricities of interpretation would 
have deserved the sharp criticism which 
they met in some quarters, but it is pos- 
sible that unwise advice was responsible 
for as many of her shortcomings as any 
intrinsic quality of the young woman’s 
artistic character. She seemed able to 
sketch the main lines of an interpreta- 
tion with a certain taste, but as the pro- 
gram progressed she showed an ever- 
increasing lack of physical power to 
compass her self-prescribed ends which 
it was productive of a feeling of strain 
merely to observe. In the Schumann 
pieces she seemed most at home, whether 
because she played them early in the 
evening while she was yet fresh or be- 
cause she has genuine musicianliness of 
understanding. Cubtlety she is not now 
possessed of, at any rate not in suffi- 
cient measure and not of sufficient plia- 
bility to match the poetic deviousness of 
such Chopin numbers as she essayed. 

Years and sound instruction should 
enable the player to turr to good advan- 
tage such technical and other gifts as 
she gave evidence of. UHer audience, 
which was large and exceedingly «ap- 
plausive, literally came with flowers in 
its hands, and the recitalist was conse- 
quently greeted with the various bom- 
bardments which accompany a success 
of friendship. D.. 4. Fs 


Singer Loses Manuscript; Rewrites the 
Song from Memory 


Kathryn Lee’s musicianship stood her 
in good stead once when a lost manu- 
script of a song, “Separation,” by the 
Countess Rudophe Festetics, made it 
necessary for her not only to write 
the words and melody from memory, but 
also to reproduce the elaborate accom- 
paniment. The singer discovered the 
loss of the manuscript two days before 
the final rehearsal of “Separation,” and 
she felt that she could not face the com- 
poser with a confession of carelessness 
in misplacing the manuscript. 

When the Countess arrived for the re- 
hearsal the American girl tremblingly 
submitted her self-styled “forgery” and 
at once confessed the whole tragic his- 
tory of the lost manuscript and her ef- 
fort at imitating as far as possible the 
work of the composer. For a moment 
the Countess showed signs of panic, but 
when Miss Lee began to sing and play 
her version of the composition the fears 
of the composer changed to amazement 
and then to joy. “It is practically per- 
fect,” she said. 





WESTERN TOUR OVER, 
HARRIET McCONNELL 
AGAIN SETS FORTH 














Harriet McConnell, Gifted Young Con- 
tralto (on Right), with Her Friend, 
Doris Kenyon, the ‘‘Movie’’ Star 
Several years ago Harriet McConnell, 

the gifted young New York contralto, 


used to sing duets with her soprano 
friend, Doris Kenyon. The former is 
now active in the concert field, while 


Miss Kenyon, who used to be the soprano 
in a Brooklyn church choir, has stepped 
into the film-world, where she is known 
as one of the best of the younger stars. 
The above snapshot was taken in New 
York on Riverside Drive, when the two 
young ladies recently met for an after- 
noon’s. walk. 

Miss McConnell has recently returned 
to New York from her first Western 
tour, which included an appearance as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Minneapolis, and recitals 
in Yankton, S. D.; Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Huron, S. D., and two appearances in 
Chicago. She leaves New York again 
on April 3 to appear in concert in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
She then goes to Minneapolis, where she 
joins the Symphony, with which organ- 
ization she is to be soloist on its seven- 
week spring tour, which opens on April 
13 in St. Cloud, Minn. 





CLEVELAND SYMPHONY SCORES 





Sokoloff Forces Making Admirable 
Showing in Popular Concert Series 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 19.—Assisted 
by the Singers’ Club and Rena Titus, so- 
prano, the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, gave its 
third popular concert on March 16. The 
numbers presented by the orchestra in- 
cluded the “Ruy Blas” Overture by Men- 
delssohn, the Prelude and ‘Siciliana” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Schubert’s 
“Moment Musicale” and Liszt’s “Dream 
of Love,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
No. 1, and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March. The orchestra also ac- 
companied the soloists in Rogers’s “Name 
of France,” orchestrated with splendid 
effect by Mr. Stock, and Micaela’s song 
from “Carmen.” Writing of the concert 
in the Cleveland Press, Wilson G. Smith 
says: “Judging from the attendance 
Sunday afternoon, there seems to be an 
awakening in the musical public mind to 
the fact that we have a symphony or- 
chestra well worth hearing. In fact, if 
one had heard Sunday’s program—as 
played—under the auspices and reputa- 
tion of an imported organization, the con- 
clusion would have been rightly reached 
that it were a pity that Cleveland did 
not have something as good.” 
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San Francisco Again Bows 
to Max Rosenand Local Forces 


Violinist Gives Special Recital with Much Success— 
Persinger Proves Excellent Soloist with Hertz Orchestra 
—Pacific Musical Society Gives Concert—Reception for 
Bonnet— ‘Mysterious’ Singer in Début 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 17.—To 
give another opportunity for the music 
lovers of this city to hear Max Rosen, a 
special recital was arranged for Wednes- 
day evening, wherf’an unusual program 
was played by the young artist at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. The Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto in D Major, a Chopin- 
Auer Nocturne, the Beethoven-Auer 
“Chorus of Dervishes” and “Turkish 
March,” “Old Melodie” by Sinding, “Ca- 
price Basque” by Sarasate, and, by re- 
quest, Joseph Achron’s “Hebrew Melo- 
die” and Elgar’s “La Capriccieuse” were 
the announced numbers, and_ several 
charming encores were added. Rosen 
has made a marked success in San Fran- 
cisco, and both he and his splendid ac- 
companist, Emanuel Balaban, will al- 
ways find a warm welcome here. 

Its next to the last program was 
played on Friday and Sunday afternoons 
by the San Francisco Orchestra. The 
principal offering was Goldmark’s “Rus- 
tic Wedding,” Op. 26, which proved to 
be one of the most interesting works 
played this season. The Orchestra 
played with its usual skill both in this 
and in the other two numbers, the Weber 
“Freischiitz” Overture and the Mozart E 


Flat Concerto for violin, in which the 
soloist, Louis Persinger, fairly shone. 
This is one of Mr. Persinger’s best num- 
bers and has been played by him with 
many of the leading orchestras both of 
America and of Europe, but never, per- 
haps, with greater appreciation than 
upon this occasion, when he was repeat- 
edly recalled. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Arthur Farwell is 
president, is working with renewed inter- 
est to bring about the betterment of 
musical conditions in the city. The neces- 
sity of community work is being recog- 
nized, and the membership is steadily in- 
creasing. 

The Pacific Musical Society gave an 
exceptionally good program at the St. 
Francis Hotel on Thursday evening. 
Those appearing were Suzanne Brooks 
Pasmore and Audrey Beer, pianists; 
Mrs. William Poyner, violinist; Dorothy 
Pasmore, ‘cellist, and Helen Colburn 
Heath, vocalist, the songs of the latter 
being of special interest. Miss Heath 
sang “The Look” by Rosalie Hausman, 
“The Lotus Eater” by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, “Arietta” by Vidal, “Menuet” by 
Weckerlin, and the Mirror Scene from 
“Thais,” which she gave in a charming 
manner. Walter Wenzel, as her accom- 
panist, gave valuable assistance. 

Homer Wismer and his mother, Mrs. 
Mathilda Wismer, entertained a large 
number of musicians on Sunday eve- 
ning, the guests of honor being Mr. and 
Mrs. Pablo Casals. A delightful musi- 
cal program was given by these two ar- 
tists with the assistance of local talent, 
including Lajos Fenster, Nathan Fire- 
stone, Dorothy Pasmore, George Kal- 
thoff, Mrs. Robert Hughes and the Wis- 
mers. Mrs. Casals sang delightfully a 
number of French songs and songs by 
Mozart and Schumann, with Mr. Casals 
accompanying. 

Honor Famous Organist 


Joseph Bonnet, the noted French or- 
ganist, was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner given by the Northern California 
Chapter of the Guild of Organists at the 
Bellevue Hotel on the evening of March 
8. Virginia de Fremery, the dean of the 
chapter, presided, and Edwin Lemare 
acted as toastmaster. Among the dis- 
tinguished speakers were Clarence Eddy, 
who said he was proud to act as sponsor 


a 


for Mr. Bonnet after having held this 
honored position with the late Alexandre 
Guilmant. W. J. McCoy spoke of the 
necessity of having music properly 
taught in the public schools, and tribute 
was paid to the distinguished guest by 
Achille Artigues, a fellow-student with 
him in Paris, and also by Glenn Woods 
of Oakland, Augusta Garthwaite, John 
Harridan Pratt and W. W. Carruth. 
Mr. Lemare spoke of his pleasure in hav- 
ing so great an organist play on the 
Auditorium organ, and Mr. Bonnet re- 
sponded by telling what a delight it was 
to find such an organ. He was loud in 
his praise of California and said his tour 
through our country had been like a 
honeymoon trip, it was so filled with 
beauty and happiness. About one hun- 
dred were present at the dinner. 

The Ada Clement Piano School pre- 
sented five advanced pupils in solo and 
ensemble numbers on Friday evening. 
The works of classical and modern com- 
posers were presented by Kathryn Kent, 
Klsie Barth, Barbara Benjamin, Dorothy 
Wolf and Marion Scott. Especially in- 
teresting was the “Rustic Wedding” of 
Goldmark in a two-piano arrangement, 
played by Dorothy Wolf and Lillian 
Hfodghead, who had charge of the pro- 
gram, 

Marion Ramon Wilson, a young con- 
tralto who possesses an unusually attrac- 
tive voice, gave a very successful recital 


at Century Hall on Tuesday evening, 
with Frederick Maurer, Jr., as accom- 
panist. Her program, which was well 
chosen and included songs and arias, was 
beautifully sung. 


A “Mystery Concert” 


San Franciscans have been trying for 
the last few days to decide what consti- 
tutes a “mystery concert,” for that is the 
name given by the local critics to the 
concert held at the Auditorium on Thurs- 
day evening. 

For several davs profuse advertise- 
ments of superlatives had announced a 
concert by “Countess Mirafiori” and as- 
sisting artists. Despite one of the worst 
storms of the season about 2000 persons 
attended. Some among the audience 
recognized the Countess as Blanche Du- 
fresne, who has been in California for 
the past two years. Uda Waldrop took 
the place of the indisposed accompanist. 

Members of the Bohemian Club and 
their guests were tendered a complimen- 
tary “twilight” organ recital by Edwin 
Lemare at the Auditorium on Wednesday 
afternoon. Several hundred were pres- 
ent. Mr. Lemare played his hundredth 
recital on this organ on Sunday, a special 
program having been arranged for the 
occasion. 

Antoine de Vally gave an informal re- 
ception and musicale at his studio on 
Wednesday afternoon, when a large num- 
ber of friends enjoyed a program pre- 
sented by himself, Marguerite de Toel, 
Theo Marc, Lydia Snead and André 
Tarny, with Doris Donnan as accom- 
panist. 

Stella Jellica, soprano, was the soloist 
at a concert given by the orchestra in 
the Sun Court of the Palace Hotel on 
Sunday evening under the direction of 
Rudy Sieger. She also appeared at a re- 
cent municipal organ recital and scored 
a success on each occasion. At the Fair- 
mont Hotel lobby concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, Charles Bulotti, tenor, sang a num- 
ber of songs and made a favorable im- 
pression. A large audience was present. 

KE. M. B. 





SAN JOSE HEARS BONNET 





Famous French Organist Appears in 
Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 14.—Joseph 
Bonnet’s recital was the second attrac- 
tion in the Pacific Conservatory’s artist 
series. Audience and critics alike were 
thrilled by the art of this marvelous 
Frenchman. Since his recent recital he 
has been lauded as program-maker and 
composer as well as interpreter. The 
program on this occasion comprised com- 
positions ranging from pre-Bach times to 
the present day, and of course the great 
Johann Sebastian himself was not over- 
looked. Of the modern numbers perhaps 
none proved more interesting than the 
artist’s own compositions; of these, his 
“Concert Variations” was probably the 
most striking. At the conclusion of the 
printed program (played, by the way, 
with but one intermission), the audience 
remained seated, clamoring for extras. 
They were well repaid when M. Bonnet 
graciously responded with Martini’s well- 
known Gavotte. 

M. Bonnet also gave a morning recital 
at Stanford University, playing on the 
organ in the noted Memorial Chapel. 
Several music-lovers from San José at- 
tended this recital and also that given in 
San Francisco, so as to hear the great 
organ virtuoso three times in one week. 

The annual recital of compositions by 
the students in the theory department of 
the Pacific Conservatory took place last 
Monday evening. Howard Harold Han- 
son is the capable head of the depart- 
ment, and his pupils always have inter- 
esting work to present. The specially ad- 
vertised features of the evening were 
some compositions by Ischikawa, a young 
Japanese student who writes very inter- 
estingly. Some songs by Maurice Hill 
also deserve special mention as being the 
most truly individual numbers on the 
program, individual in the sense that they 
do not imitate the idiom of the instruc- 
tor, a natural but regrettable shortcom- 
ing in the work of many youthful com- 
posers. M. Mt. F. 





Lambert Murphy Makes Denver Bow 


DENVER, CoL., March 14,—Lambert 
Murphy’s lovely tenor voice was heard 
in this city for the first time last night 
when he appeared in the Municipal Art- 


ist Course as a substitute for Marie Rap- 
pold. Mr. Murphy at once charmed by 
the lyric beauty of his voice, his clean- 
cut enunciation, musicianly style and 
emotional warmth. His delivery of 
“Deeper and Deeper Still” and “Waft 
Her, Angels,” with which he began his 
program, at once stamped him as an 
artist of high rank. Lawrence Whipp 
accompanied Mr. Murphy with skill and 
good taste both on the piano and the 
organ, which was effectively used for 
three of the program numbers. 
J. C. W. 


Winifred Christie, Vera Barstow and 
Viadimir Resnikoff in Concert 


The six hundred and _ ninety-second 
Globe concert, given in the De Witt Clin- 
ton Auditorium on March 19, was distin- 
guished by the singing of Vladimir Res- 
nikoff, the Russian baritone. In two 
groups of songs from Russia, Mr. Res- 
nikoff again proved himself a remarkable 
interpreter—not a mere interpreter of 
song, but of all the elements of which 
song is the natural expression. Mention 
should be given to Dr. Oscar E. 
Schminke, his accompanist, who was on 
the program also for two impressive 
songs. In his accompanying Dr. 
Schminke caught admirably the spirit of 
each interpretation. Vera Barstow 
played admirably two groups of violin 
solos and many encores, with Josef Ad- 
ler at the piand. Her interpretation of 
Samuel Gardner’s “From the Cane- 
brake” had to be repeated, while a little 
Grainger number and Debussy’s “Il 
pleure dans mon coeur” were also sym- 
pathetically given. Winifred Christie 
was on the program for a Chopin Scherzo 
and a Liszt Rhapsody, but was obliged to 
return to the piano again and again to 
add to these, so cordial was the applause. 









BALTIMORE MUSIC-LOVE 8 
HAIL WERRENY qj 


Baritone Is Soloist at Final 
Symphony Concert—The Bo: 
Win Applause 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 20.—T 
cluding concert of the Boston Sy: 
Orchestra’s local season was giy 
night at the Lyric, with Reina] 
renrath, the American baritone, 
ing in place of Mme. Melba. 1T 
gram consisted of Saint-Saéns’s 
Symphony, the ‘‘Nocturnes” of | 
and the “Freischiitz”’ Overture of 
with the Bach Concerto for violir 
oboe and trumpet, in which t 
parts were played by Mr. Fradk 
Laurent, Mr. Longy and Mr. Hei 
Mr. Adams at the harpsichord. 1). 
rarely heard work proved genui: 
freshing. The reception with wh 
Werrenrath was greeted promis 
his work would be given serious 
tion. And rightly so, for the sin; 
the Mozart aria from the “Marr 
Figaro” and another from Ma 
“Hérodiade” was of such artistic i 
that the audience realized that th 
tone’s contribution to the progra 
indeed notable. He had to ackn 
prolonged applause. 

The members of the Metropolitay (\y; 
(the former Germania Mann 
were given an evening of musica 
elty in the program presented ): 
Boston Symphony Brass Octet, Gust 
Heim, director, at the clubhouse on t} 
evening of March 18. The octet playe 
finely the Auber “Du _ Diable’”’ 
group of arrangements. Bruno Jaecneik 
the first horn of the combination, vay, 
further demonstration of his mus 
ship by singing a song for bariton 

The concert given by the student 
with the assistance of outside ari 
the Peabody Conservatory of Mus 
the afternoon of March 21, under t 
rection of Harold Randolph, was hear 
by a large audience. The program 
prised the Gluck “Iphigenie”’ Overture, « 
Volkman Serenade for strings and tw 
solo numbers. The singing of Alice Se 
pel, who presented the “Air de Lia” f: 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
creditable, and his playing in the Chopi 
F Minor Concerto proved that 
Sylvanus Levin is possessed of 
that promises a broad development. 

Jan Chiapusso, Dutch pianist, gave a 
informal recital before the faculty 
students on Thursday afternoon 
East Hall of the Peabody Conservator 
His work received the favor of the au 
ence. 

Victoria Bosko, pianist, and Natha 
Bosko, violinist, were heard on M 
at Ford’s Theater in a joint recita! \ 
prefaced a meeting in behalf of rei 
of conditions in the Far East. 

Georgi Michialoff, the Russian ten! 
sang at the D. A. R. Convention her 





































































































cently. Mrs. Samuel Rodman, a locals 7 
prano, was also on the progrin 3 
ranged for that evening. F. C.! 4 
Barrére Ensemble Plays Under Auspitts 


of San Antonio Symphony 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 1°) 
Barrére Ensemble, appearing uncer ¥ 
auspices of the San Antonio Symphe! 
Society, gave one of the few concer's 
chamber music which San Antonio ** 
had the pleasure of hearing this seas” 
The combination of instruments 
this Ensemble proved a grateful 
lightful change to San Antonio 
lovers, and their appreciation was ' 
fully expressed. The program wa: 
highest character, presenting eX4 
from both the classic and ! 
schools. It opened with the Sere! 
E Flat by Mozart, a work not: 
simplicity of style. Mr. Barrere = 
were the Chopin Nocturne, Op. 
Valse, Op. 70. C. D 
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IMMENSE THRONG 
CHEERS HOFMANN 





josef Hofmann, Pianist. Recital, 
\fternoon, March 23, Carnegie 
Hall. The Program: 


‘Sonata Appassionata,”’ Beetho- 
: “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns ; 
horus of the Dervishes,” Beetho- 
.-Saint-Saéns; Nocturne in C 
nor, Valse in A Flat Major, Pre- 
e in D Flat Major, Etude in G 

Flat Major, Scherzo in C Sharp 
nor, Chopin; “Poéme,”’ Scria- 
e: “Polichinelle,’ Rachmaninoff ; 

Peverie du Soir,” Tchaikovsky; 
enezia e Napoli,” Liszt. 











' As if in expiation for his last pro- 
+ | Be nom several weeks ago Mr. Hofmann 
on this occasion, the final recital of the 
season here, tabooed all novelties. The 
Beethoven work has been played better 
by Mr. Hofmann and lesser artists many 
' times this season; his left hand was 
©). Me permitted to belabor the keys and dis- 
me tort the phrases and at times he even 
sacrificed the distinctive Hofmann vir- 
tue, clarity. Nor did he seem enamored 
with his conventional Chopin offerings, 
for he dallied with the tempi and in- 
dulged freely in little mannerisms of 
style. ; 

If he was out of mood with his Cho- 
pin he was fully in sympathy with the 
“Aleeste” and the Saint-Saéns version 
of the “Ruins of Athens” work. The 
“Aleeste’” was played with dazzling 


daintiness and refinement and the “Cho- 
rus of the Dervishes” was performed 
with similar impressiveness. 

The rest of the program does not call 
for extended comment, except to record 
that the immense. audience, which 
crowded even the stage, was aroused to 
numerous outbursts (the first demon- 
stration followed the “Butterfly” Etude) 
and clamored for a dozen encores—and 
got them. A. Bi: 


Mme. Hinkle Appears Before Audiences 
in New York and Pittsburgh 


Florence Hinkle, who appeared as so- 
prano soloist in the “Brotherhood of 
Man” concerts presented by Walter Dam- 
rosch at Carnegie Hall, March 13 and 
15, not only sang the soprano part in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
“Benedictus” from his “Missa Solemnis” 
at each presentation of the program, but 
on the intervening day sang in Pitts- 
burgh with the Pittsburgh Arts Club. 
Three festival dates have already been 
announced for her, and an unexpected 
series of three extra engagements has 
just been booked for Washington, D. C., 
March 24; Montgomery, Ala., March 26, 
and Forsyth, Ga., March 27. 





Thibaud and Kreidler Give Joint Recital 
in Galesburg, III. 


GALESBURG, ILL., March 21.—Louis 
Kreidler, the Chicago baritone, member 
vf the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Jacques Thibaud, the eminent French 
violin virtuoso, gave an interesting joint 
recital in this city last Monday evening. 
The concert was one of the Anna Groff 
Bryant course of the year’s musical en- 
tertainments. M. R. 
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AURELIO GIORNI WINS 
INONLY N. Y. RECITAL 


Aurelio Giorni, Pianist. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Evening, March 21. 
Assisting Artist, Hans Kronold, 
Cellist. The Program: 


Prélude, Aria et Finale, César 
Franck; Nocturne in E Minor (Op. 
72a), lmpromptu in G Flat (Op. 
d1), Valse in A Flat (Op 84), Pol- 
onaise in A Flat (Op. 53), Chopin; 
Ballade in G Minor (Op. 118, No. 
3), Brahms; Legende in A Flat, 
Paderewski; Serenade in B Flat 
Minor, Rachimaninoff; Nocturne in 
D Flat, Sgambati; Rhapsody in C 
Major, Dohnanyi; Sonata for 
Piano and ’Cello in D Minor (Op. 
23), Giorni, Mr. Kronold and the 
Con poser. 














Making his first recital appearance of 
the season in New York, owing to his 
being in military service, Mr. Giorni was 
a welcome figure in the piano field last 
week. This singularly gifted young art- 
ist, whose recitals have been admired 
during the last two seasons, interested 
us greatly in the above list of works. His 
playing is of the sincerest type, free 
from all virtuoso affectations 
cerned with the 


and con- 
musical kernel of the 
compositions in hand. To the Franck 
he brought that devotion that makes 
the work worth while; in fact, it cannot 
be played otherwise and still carry its 
message. 

Lovely was the rubato, a very spon- 
taneous and not arbitrary rubaio, in 
the Chopin group, which he played 
superbly from the saddest of all the 
nocturnes, the one in E Minor, to the 
heroics of the A Flat Polonaise. There 
was individuality in his’ interpreta- 
tion of the waltz and compelling charm 
in the Impromptu, a capital piece not 
played here very often. Beginning with 
the Brahms G Minor Ballade came some 
moderns, not ultra-moderns—Paderew- 
ski, Rachmaninoff, Sgambati (the play- 
er’s master) and Dohnanyi. Vitally in- 
formed with rhythmic vigor was Mr. 
Giorni’s Brahms; one could see at once 
that he loved it, and he proved it further 
by playing as an encore to the group the 
same composer’s Intermezzo in A, Op. 
118. The Sgambati Nocturne, a piece 
that ought to be in the repertoire of many 
a pianist, he played with poetic beauty, 
the Rachmaninotf Serenade with crisp 
rhythm and finely drawn lines, while the 
Dohnanyi was a triumph of. brilliant 
planism. 

Sterling is the musicianship of this 
pianist. His Sonata in D Minor for 
‘cello and piano only emphasized the 
realization of this among his hearers. 
With the able assistance of Mr. Kronold 
the work was given a worthy presenta- 
tion. It is not only music of serious im- 
port and deep significance, but it is in 
our opinion one of the best of all mod- 
ern ’cello sonatas. The form is masterly, 
the development is thorough, and the 
themes are pregnant and melodious from 
first to last. Brahms looms up as an 
influence, particularly in the first and 
second movements. There is an open- 
ing theme of tremendous sweep and 
power, which appears at the end of the 
final Allegro vivace, the composer bring- 
ing it back to tie up the knot, so to 
speak, and unify the whole work. The 
last movement being in D Major, he 
brings the theme back in the major with 
telling effect. There was hearty ap- 
proval throughout the evening for Mr. 
Giorni’s playing, and numerous recalls 
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followed the performance of the sonata. 

Before the program began brief. re- 
marks were made by Professor William 
Adams Brown and Professor A. B. Wil- 
liam Jackson, the latter of the Persian 
Commission. Professor Brown _ intro- 


duced Professor Jackson, who brought 
a message to the audience from tnat 
fortress of Americanism in the Turk- 


ish city, the Constantinople College for 
Women, for the benefit of which the re 
cital was given. A. W. K. 


ARTISTS AID BLIND 


Mme. Namara and Arthur Loesser Play 
at Theater for Large Audience 


Kor the benefit of the Permanent 
Blind Relief War Fund was the concert 
given on the evening of March 23 at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater by Mar- 
guerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist. Oliver Denton had been an- 
nounced as the pianist of the occasion, 
but illness had forced him to cancel all 
his engagements. 

A large audience was present to ap 
plaud the artists’ offerings. Mr. Loesser 
opened the program with the Chopin 
Valse in A Flat, Op. 42, and Nocturne 
in If Sharp and the Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude in G Minor, which is becoming al- 
most as frequent, not to say popular, as 
the other in C Sharp Minor. His other 
numbers included the Paderewski 
Legende, a Valse by Stojowski and the 
Liszt “Rakoezy” March. Mme. Namara 
was heard to advantage in Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” aria, “In quelle trine 
morbide”’; “Ah, si les fleurs avaient des 
yeux,” Massenet; “‘Green,’”’ Debussy, and 
“Partida,” Alvarez. Allen Tucker acted 
as accompanist for Mme. Namara and 
played as solos “‘My Lovely Celia,” old 
English; “Loch Lomond,” arranged by 
Kreisler, and “The Kilties’ March,” Ken- 
neth Murchison. ee ie 





May Mukle and Madalah Masson in 
Joint Recital in Honolulu 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, March 6.—May 
Mukle, ’cellist, and Madalah Masson, 
pianist, gave a recital on March 4 at 
“Kualii”’, the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Montague Cooke, Jr., before a gathering 
of about 250 persons. Miss Mukle’s con- 
tributions to the afternoon included 
Ariosti’s “Lezione Secunde”, Frank 
Bridge’s Melodie, “Idylle” by Ethel Barns 
and the Sonata for Piano and ’Cello by 
Grieg, played with Miss Masson. The 
piano offerings were Brahm Intermezzos 
in E, in A Flat and in A, and his Rhap- 
sody in E Flat; Schumann’s “Hunting 
Song’, Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat. 
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Galli-Curci and Lambert 


Diva Gives Two Recitals—Young Tenor Displays His Art—Guy Maier Makes His First Post- 
War Appearance—Florent Schmitt’s Symphonic Suite Proves Disappointing 
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OSTON, March 22.—The eighteenth 

program of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra contained Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“Sadko,” Tone Picture, Op. 5; Saint- 
Saéns, Symphony No. 2; Bach, Concerto 
No. 2 for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet; 
Schmitt, “Musiques de plein-air’; and 
Chabrier’s “Espana”’. 

Conductors have unfortunately over- 
looked Rimsky-Korsakoff’s charming tone 
poem, for it has not been played at the 
Symphony concerts here since 1905. It 
was this music which was used by the 
Ballet Russe for its enchanting ballet of 
“Sadko”. The music is thoroughly de- 
lightful, full of harmonic and instrumen- 
tal color and _ fascinating Oriental 
rhythms. 

Saint-Saéns’s symphony is a_ work 
which must endear him to the classicists, 
for it seems to be an absolutely direct 
descendant of the “old masters’, particu- 
larly Beethoven, many of whose charac- 
teristics were evidently assimilated by 
Saint-Saéns along with the _ general 
classic tradition. The Bach Concerto, on 
the other hand, sounded much newer and 
more spontaneous. The Andante was 
beautiful, and the other two movements 
had great spirit and vitality. According 
to the title this piece had four soloists: 
Mr. Fradkin, violin; Mr. Laurent, flute; 
Mr. Longy, oboe; and Mr. Heim, trumpet, 
but to their number should be added 
Charles W. Adams, who played the orig- 
inal harpsichord part on a_ genuine 
harpsichord loaned for the occasion. The 
performance of all the soloists as well as 
of the entire orchestra had decided éclat, 
and it would therefore be invidious to 
distinguish between them. Many altera- 
tions in the score have been made by dif- 
ferent conductors with a view to vringing 
the instrumentation up to date, but Mr. 
Rabaud preterred to play the suite as 
originally written, his only moderniza- 
tion being Felix Mottl’s arrangement of 
the trumpet part, which was at first ex- 
cessively high. 'The audience was very 
evidently delighted with the Concerto and 
its performance. 

The Suite by Florent Schmitt, played 
here for the first time, was generally 
found to be disappointing. Very littie of 
Schmitt’s music is known in this country, 
but we believe his admirers do not con- 
sider these pieces as typical of his best 
work. Although having many attractive 
instrumental effects and certain interest- 
ing pages, the general impression pro- 
duced was of vagueness, especially in the 
first and last movements of the suite. 
The dance was more definite and had 


agreeable primitive vigor of accent. 
Chabrier’s perennial “Espana” was 
more than usually brilliant. Mr. Ra- 


baud caught to the full the electrical 
rhythms and the irresistible élan of this 
inimitable rhapsody, 


American Concert in Paris 


Paris is to have an orchestral concert 
on April 11 conducted by an American 
conductor and devoted to American 
music. The concert is being arranged by 
Isidor Philipp and will be given by the 
Conservatoire Orchestra. The conductor 
will be Chalmers Clifton of Boston, well 
known as conductor and composer, who 
has been in military service in France 
for the past year and a half, being at 
present in the Intelligence Department. 
The program will include Henry Gilbert’s 
“Comedy” Overture, Converse’s ‘“Or- 
mazd”’, MacDowell’s Concerto in D Minor, 
and Blair Fairchild’s Songs with Orches- 
tra. The choice of music for this concert 
was considerably hampered by the fact 
that in the case of many important 
American works it was impossible to get 
scores which could be sent abroad. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, gave a recital 
under the direction of Wendell H. Luce 
last Thursday evening in Jordan Hall. 
Charles Albert Baker was the accom- 
panist. The program was diversified and 
interesting; it showed the singer’s versa- 
tility and also introduced the hearers to 
many good but unfamiliar songs. A 
group by Mozart, Purcell and Handel was 


followed by nine French and Russian 
songs; the final group was in English. 

Mr. Murphy sang as an experienced 
and sympathetic musician and the large 
audience which came to hear him evi- 
dently recognized him as such. He was 
lyric or dramatic, according to the spirit 
of the song, and his interpretations were 
intelligent and imaginative. In Purcell’s 
“Passing By” Mr. Murphy had the lyric 
simplicity and directness of this naive 
music, while in Fourdrain’s “‘Chevauchée 
Cosaque” he had dramatic fire. Lalo’s 
“Vainement ma bien aimée” from “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” and Massenet’s “Voir Griseli- 
dis” were sung with genuine feeling and 
charm, and Paulin’s “Les Cynes Noirs” 
had decided atmosphere. Panizza’s set- 
ting of “D’Une Prison” seems much in- 
ferior to those by Fauré and Hahn; we 
should like to hear Mr. Murphy in their 
versions. The two songs by Rachmani- 
noff should also be mentioned, for they 
are valuable additions to the répertoire 
of any singer who is musician enough, 
as was Mr. Murphy, to do justice to their 
Russian spirit. 

The composers represented in the Eng- 
lish group were Hadley, Percy Pitt, H. T. 
Burleigh, Oley Speaks and Ward-Ste- 
phens. The enthusiasm of the audience 
left Mr. Murphy in no doubt as to his 
welcome in Boston. 


Guy Maier’s Hour of Music 


Guy Maier gave “An Hour of Piano- 
forte Music” last Wednesday afternoon 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Maier has but re- 
cently returned from France, where he 
has done important work in the enter- 
tainment service of the Y. M. C. A. and 
in a few weeks he expects to go back 
again to continue the work until fall. 
During his stay in this country he has 
given interesting talks on the subject of 
music and entertainment in our army, 
but this was his only formal, public ap- 
pearance as pianist. 

Mr, Maier was never a conventional 
pianist, but his foreign experience has 
undoubtedly helped him to be himself in 
music-and to break away when desirable 
from the fetters of musical custom. Thus 
he had the courage to play the Brahms- 
Handel variations and omit the fugue 
and also a few of the variations, realiz- 
ing that twenty variations are not neces- 
sarily twice as good as ten variations 
even when composed by the redoubtable 
Johannes. 

Mr. Maier also played the attractive 
E Flat Intermezzo by Brahms; three 
Liszt numbers, “Funeral Piece”, “Song 
of Salvator Rosa”; both seldom heard in 
concert halls, and the Twelfth Rhapsody; 
Schumann’s “Romance” and “The 
Prophet Bird”; a graceful and piquant 
gavotte by Pattison, and his own concert 
paraphrase of “The Wedding Waltzes” 
from Dohnanyi’s pantomime “The Veil 
of Pierrette”. In these waltzes it was 
truly refreshing to hear a pianist with 
a spontaneous sense of rhythm. Very 
many musicians play dance music with 
such jerks and rubatos that it is impos- 
sible to imagine anyone but St. Vitus 
dancing to it. Mr. Maier realizes that 
it is not necessary to apologize for dance 
music; his arrangement of the dances 
was brilliant and had agreeable contrasts 
of suave and spirited motives. Mr. 
Maier played with unusual sincerity and 
warmth; with technical proficiency and 
musical taste; his concert had individual- 
ity. The audience was very cordial and 
demanded several encores. 


Galli-Curci Draws Throng 


Galli-Curei sang to capacity audiences 
in Symphony Hall last Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. The second of these 
concerts was to have taken place on the 
preceding Sunday afternoon, but failure 
of train connections from Detroit to Bos- 
ton obliged the prima donna to postpone 
her appearance. Homer Samuels played 
the accompaniments and Manuel Beren- 
guer was the assisting flautist, : 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s programs contained, 
as usual, music of sentiment as well as 
of technical display. The audiences, 
which overflowed onto the stage and 
filled the standing room, applauded the 
singer for everything she gave them, but 
it can be said that her public here is 
especially devoted to her when she sings 
ornate operatic and other display pieces, 
and also when she sings the old familiar 
ballads like “Annie Laurie” and “Home, 


Murphy Invade Hub 
While Rabaud Serves French Novelty 







Sweet Home”, their joy being complete 
when she sits down at the piano and 
plays her own accompaniment. 

Four florid arias with obbligato were 


divided between the two concerts: the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia”, the Shadow 
Song from “Dinorah”, Bishop’s “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark’, and David’s “‘La 
Perle du Brésil.”” In these pieces Mme. 
Galli-Curci won her hearers by a charm 
and lightness of vocal touch and a clear 
and liquid tone which are her distinc- 
tive contributions to this type of music. 


Anne Gulick’s Recital 


Anne Gulick gave a piano recital this 
week in Jordan Hall, the entire proceeds 
of which were donated to the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Her program was: Bach, English Suite 
in A Minor; Ravel, Sonatine; Chopin, 
Variations brillantes, Berceuse; three 
Etudes, Fantaisie-Impromptu, Ballade in 
F Major, Schubert, Impromptu, and bal- 
let music from ‘Rosamunde”’; Henselt, 
“Si oiseau j’étais’; Stojowski, “Chant 
d’amour”; and Paderewski, ‘“Craco- 
vienne”’. 

Although Miss Gulick has just recov¥- 


conventional closing Liszt group, 
showed Miss Gulick’s skill in the ]; 
forms. Schubert’s pieces she made 
oughly pianistic, “Si oiseau j’étais 
audience demanded again, and the 
covienne” was played very effect 
with good rhythm and accent. 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” whic! 
among the numbers added to the 
gram, showed the pianist’s apprec 
of its contagious dance rhythm and 
spirits. 

Mrs. Magniere Horton gave a 
recital in Steinert Hall before a fri 
and appreciative audience. She p 
Grieg’s E Minor Sonata, familiar ; 
by Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy and | 
maninoff, Danse Espagnol by Gra: 
a Romance and an Etude by de kK 
and three of her own composi: 
Petite Serenade, Chateaux en Es; 
and Intermezzo Scherzando. Mrs. 
ton was cordially applauded for a 
numbers, but particularly for he 
pieces, the melodious and rhythmic 
Serenade being so much liked t! 
repetition was demanded. 

Richard Platt, pianist, entertain 
friends last Friday in his new 
Street studio. He was assisted by 
Fletcher, violinist, who is on tou: 
season as assisting artist with 
Schumann-Heink. Miss Fletcher 
Mr. Platt played sonatas by Brahm 
Franck to the great enjoyment of 
guests. 


“Dry” Pops Hereafter 


No wine, beer or similar beverag: 
be served this year at the Sym; 
“pop” concerts. This fact has just 


made public by Manager Brennan 


Symphony Hall, along with the anno 
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the music of composers, oid and new, 


paniments for the first, third a! 





ered from influenza which upset her sea- ment of May 8 as the opening date of the \ 
son’s plans, she played yesterday with ten-week season. Adolph Jacchia will ; 
increased maturity of expression and again be the conductor. Mr. Brennan a 
command of pianistic resources. Her has decided against intoxicants, fecling W 
playing of Bach’s Suite and Ravel’s Sona- it to be in_ keeping with the spirit of #7 
tine proved that he understood both old the times. He also points out that many 
and new music. Ravel’s delightful work regular patrons of the “pops” have in 
has the virtue, not too common among past years subscribed for balcony seats 
sonatas, of stopping while the listener |argely owing to the belief that if they 
could hear more; and the good taste of occupied places at the tables on the floor 
the music was seconded in Miss Gulick’s they would be expected to order intoxi: 
interpretation of it, which brought out cants against their wish. Since the pub- 
its form and subtle harmonic charm, and lic goes to the “pops” for music more 
which had sufficient elasticity without than it does for drinks, hereafter only 
exaggerated emphasis. The final num- _ goft drinks and light refreshments wil 
bers were an agreeable change from the pe served. C. R. 
L S groups for the first time anywhere. The 
VERA JANACOPU 0 three composers were on hand to officiate 
at the piano in their songs. The aud: 
PRESENTS NEW SONGS ence, an intelligent one, awarded each 
of the composers his meed of praise. 
- And they could not help admiring Miss 
Janacopulos’s serious artistic purpose 10 
Vera Janacopulos, Soprano. Re- studying these songs. All of them were 
cital, Eolian Hall, Afternoon, modern in the fullest sense of the worl, 
March 22. Accompanist, Mar- those of Messrs. Prokofieff and Criffes 
2 on a being “ultra.” “The King with the Gre 
guerite Challet. The Program: Eyes” interested us the most of any of 
“Plaisir d’Amour,” Martini; the Prokofieff songs. “The Lament of 
“Pur dicesti,” Lotti; “Come raggio Ian the Proud” impressed us as being 
di sol,” Caldara; “The Sun-filled one of the finest pieces of music he 
Room,” “Sunshine has departed” yet done. Mr. Dambois’s song group Was Ms 
and “The King with the Grey interesting, the first four songs written 
Eyes,” Prokofieff ; Aria from on one theme; of these we liked — 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” Bruneau; “Ici-bas” and “Au jardin,” while tl ' 
“The Lament of Ian the Proud,” “Tourniquet,” a_ setting of a poem °) 2 
“Thy Dark Eyes to Mine” and Ysaye, completely captivated the aut a 
“The Rose of the Night” (new), ence, Miss Janacopulos’s fine delivery 0 equ 
Griffes; “L’amour s’envole” and it being backed by Mr. Dambois’s \'l Bi day 
“Maman, dites-moi,” Weckerlin; tuosic performance of the fascinatn Th 
“L’amour de Moy,” Tiersot; “Tam- accompaniment. ; : ‘ by 
bourin,’ Weckerlin; “Ici-bas,” There is great variety in this singe!’ = 
“Chanson,” “Le rideau de ma voi- command of expression. She was 4 be 
sine,” “Au jardin” and “Le Tour- to compass the sublime quality of Ker 
niquet” (new), Dambois. dara’s noble song, the delicate m ments — 
of the Lotti classic and the Mar I 
“Plaisir d’Amour,” as well as the mot 5 
For the second time this season Miss’ ern items. And she won an ovation * I 
Janacopulos appeared in New York in her singing of the Weckerlin and ‘Tiers mage 
: ake ; pieces, the popular “Maman, dites-m°! 
recital. Immediateiy recognized at her getting a repetition. French, Russia! 
December recital ss a singer of uncom- and Italian were the languages. plus 
mon worth, she strengthened the opinion English, which latter the singer essaye 
formed by cognoscenti then by the for the first time in her career, W = 
alte es jae alt wank ake happy results. Verily, times ere chee 
supremely artistic charac ing when a distinguished foreign 3! C 
did last week. Here is an artist who sings English and a whole g Ip re 
is unique, a personality, in other words; songs by one of our composers |! “ 
and how rare such singers are! With second New York recital. It \ lal aft 
ror . . so in 1905! Extra numbers were #0" y Th 
her it is not a question of voice alone, among them Griee’s “Firet Primro® ent 
of making alluring sounds or things of > re Soliant fe “Mv Native Land. | 
that sort. It is the artistic goal, the OG re oh gel ae +4 od the cot film MI 
ideal of expressing through the voice +a REO, play ftth Be 


that interests her. In short, she repre- 
sents the highest possible kind of singing 
artist. 

And we ought to be happy that this 
Brazilian girl, trained in Paris, has 
come to us. For it is very evident that 
she, like Eva Gauthier, Greta Torpadie 
and a few others, intends to minister to 
our wants in the way of interesting mu- 
sic. At this recital Miss Janacopulos pre- 
sented three groups of songs by the Rus- 
sian Prokofieff, the American Griffes and 
the Belgian Dambois, the Prokofieff for 


the first time in America, the other two 


groups, was scarcely a fitting ¢ 
ator for so great an artist a 
Janacopulos. A. \ 





Tallarico Assists Connersville Glee 
in Concert 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., March 1 
Glee Club of the High School, «5 
by Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, <4 
concert on March 10 at the aud! 
Mr. Tallarico’s offerings included * 
group, and numbers by Chopin, De? 
Rachmaninoff, Bach-Saint-Saéns, © 
Brahms and Mendelssohn. 
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-@ ARY KENT MAKES A 
BRILLIANT DEBUT 





— 


very Kent, Contralto. Recital, 

Kolian Hall, Afternoon, March 
me 1. Accompanist, Richard Hage- 
nan. The Program: 


Che faro senza Euridice” from 
‘feo,’ Gluck; “Sympathy,” 
jdn; “Nudo Arciero” and ‘‘Non 
d’amore,” Falconieri, arr. by 
tro Floridia; “Quando ti vidi 
yuel canto apparire” and “Un 
de praticello senza manto,” 
\) lf-Ferrari; “Fleurs de Para- 
vent,’ Fourdrain; “Hymne a la 
Riviere’ and “Hymne au Soleil,” 
Georges; “A Lover’s Lament” and 
“The Waning” (new), Carl Deis; 
The Cunnin’ Little Thing,” Hage- 
non: “Evensong,” Homer; “Mad 
Patsy,” Treharne; “Robin Adair” 
(old Celtic air), arr. by Hopekirk; 


- 2 oO 


; amor mai da vu se _ vede’’ 
(Venetian), Berggreen; “Quelle 
na dovceur,” Weckerlin; “All in the 
te Dim Forest” (Swedish), Hagg; 
* “Brother Green” (Kentucky Moun- 
¥ tains), Brockway; “The Three 
nd Cuvaliers” (Russian), Schindler. 











—— 


Not since Carolina Lazzari stepped 
before the public last season have we 


vill heard a new contralto voice that pos- 
my sesses such charm and is so admirably 
en , ° 

"a trained as that of Miss Kent, who came 


before us in recital for the first time 
last week. Unless we err, her first re- 
cital at AXolian Hall on this occasion 
was the beginning of a notable career. 
The organ is a true contralto, of fine 





Mary Kent, Contralto, Who Made a Suc- 
cessful Recital Début in New York Last 
Week , 





Udi: range, velvety texture, the registers 
y of equalized as one hears them rarely these 
vit days in the lower type of woman’s voice. 
iting Think of it!—an entire program sung 

by a contralto without the exhibiting of 
gers a single baritonal chest tone! Allah 
pate} be praised, we say, and praise also Mary 


Car Kent! 


The classic pieces she delivered with 
fine poise and style, among them Maes- 
tro Floridia’s excellent Falconieri ar- 
rangements. And the two Wolf-Ferrari 
songs were also delightful; slight bits, 
perhaps, but sincere music. Miss Kent 
is a young American, hailing from De- 
troit, if we are not mistaken, but she 
has her languages well in hand, her 
Italian and French enunciation being 
admirable. The charming Fourdrain 
song, one of his best, she etched per- 
fectly. The two Georges songs were 
not evenly done, the unfamiliar “Hymne 
a la Riviere” suiting her better than the 
explosive “Hymne au Soleil,’ the only 
item in the list in which she was not 
complete mistress of her voice; but in 
spite of this she did it brilliantly and 
had a rousing reception after it. 

The two Deis songs, in which the com- 
poser appeared as accompanist, Miss 
Kent sang exquisitely. The second of 
these, “The Waning,” is very praise- 
worthy. Mr. Hageman’s “The Cunnin’ 
Little Thing’? made a distinct hit and 
was redemanded; Miss Kent sang it 
with infinite charm and gentle humor, 
closing it with a smile that was bewitch- 
ing. In fact, she is one of those rare 
singers who know how to smile. In 
interpreting her songs she used facial 
expression like an artist of broad ex- 
perience. Temperament she has a-plenty 
and with it great operatic possibilities. 
The final set of international folk-songs 
proved her an artist in this field also, 
nothing being finer than her deeply felt 
expression of the Kentucky mountain 
“Brother Green,” in Howard Brockway’s 
superb harmonization. She had an en- 
thusiastic reception from a large audi- 
ence, a veritable garden of flowers and 
numerous recalls. At the close of the 
concert she added Thayer’s “My Laddie” 
as an encore. 

Mr. Hageman played Miss Kent’s ac- 


companiments supremely. He had a 
bow with the singer after his song. 
A. W. K. 





HEAR MANNES STRING CHOIR 


Assisted by Student Soloists, Excellent 
Ensemble Concert Is Given 


Exploiting to its fullest the delicious, 
rich beauty of their instruments, the 
String Choir, conducted by David 
Mannes, gave a concert at the Mannes 
Music School on March 22, assisted by 


Harriet Zell, soprano; Jennie Rosanoff, 
soprano, and Mr. Torrens’s Singing 
Class in ensemble numbers. —Immeas- 
urable apportunity for displaying blend- 
ing nuances and precise rhythmic at- 
tacks, as well as Mr. Mannes’s_in- 
spired readings, was offered in a pro- 
gram comprising the Vivaldi Concerto in 
) Minor, “Two Island Melodies,’ by 
Svendsen, Fuchs’s Romance from Sere- 
nade No. 111 and “Scenes from the Scot- 
tish Highlands” which included “Dirge, 
the Isle of Mull,” and a “Strathspey, 
The Braes o’ Tullymet.” Of particularly 
exquisite temper were the last two. The 
singing class presented Horatio 
Parker’s “Water Fay” and Mabel W. 
Daniels’s “Eastern Song’ with good 
quality and splendid co-operation. Miss 
Zell gave the aria “Dove Sono,” from the 
“Marriage of Figaro,’ and Miss 
Rosanoft sang Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen.” Despite a lightness of voice, 
both soloists gave effective interpreta- 
tions. F.G 
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AMPARITO FARRAR 
SINGS HERE FOR MEN 
SHE SAW AT FRONT 














Proto by Bain News Service 
Amparito Farrar in Her War Costume 


Amparite Farrar answered a hurry 
call to entertain the wounded soldiers at 
Debarkation Hospital No. 5 on March 
15. Familiar with what the soldiers like 
in the form of entertainment, Miss Far- 
rar presented in tabloid the successful 
program of her summer trip in the 
trenches in France. As many of the 
men present were those who had been 
in the same sector at the same time with 
Miss Farrar last summer, the manager 
of the “Little Theater” asked them, when 
presenting her, whether any of them had 
heard her sing over there. A _ great 
shout of Oui, ouis, arose. 

Some of these very men had had a 
vote in presenting the American soprano 
with their divisional insignia of the 
Wildcat, shown in the picture, as well 
as a gift of the Croix de Guerre, on the 
chain around her neck, and the German 
helmet, bayonet and belt, on the bench 
next to her. 





ST. PAUL’S WEEK IN MUSIC 


Claussen Sings with Oberhoffer Forces— 
Rosenblatt in Recital 


St. PAut, MINN., March 12.—The 
tenth concert by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, with Julia Claussen as assisting 
soloist, attracted the usual company of 
music-lovers to the Auditorium last week, 
while the recital of Josef Rosenblatt in 
the same hall drew a large and mixed 
audience. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s appearance 
first in a month. He was heartily wel- 
comed. Brahms’s C Minor Symphony 
was played with vigor and understand- 
ing. In marked contrast as to content, 
but no less effective in its way, was De- 
bussy’s “L’Apreés-midi d’un Faune,” re- 
vealing, as through a magnifying glass, 
the more esoteric sensations of musical 
experience. The novelty of the evening 
was the group of old Flemish folk-songs 
by de Greef, said to-have been given 
their first performance since their Amer- 
ican introduction in New York. They 
were a revelation in color and musically 
effective. 

Mme. Claussen strengthened the al- 
ready high reputation she has achieved 
in St. Paul. Dignified, graceful and 
friendly in mien, she delivered convinc- 
ingly and with stirring effect the Han- 
del aria, ““Lassia ch’io pianga,” the nobly 
classic phrases of Gluck’s “Divinités du 
Styx” and Meyerbeer’s “O Prétres de 
Baal” from “Le Prophete.” 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s recital opened with 
an aria from Bizet’s “The Pearl] Fish- 
ers.” This was followed by “Av 
Horachmim” and “Omar rabbi eloser,”’ 
composed by the singer himself. These 
two numbers and the “Eili, Ejili” of 
Schalitt drew the most pronounced dem- 


was his 


onstration, except perhaps the Jewish 
folk-song, “Auf dem Pripichuk.” Gret- 
chaninoff’s Lullaby,” sung in English, 
was sympathetically and beautifully de- 
livered. Massenet’s Elégie and Rossini’s 
“La Danza” were also on the program. 
The accompaniments were very well 
played by Stuart Ross, whose solo num- 
bers, Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude 
and Rondo Capriccioso, Balakireff’s 
“The Lark” and an Etude by Chopin, 
gave variety to the program. 
Ps ke GC B. 


AID PHILADELPHIA STUDENTS 


New Century Club Establishes Fund to 
Aid Young Musicians 

PHILADELPHIA, March 22.—The New 
Century Club, one of the pioneer and 
now probably the largest of organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia women, is sponsor- 
ing a movement of interest to musicians 
and music students. Establishment of 
the “Assistance Fund for Students of 
Music” is announced as a means of help- 
ing struggling music students to attain 
their goal. The fund is a testimonial to 
the work of Mrs. H. M. Fuller, for years 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
club. For a number of years Mrs. Fuller 
has assisted needy music students 
through private subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the club and other music lovers. 
This philanthropy has grown so wide in 
scope that the club will make it a per- 
manent institution. 

Money in the fund will be disbursed 
outright to the students in need of as- 
sistance and no interest will be charged. 
It is hoped that through the aid of the 
help will in time be able to reach a posi- 
tion when it will be possible for them to 
reimburse the club and thus add to the 
capital for future disbursement. Already 
several subscriptions have been received. 
The music committee is arranging a 
dance and concert under the auspices of 
the club chorus for April 10 in order to 
increase available funds for early distri- 
bution. The Music Committee has also 
taken on the work of advising students 
and of helping them in other than finan- 
cial ways. 

Mrs. John Carew Rolfe, who has been 
active for years in connection with the 
musical programs of the New Century 


Club, is chairman of the Assistance 
Committee, on which Mrs. Theodore 
Presser is also a member. Mrs. S. B. 


Weston, Mrs. Charles Noblit and Mabel 
Corry are in charge of the concert and 
dance. W.R.M. 





Sailors Sing Toast to McCormack at 
League Island Navy Yard 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—The advent 
of John McCormack as an American citi- 
zen last week was the signal for a little 
special celebration at the League Island 
Navy Yard. Albert N. Hoxie of the De- 
partment of Camp Music, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., gave the news 
of the affair to Mr. McCormack’s mana- 
ger, Charles L. Wagner. In his letter Mr. 
Hoxie says that at League Island Navy 
Yard 1500 men stood and “sang” a toast 
to John McCormack in honor of his be- 
coming an American citizen. The men 
stood and sang “Mother Machree’’, the 
“Star-Spangled Banner”, and finally gave 
three cheers for Mr. McCormack. “This 
little incident”, says Mr. Hoxie, “was 
spontaneous and breathed such an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship, I thought 
you would be glad to hear about i’. 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


At her New York Recital 
and other concerts is sing- 
ing 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST 


Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes 


H. N. REDMAN 
After Sorrow’s Night 


AMERICAN MASTER SONGS 
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Estelle Harris 


Soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Now Booking Season 1919-20 
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‘‘America’s Own Violinist” 
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Good- 
Poole 
presented the music of the French people 
at the Jefferson High School on March 


12 


OrRE.—F rederick W. 
Valair and Christian 


PORTLAND, 
rich, Lucie 


* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Stella Thomas 
de Shon was the vocalist at the Fair- 
mont Lobby concert on Sunday evening. 
The orchestra under Rudy Sieger pre- 
sented a delightful program. 

x * x 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, PA.—Katharine Mc- 
Neal, pianist, was heard in recital at 
Highland Hall recently, which attested 
the technique, skill and interpretative 
powers of the young artist. 

a * * 

CHARLES City, lowA.—A new quartet 
has been organized here. The members 
are Frank Taylor, first tenor; John 
Greeley, second tenor; Asa Weatherwax, 
baritone, and Donald Merckel, bass. 

> * SS 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The Century Club 
presented Mme. Gertrude Auld, soprano 
of New York City, in a recital at the 
grand ballroom of the Elks’ Club on 
March 20. Edgar Belmont Smith was 
the accompanist. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—T. G. Taylor led a 
community sing recently in the parlors 
of the community house in Sellwood. 
The sing was under the auspices of the 
National Choral League for the Promo- 
tion of Patriotism. 

* * * 

TOPEKA, KAN.—The colored churches 
of the city, assisted by a chorus of 200 
voices, gave a community sing at the 
Auditorium, March 18. Negro folk 
songs were one of the features. It is 
planned to make this an annual affair. 

* * * 


CANTON, OHI0.—Lorraine Peters, one 
of Canton’s most promising musicians, 
was married to Gaylord M. Adams, of 
this city, on March 6. Miss Peters has 
been engaged as an accompanist by Mr. 
Strasmer, a vocal teacher here, and also 
holds the position of organist of the First 
Christian Church. 

‘— = 

ERIE, PA.—A recent musical event of 
outstanding importance was the well 
directed program given in the Colonial 
Theater by the Italian Band, under the 
able leadership of Signor Chanfoni, with 
Jewel Dudenhoeffer, dramatic soprano; 
Ruth Ryan, lyric soprano, and Josephine 
Bonazzi Lytle, pianist, as soloists. 

* nd OK 

NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of Julie Belle 
Soudant and of Elsie Littel Condit gave 
a recital on March 20. Participating in 
the program were Blanche Shaffer, Anna 


Kuller, Charlotte Everett, Everett 
Ketcham, Agnes Kaminski, _ Estella 


Kaminski, Myrtle Decker, Sophie Cop- 
persmith and May Mershon. 
* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Mme. Cailleau 
presented the following pupils in a merit- 
orious recital at her studio on March 15, 
the following young singers proving a 


pleasant surprise to their friends: Etta 
Wilson, Ruth Mary Pollok, Madeline 


O’Brien, Arline Cohen, Blanche Kallman, 
Evelyn Wilson, Zelda Goldberg and Rose 


Isaacs. 
* * * 





VicToriA, B. C.—A big ovation was 
accorded the French Military Band, 
Capt. M. Pollain, conductor, on March 8, 
at the Royal Victoria Theater. Exciting 
enthusiasm prevailed throughout’ the 
evening. M. Alexandre Debruille, vio- 
linist, and M. Georges Truc, pianist, the 
assisting artists, also received a splen- 
did reception. 

oe * + 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The MacDowell Club 
recently presented at the Little Theater 
Mitylene Fraker Stites, contralto, and 
Charles South, violinist. Mr. South was 
well known in the Portland musical cir- 
cles prior to his entering the Navy over 
two years ago. He has just been dis- 
charged and will return to Portland and 
resume his musical work. Mrs. Stites’ 
numbers were greatly enjoyed. Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas, president of the 
MacDowell Club, and Chapman Eddy 
were the accompanists. 


PETERSBURG, VA.—The Jewish Welfare 
Board recently presented the Richmond 
Philharmonic Orchestra, W. Henry 
Baker, conductor, in a recital for the 
soldiers at the High School Auditorium. 
The soloists on the occasion were Eddie 
Ehrstein, coloratura soprano; Blanche 
Kidd, mezzo-contralto, and O. T. Hess, 
cellist, 

ss * 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Abram Brod was 
soloist at the Grove Park Inn concert, 
March 18. He proved himself to be a 
pianist with unusually developed tech- 
nique. He offered several numbers from 
the modern Russian school, which were 
well received by an audience made up of 





music-lovers from all sections of the 
country. 
* aE * 
KALAMAZOO, MicH.— The Morning 


Music Study Club met at the home of 
Mrs. Lester Rosenbaum, March 12, the 
program including numbers by Anita 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. Eulolia Snyder Buttle- 
man, Mrs. Alfred S. Curtenius, Mrs. M. 
H. Snow, Mrs. Lester Rosenbaum, Mrs. 
Ernest Green, Mrs. Harper C. Maybee 
and Mrs. James H. Wright. 
* aK * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—In the Church 
of the Covenant the evening choir of 
165 voices with solo double quartet last 
week sang Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer” and George B. Nevin’s chorus 
for women’s voices, “Grant Us Thy 
Peace,” under the direction of Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson. Harvey Murray was 
organist, Claude Robeson pianist. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y. The annual concert 
of the Glee Club of the academy for girls 
was given March 15. The chief number 
was “Fair Ellen” by Bruch, with Clara 
L. Woodin of Albany, soprano, and Mar- 
tin Rhodes of New York, baritone, as 
assisting soloists. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers 
directed the club and Esther D. Kene- 
ston was at the piano. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—It was a large 
and eloquent assembly that greeted the 
Leman Symphony Orchestra on March 
16, when J. W. F. Leman, conductor, ap- 
peared before an enthusiastic audience 
of music lovers. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by G. Cerminara, Myrtle C. Eav- 
ers and Ida Taylor Bolte, the first of our 
local soloists to be heard with the Steel 
Pier Orchestra. 

K * * 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The French Mili- 
tary Band gave two concerts at the 
Armory on March 17, the audiences 
crowding the building. Captain Ferdi- 
nand Pollain, war hero and musical con- 
ductor, was greeted at every appear- 
ance with cordial applause. Alexandre 
de Bruille, violinist, scored a success with 
his violin solos; even more emphatic was 
the triumph of Georges Truc, pianist. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A miscellaneous pro- 
gram of the works of American com- 
posers was given at the musicale of the 
Musical Art Society in Emerson Hall 
in the past week. Miss Madeleine read 
a paper on “American Composers.” Offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Esther M. Ken- 
dig; vice-president, Esther Wolf; secre- 
tary, Grace Seyfert; treasurer, Ethel 
Leonard. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—An interesting pro- 
gram was presented by the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club March 10. Catherine Weaver 
Hill, pianist, displayed fine interpreta- 
tive ability in a Debussy Prelude and an 
Etude de Concert by Blanchet. Mrs. 
Joseph B. Harrison, soprano, sang a 
group of songs. Mrs. Fielding Lewis 
Ashton, violinist, also played. Irene 
Rogers and Gwendolyn: Lewis were the 
accompanists. 

* * * 

KALAMAZOO, Micu.—Senior pupils of 
Victoria McLaughlin were presented in 
recital on March 17 at Miss McLaugh- 
lin’s studio. The following anpeared on 
the program. Edna Melgaard, Miss Mec- 
Laughlin, Florence Soudriette, Vivian 
Peer, Irene Rhodes, Lois Filers, Bert 
Bunnell, Frieda Hinrichs, Gordon Van- 


der Beck, Doris Notley, J. Sterling 
Barney, Mrs. Virginia Kuhn, Helen 


Smith and Helen M. Hinrichs. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a recent con- 
cert by the students of the Washington 
College of Music given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, the following took 
part: Alice Taylor, Olga Krumke, Louis 
Mestesky, Dorothy McCauley, Gertrude 
Dyre, Rena Greenberg, Clara Young, 
Alden Finckel, Sara Becker and Henry 
Christiani. The college orchestra of 
fifty, under the direction of C. E. Chris- 
tiani, gave several numbers. 
x * * * 

WATERLOO, lowA.—A program of Irish 
songs was given recently at Our Lady 
ef Victory Academy auditorium, under 
the auspices of St. Joseph’s choir. The 
choir was assisted by the soloists, E. J. 
Crosby of Cedar Rapids, Mrs. Hoffman 
Grece of Dubuque, Genevieve Cleary 
and Joseph Devine of this city. Solos 
were given by Clara Glass, director of 
the choir; Helen O’Keefe, Mrs. J. T. 
Muldoon, Clara Schulite, violinist, and 
Lucile Bruner, accompanist. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC City.—For the first time the 
Crescendo Club held its recent meeting 
in the Beth Israel Temple, Freda Green- 
berg, leader, assisted by the Temple quar- 
tet, organist and ’cello. Hebrew music 
was interpreted. Nathan I. Reinhart, 
organist, was heard in several numbers. 
Tuttle C. Walker, Ida Taylor Bolte, Ed- 
na Baier and Albert Feyl comprised the 
quartet. T. C. Walker gave solos, as did 
Edna Baier; Miss Bolte and Marsden 
Brooks played the “Kol Nedrei.” 


. +s 


LANCASTER, PA.—Alfred Kuschwa, or- 
ganist of St. Stephen’s Church, Harris- 
burg, played at the second Lenten re- 
cital, March 14, at St. James Episcopal 
Church. A recital for the benefit of the 
building fund of Grace Reformed Church 
at Eden was given March 14. The solo- 
ists were Estelle Brimmer, Mrs. J. Wal- 
ter Miller, Ruth Gregg and Miss Miller. 
Elizabeth Schlegelmilch, harpist, of 
Marietta was the soloist at a concert 
given in Palmyra, N. H., on March 10. 

K * ok 


GRAND RAPips, Micu.—Isador Berger, 
violinist, gave the first of the morning 
Lenten recitals of the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety, March 12, at its auditorium. Mr. 
Berger is a graduate of the Brussels 
Conservatory. His violin, one of the 
cld masters’, was presented to him by 
Wilhelm}. Mr. Berger comes direct 
from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, from which he recently re- 
ceived his release. Anna Chada, accom- 
panist, shared the honors of the occasion. 

* * * 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—The Y. W. C. A. 
Choral Society, directed by Mrs. J. Hayes 
Fischer, gave its first public concert re- 
cently. Though this club has assisted 
in many events, this was the first at- 
tempt at a formal appearance. Those 
assisting the club as soloists, included 
violinists, readers and soprano soloist; 
the quartet, consisting of Oenone Smith, 
soprano; Mrs. Fischer, contralto; 
Charles McConnel, tenor, and Howard 
McIntire, bass, gave a good account of 
itself. 


* * * 


NEw CASTLE, PA.—The fourth joint 
recital of the season by Julian R. Will- 
iams, pianist, and Edward F. Kurtz, 
violinist, was given recently at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium and was devoted to 
the sonata. Introducing the program, Mr. 
Kurtz read a paper on the sonata. The 
three sonatas that made up the program 
were by Bach, César Franck and H. 
Grieg. This recital, like its predeces- 
sors, proved a treat for lovers of good 
music, Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Williams 
being at their best. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—The March meeting 
of the Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, was held March 19 at Presser 
Hall. Patty Hill, director kindergarten 
and primary work in Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, spoke on “The 
Child in Music.” Mrs. Bertreyne Col- 
lins, soprano, also of New York, was 
another visitor. She sang a group of 
songs and also illustrated with apvropri- 
ate numbers a valuable paper by Burton 
Scales of Girard College, Philadelphia, 
on “The Child Voice.” 

* * 


* 


ALBANY, N. Y. Liza Lehman’s Song 
Cycle, “In a Persian Garden” was pre- 
sented by the choir of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church under the 
direction of William L. Widdemer, 
March 18. The choir also sang excerpts 
from Lehman’s “The Daisy Chain”’. 
The soloists were Mrs. Christian T. 
Martin, soprano; Florence McDonough, 


contralto; Frederick J. Maples, tenor, 
end C. Bertrand Race, basso. Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist, played the 


Ninth Concerto of DeBeriot as a special 
number. 





TOPEKA, KAN.—A musical p) 
was given March 21 by the vested 
of the First Methodist Church. 
program was directed by Paul La 
and the soloists were Inez Tiffay 
prano; Juanita McDowell, cont 
Horace Bowman, baritone, and 
Bartlett, baritone. The Woman’: 
entertained the grade and high 
teachers at a musical at the Elks 
on March 15. Mattie Barnes, pu 
voice of Mrs. George Parkhurst 
nished the program. Mrs. Robert G 
was her accompanist. 
* * a 

Troy, N. Y. The study for the © .¢; 
ing of the Troy Music Study clu o, 
March 17 at the Emma Willard Con «>» 
atory was “Folk Songs, Ballads ay) 
Etudes,” with papers by Mrs. Lym:,, 1 
Jones and Katherine Gutchell. The », 
gram was given by Augusta Se) )} 
Mrs. Harold P. Sawyer, Edna Beie: mei. 
ster, Gretta McGuire and Mrs. Lym. » J) 
Jones and selections of etudes were 
by Ruth Hardy, Ella Westwood, G 
Glaesel and Edith Barrington. T} 
companists were Mrs. Jean | 
Cooper and Teresa Maier. 

ok ss * 


WATERLOO, JIowA.—The first on 
munity “sing” of a series unde, {| 
auspices of the Community Dram, 
League was held March 16 at Grae, 
M. E. Church. Margaret Sullivan js th, 
director. The first half of the provrap 
was organ selections played by Kennet! 
Runkel, an organ and piano duet by \) 
Runkel and Mrs. H. S. Caward, songs 
by a quartet composed of Mrs. 4 
Greeley, Helene Balliett, Mr. MeGowa: 
and Mr. Iblings, and a vocal solo by 
Naneen Davis. The second half of { 


program was community singing, 
by Margaret Sullivan. 
* * * 
Houston, TEx.—The Free Arts, a new 


young people’s club of 100 members, after 
several organization and business meet. 
ings, gave a dinner party in the Uni- 
versity Club rooms on March 18 
Katherine Lively, of the Houston /’ 
staff, gave a little talk, setting forth the 
purposes and plans of the Free Arts 
The officers are: President, Hugh Pot 
ter; first vice-president, George H. Me- 
Cormack; second vice-president, Kather- 
ine Hurt: recording secretary, Julia 
Frankel; corresponding secretary, Filee: 
Proctor; executive board, Max Werner, 
Fred Fox, Rebecca Ball, Estelle Anier- 
son, Retsy Bailey, Nina Cullinan ané 
Eileen Stewart. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Several = advanced 
students were presented in an informal 
recital at the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory of Music on March 14. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Notz, a student of William Robin 
son Boone, played several numbers }) 
Bach and Liszt and created a splendii 
impression. Mrs. L. B. Moore of [tove- 
burg and Mrs. Vienna Larson, pup!!s 0! 
Mrs. Lilian Jeffreys Petri, also | 
creditable performances. Maxime T 
ford, a student of Winifred Forbes, sav 
violin numbers. Paul Petri presente: 
Bess Huff of Baker, Ore.; Miss my 
Spath of Tigard, Ore.; Mrs. Mergher 
tha d’Auria Eaton and Harry Wetze. 
the two latter of Portland. 

* * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A happy combine 
tion was that made by the union of t" 
Louisville Male Chorus and the Quinte 
Club for a concert, March 13, at 
auditorium of the Boys’ High Schoo 
This was the first concert of the 1!" 
series for the Male Chorus, and the fr! 
local appearance of the Quintet © 
this year. Carl Shackleton is the ©" 
ductor of the Male Chorus. The Quin® 
is made up of Charles Letzler, first V” 
lin; Mrs. Alinda Rudolf, second vio": 
Victor Rudolf, viola; Karl Schmidt. ¢e\® 
and Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano. [n “ 
absence of Florence Blackman, W!° * 
ill, Mrs. Newton Crawford played 
the chorus. 





* * * 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—On the evenins © 
March 16 in the First Baptist ‘nur 
Mispah Auditorium a_ special nda} 
evening musical service was prese 
by the choir of fifty voices, un 
direction of Howard Lyman, ch 
ter. Charles M. Courboin was 
organ and presented in recital! 
of Dubois, Mailly, De Boeck ar 
The choir gave a miscellaneous | 
of choral compositions, includin’ 
first performance in Syracuse < 
Victory of Faith,” a new com’ 
for chorus by Dr. William B 
Syracuse composer, the work 4d: 
to Howard Lyman, director, he 
First Baptist Choir of Syracuse “~ 
nod’s “Gallia,” for soprano solo 4 
rus, concluded the program. T! 
ists were Gladys Weller, sonrano’ *'. 
Coddington, contralto; C. Harry >“. 
ford, baritone, and Howard ye 
director and tenor. 
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Greta Torpadieand Mr. Lifschey 
Give Joint Recital in New York 









































Greta Torpadie, Soprano; Samuel 

Lifschey, Viola. Joint Recital, 
} | JKolian Hall, Afternoon, March 
/ 24. Walter Golde, Accompanist. 
| The Program: 


Sonata No. 1, in C Minor, York 

Bowen, Messrs. Lifschey and 

Golde. “Aftenstemning,” Kjerulf ; 

“Der Driver en Dug over Spange- 

bro,” Sjégren; “Jubal,” “Den stilla 

I Staden,” Sibelius; “Ingrid’s Vise,” 
i, Kjerulf, Miss Torpadie. “Théme 
s Varié,’ Georges Hué, Mr. Lif- 
schey. “La Chevelure,” “Fan- 
toches,”> Debussy; “Effet de 
Neige,” Poldowski; ““Dormez-vous,” 
Weckerlin; “Tarantelle,’ Dubois, 

Miss Torpadie. “Plaintive AiZr,” 
Rubin Goldmark; “Poéme” (MS.), 


’ 


Walter Golde; “Vivace” (from 
: i “Fairyland Pictures,’ Op. 118), 
Schumann, Mr. Lifschey.  Moor- 


ish Song No. 2, “See How the 


i Moonlit Stream,” Ornstein; 
i “Swans,” Kramer; “Didn't It 
Rain?” Burleigh; “Con gli An- 
gio,’ “Ballata,”’ Sibella, Miss 


Torpadie. 








There was a good deal of interesting 
music heard in this program, both art- 
ists displaying progressive inclination. 
The recital was “joint” only in the two 
irtists’ performing on one program; they 
refrained, we are happy to report, from 
jiining forces in that unhappy vocal- 
istrumental procedure—“songs with ob- 
ligato.”. Miss Torpadie, lovelier than 
‘Yer, again established her right to be 
onsidered one of the great song singers 

our day. Every twelvemonth sees 
*r art grow riper, her penetration into 
| ‘music she sings grow deeper; her 
Ae tograms never fail to bring forward 
$ *Yeral songs that many a singer would 
se to present, but is artistically too 
"ited to feel certain of. So it was 
‘at we heard last week from Miss Tor- 
‘ie Sibelius’s “Jubal,” a song that is 
'¢ Finnish master at his best. The 


it 


Hitless expanse of the music, with its 
Mace . * j j 
“accompanied sections for the voice in 


ey “oso manner, intervals that daunt 

rid the like, Miss Torpadie drove home 
rf her audience and triumphed in it. 
la Cy 


J 
te 


other Sibelius song, “Den stilla 
aden,” was a piece of mezza-voce sing- 
= 8 rare as has been heard here this 
ter, Let it be known that this dis- 
‘SUlshed young woman stirred her 
“rers to clamorous outbursts after De- 
8S “Le Chevelure”—the applause 
- d her repeating it—and it will 
_ ‘een that she is an interpreter of 
““stiicent ability. When a lyric so- 
“No can do that in “La Chevelure,” 
. ng her vocal equipment that it 
nes the carrier of the emotional 









table. “Fantoches” had. of 


0 be repeated 


this tone-poem, her art is, in-. 





Photo by 
Arnold Genthe 


Greta Torpadie, Soprano, and Samuel Lifschey, Violinist 


Kjerulf’s “Aftenstemning,” a setting 
of “The Princess” (known here through 
Grieg’s and Séderman’s songs), was 
excellent, the Sjégren the usual Sjo- 
gren. The Poldowski Miss Torpadie 
sang with an intensity that was breath- 
less; in fact, she made it sound like im- 
portant music. And the charm of the 
Weckerlin and Dubois songs she pub- 
lished most successfully. Leo Ornstein’s 
Moorish song, an original utterance of 
stunning beauty, is pitilessly unvocal. 
In Miss Torpadie’s hands it was a glow- 
ing lyric. And H. T. Burleigh’s rollick- 
ing “Didn’t It Rain?” was the “hit” of 
the final group and had to be repeated. 
There was unstinted approval from the 
audience for Miss Torpadie, and many 
flowers, which she was sensible enough 
not to pile on the piano in the conven- 
tional funereal manner. 

Mr. Lifschey deserves praise for his 
serious aims and desire to make viola- 
playing popular. Unless we err he is 
the first violist to give a public recital 
in this city. He played the York Bowen 
and Hué works admirably, disclosing 
great technical proficiency, a good tone 
and’ artistic taste in phrasing and the 
like. Only in the matter of intonation 
did he from time to time leave something 
to be desired. That the viola will be- 
come as popular as the violin we are 
unwilling to predict, at any rate not 
until the viola gets a string higher than 
its present A string. For its range is 
limited, and one longs, on hearing it 
played for a period, for the brilliance 
of the chanterelle E of the violin. Nor 
is the tone of the viola A string one 
that is beautiful, except in rare in- 
stances. In his group Mr. Lifschey in- 
troduced in manuscript Walter Golde’s 
deeply felt and_ splendidly written 
“Poéme,” which was given hearty ap- 
plause. At the end of the group he 
added an encore. 

Mr. Golde played Miss Torpadie’s ac- 
companiments artistically and proved 
further what a fine pianist he is in the 
difficult piano part of the York Bowen 
sonata. A. W. K. 





HEIFETZ ASTOUNDS LOUISVILLE 


His Recital and Festival Announcements 
Provide Chief Musical Thrills 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—Under 
direction of Mrs. Ona B. Talbot and 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts 
Association, Jascha Heifetz, the widely 
heralded violinist, was brought to Louis- 
ville for a concert at Macauley’s The- 
ater on the evening of March 19. That 
he justified all that had been said of him 
by press and public and proved to be 
the violinist supreme, was apparent from 
the breathless attention paid him and the 
sincere and prolonged applause which 
followed his every number. 

The program included the Handel So- 
nata in D Maior, the Wieniawski Con- 
certo in D Minor, Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” Mozart’s “Menuetto,” Chopin’s 
E Minor Nocturne, the “Chorus of the 
Dervishes” and the “Turkish March” 


‘<p , 


from Beethoven’s tuins of Athens,’ 
Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song” and 
Bazzini’s “Ronde des Lutins.’”’ To these 
the player added numerous. encores. 
André Benoist at the piano was at all 
times the accompanist par ewzcellence. 
The audience was very large. 

Mrs. Talbot announces a Musical Fes- 
tival in May which will bring to Louis- 
ville the Minneapolis Orchestra, the Isa- 
dora Duncan Dancers, Mischa Elman, 
Margaret Matzenauer, George Copeland, 
Maurice Dambois, Rafaelo Diaz and 
Frank La Forge. 

After many postponements, made nec- 
essary by the influenza epidemic, the 
Jubilate Choral Association gave a con- 
cert on Tuesday evening at the Girls’ 
High School. The chorus is under the 
able guidance of E. J. Scheerer and the 


baritone, and the local soloist was Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle, soprano. Signor de 
Luchi sang the “Toreador’s Song,” the 


“Pagliacci” Prologue and other selec 
tions. Miss Bertelle sang Massenet’s 
“Nuit d’Espagne” and Chaminade’s 


sé 


Bonne Humeur” and with the baritone 
the duet from the fourth act of “Trova 
tore.” The choral offerings were 
Costa’s “With Sheathed Swords,” Neid- 
linger’s ‘“‘Rock-a-bye,” Nevin’s “Mighty 
Lak a Rose,” the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” and 
two Russian numbers, “Dusk of Night,” 
by Arkhangelsky, and “The Plume 
Crass,” by Sahknovsky. The work of 
the chorus was most creditable to the 
director and the singers. 

Beginning on April 1, the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music will have as its 
ruest teacher of piano, George Copeland, 


aecempanist is Mrs. Sidney Meyers. The whose two recent recitals were little 
guest soloist was Giuseppe de Luchi, short of sensational. ra: F. 
— 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








— 








Ten of Claude Warford’s vocal stu- 
dents gave a musicale at his studios on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Emily 
N. Hatch, Elizabeth Janes, Bess Pierson, 
Marie Buderus and Edna Wolverton, all 
sopranos, sang songs by French and 
American composers, Miss Wolverton 
making a splendid impression at the 
close of the program with Verdi’s 
“Patria mia” from “Aida.” The con- 
traltos were Hannah Harris and Mary 
Davis, the former singing songs by Carl 
Hahn, the latter two Ralph Cox songs, 
with the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Cox’s songs were also sung by Roger 
Naylor, tenor, who later sang three 
Warford songs. Arthur Kostedt, tenor, 
just discharged from service, and John 
Leahy, baritone, were the other partici- 
pants. Among the guests were many 
well-known musicians and the com- 
posers, John Prindle Scott and Bernard 
Hamblen, whose songs were sung. 

; * a * 

B. Lucile Yerington of St. Louis re- 
ceived her diploma as a graduate of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing on 
March 20. Miss Yerington, who had 
previously studied music at the Ann 
Arbor University, has a class of forty 
vocal students there with whom _ she 
gives serious programs of high quality. 
Some of these students she will bring 


to the Ziegler Institute for their final 
training. They will attend the courses 
in operatic, concert and church singing 
held by the Institute at Asbury Park, 
N. J., during the summer. Mme. Ziegler, 
the director of the Institute, has an- 
nounced the engagement of a coach, at 
present associated with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and of other teachers 
for concert, oratorio, dramatic work, 
dancing, English literature, phonetics, 
Daleroze Eurhythmics, piano, violin and 
languages, for the Asbury Park branch, 
which is open throughout the year and 
offers a summer course which will open 


on July 7. 
°K 7K * 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, was engaged 
by Harry Rowe Shelley for a_ spe- 
cial performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 


Mater” at Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday, March 2, 
and re-engaged for the Sunday following. 
This was a return engagement, she hav- 
ing been the soprano soloist a year ago, 
when Mr. Shelley presented the same 
work. Mme. Bensel will give a recital in 
the near future under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, at the Town Hall in Nut- 
ley, N. J. She is to be soloist at the next 
concert of the Singer’s Club of New 
York. G. Waring Stebbins, conductor, on 
April 29. 




















Cora Libberton 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Mrs. J. H. Lib- 
berton, better known in musical circles 
as Cora Libberton, soprano soloist at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, died here 
last Saturday, March 15. For the last 
four years this very talented and gifted 
soprano had gradually risen in her art 
until she was known as one of Chicago’s 
foremost singers. With her genteel and 
pleasing appearance, her ambition in her 
art, and possessed of vocal accomplish- 
ments far above the ordinary, she might 
have become noted throughout the coun- 
try. As it was, she had become famous 
as a soloist with the foremost choral 
organizations in the Middle West, as a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in the season 1916-17, and soloist 
with the Apollo Club, with whom she 
sang last month in Frederick Cowen’s 
“The Veil” and Florent Schmidt’s 
“Forty-seventh Psalm.” Chicago sus- 
tains a severe loss in her demise. 


M. R. 


Carl Clemens Strassberger 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 24.—Carl 
Clemens Strassberger, one of the leading 
music educators of the’ United States 
head of the Strassberger conservatories 
in St. Louis, died at his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal., last week, aged fifty-nine 
years. 

Mr. Strassberger was born in Dresden 
and came to America at the age of 
eighteen, settling in St. Louis after a 
short sojourn in the South and several 
trips with leading opera and concert 
companies. The institutions of music 
learning which he founded in St. Louis 
hecame extremely popular, the rosters 


now holding hundreds of names and their 
annual graduating exercises being fea- 
tures of St. Louis musical history. The 
combined schools are now controlled by 
a corporation with Bruno C. Strass- 
berger in charge. 

Mr. Strassberger had traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and the United States. 
Ilis last visit to Europe was made in 
1914. 


Mrs. Hattie McLain Robinson 


DENVER, Cou., March 10.—Mrs. Hattie 
McLain Robinson, pioneer singer and 
vocal teacher, died here yesterday after 
an illness of a month. Mrs. Robinson, 
who was sixty-one years of age, received 
her musical education in Cleveland and 
Boston, and in the latter city was con- 
tralto of the choir in Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s church. She had resided in Den- 
ver for some thirty years and occupied 
a prominent place as singer and teacher. 
A husband survives her. s. G& WW. 


John D. Pease 


John D. Pease, before his retirement 
head of the Pease Piano Manufacturing 
Company, died at his home in the Bronx, 
New York, on March 22. 

Mr. Pease was born in Worthington, 
Mass., seventy-four years ago. He was 
one of the leading piano manufacturers 
of the country, and was former president 
of the New York Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


eHenry Martyn Blossom, Jr. 


Henry Martyn Blossom, Jr., author of 
half a dozen books and a score of leading 
comic operas of the last fifteen years, 
died from pneumonia after a three days’ 
illness at his New York apartment. 

Mr. Blossom is best remembered for 
the “Red Mill,” “Checkers,” “The Yankee 
Consul,” “The Slim Princess” and “Mlle. 
Modiste.” 


Emma A. Maeder 


Emma Ackerman Maeder, well known 
in Brooklyn musical circles as an accom- 
plished pianist, died at her home in that 
city last week. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIGHTS LAW 
FORBIDDING SUNDAY MUSIC 


Leading Citizens Unite to Repeal “Blue” 
Statute—Stokowski’s Program 
Makes Eloquent Argument 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—Philadel- 
phia, in fact, the whole State of Penn- 
sylvania, is still agog with the offensive 
against the “blue” laws which prohibit 
entertainments, even of educational 
nature, for which admission is charged 
on Sundays, and the counter drive of the 
various Sabbatarian organizations. Some 
of the scenes on the part of the oppo- 
nents of the Rorke bill now before the 
Legislature to modify the statute of 
1794 were repeated in the hearing early 
in the week in Pittsburgh. 

As far as Philadelphia is concerned 
the chief contribution of the week to the 
controversy was made by the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a large 
and important body comprised of all the 
trade, industrial and civic organizations 
of the city, who declared that the blue 
laws have greatly hurt business in Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Dr. John Mockridge, 
rector of the St. James Episcopal 
Church, joined the advocates of a more 
liberal Sunday under the proper safe- 
vuards at a public hearing in the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg. He 
made it plain, however, that he spoke 
as a citizen and not as an official repre- 
sentative of his church. Edward Bok, 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, president of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Judge 
Eugene C. Bonniwell, also spoke in 
favor of the Rorke bill. 

The most interesting argument in 
favor of symphonic music, however, 
was made before the General Assembly 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, which, 
under Dr. Stokowski’s leadership, played 
a typical program to show just how 
much “harm” similar concerts might 
be able to wreak on the public morals 
and welfare, if permitted on Sundays un- 
der the terms of the proposed statute. 
The program included “The _ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the “Nutcracker” 
Suite of Tchaikovsky and his “Marche 
Slav,” the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius and 
numbers by MacDowell, Foote and Chad- 
wick. The legislators, many of whom 
had never heard a symphony program, 
were much impressed by their introduc- 
tion to what many of the up-State solons 
had heard derided as “high-brow” music. 

W. R. Mz. 





Artists Select Student as Soloist for 
Young Men’s Symphony 


Harold Bauer, David Bispham and 
Louis Svecenski kindly consented to act 
as a committee to select soloists for the 
concerts to be given in A®olian Hall by 
the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra. 
The committee met on March 15, and 
after hearing a number of competing 
artists. decided in favor of Hyman Rovin- 
sky, a student at the Institute of Musical 
Art. Mr. Rovinsky will play the Grieg 
piano concerto with the orchestra on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 27. The soloists for 
the two concerts to be given by the so- 
ciety during the season of 1919-20 will be 
selected by the same committee at a 
meeting to be held early in May. The 
competition will be open to all artists 
who have not as yet had an opportunity 
to appear with orchestra in New York. 
Applications should be sent not later 
than April 19 to the president of the 
society, Severo Mallet-Prevost, at 30 
Broad Street, New York. 





Paul Dufault Starts on Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 


QuEBEC, March 5.—Paul Dufault, the 
Canadian tenor, is meeting with great 
success on his Canadian tour. Mr. Du- 
fault, with Emile Taranto, violinist, and 
Alfred Varrier, pianist; is giving this 
series of concerts under the management 
of Laberge and Michaud; it will take 
him across the continent from Halifax 
to Vancouver and will necessitate more 
than 100 concerts. This tour will prob- 
ably last until next fall, when M. Du- 
fault will go to Australia to begin his 
fourth tour of that continent and the 
Near East. ; 
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The Music Page of a Recent Issue of the Kalamazoo ‘Gazette’; Blanche 
Draper, Editor of the Page 





Music Page as a Feature of Local Daily Is Giving Great 
Impetus to Municipal Art-Life—Awakened Interest 
Has Necessitated Increase in Space Devoted to Music— 
Enables City to Hear Best Artists 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., March 12.— 

One of the most notable characteris- 
tics of Kalamazoo is its unusual interest 
in music. This marked development is 
evidenced in various ways and the city 
boasts two musical organizations of 
musicians and music-lovers, both of 
which are strong enough to undertake 
almost any enterprise. As a result, 
Kalamazoo people are able to hear the 
artists whose talents are usually re- 
served to those larger cities which can 
guarantee such items as $2,000 houses 
without bonding the township. Kala- 
mazoo not only guarantees the houses 
but furnishes them and pays the bills 
without: overstrain on the treasuries of 
the sponsoring societies. Thus the Kala- 
mazoo Musical Society and the Kalama- 


zoo Choral Union, with combined mem- 
berships of something like 2,000, may 
take unto themselves no little credit for 
Kalamazoo’s musical prestige among 
cities of less than 75,000 population. 

But there is one factor which thus far 
has not received the notice which is its 
due in the matter of maintaining the 
city’s high-voltage musical activity; an 
inadvertency which should be remedied 
if for no other reason than to awaken 
other small cities that seem to be over- 
looking a big factor in their efforts 
toward musical advancement. Truth is 
that a newspaper and the music stores 
in this city, by a mere turn of a straight 
business proposition, have done what can 
hardly be estimated for Kalamazoo in 
aiding and abetting the organizations 
above mentioned and the smaller groups 
working along similar lines. 

The music pages in the local dailies 
have a value far in excess of any com- 
mercial computations represented by the 
advertisements at so much per agate line, 





and given a competent editor the news- 
paper with this music department fea- 
ture is worth as much in its way as is 
the music society in furthering the ap- 
preciation of and interest in music in a 
small city. 

Local musicians are enthusiastic over 
the good results following the installa- 
tion of the music pages as a regular 
feature of the Gazette, the local daily of 
this city. The fact that the advertising 
patronage of local music dealers has 
made the venture pay good profits into 
the publisher’s till detracts in no’ way 
from the appreciation. 

In fact, financial success of the feature 
should be a strong argument in the 
hands of citizens of other small cities 
which endeavor to interest their local 
papers in a similar plan. 

Upon the editor of the music pages 
must depend the success of such a news- 
paper feature in a small city. Editorial 


ability, practical knowledge of music and 


musicians and, above all, tact and kin 
ness are essentials which make for th 
ideal; a professional critic would neve 
do, although the instincts of the tr 
critic are among the prime requisite 
The Kalamazoo Gazette was unusual 
fortunate in its choice of a pilot for it 


music _ section, glecting to this offi 
Blanche Draper.” Besides comments 1 
on and reports ‘of musical . events, th 
pages include announcements of musi 
dealers and also.of concerts. This musi 
department started out as a sinvle pag 
feature, but soon was spread to iW 
pages, and even these are often ina( 
quate to hold all news matter, article 
and advertisements. And now, :s far 
local musicians and the public are 





Pauline Volk Soloist at Falck Lecture 
in Master School 


Pauline Volk, formerly a pupil of the 
Master School of Music, Brooklyn, who 
has been singing in Havana, and now 
goes on tour through Mexico, was pres- 
ent at the school recently and sang in 
illustration of a talk on music given by 
Edward Falck, director of the school. 
Mr. Falck spoke on Verdi’s music, divid- 
ing his work into three periods, the first 
producing his opera “I Lombardi’; the 
second, “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Ballo 


cerned, well, there would be a great 
ery if the Gazette’s music page sho 
be dropped. C. U.B 
in Maschero” and Forza del |)estin 
and the third, “Aida,” “Otello” and “F# 
staff.” Miss Volk sang in clear, fu! * 


prano the “Pace” song from “I 0rza 
Destino,” an aria from “Trovatire’ # 
the “Salce” aria from “Otello,” (isp 
ing some excellent colorature ad es 


work. She was also delightfu! 
Micaela’s song from “Carmen,” )y 5 
Mr. Falck played an excerpt from “!" 


viata.” He accompanied Miss Vo /k !n% 
Mrs. Camden C. Dike spoke on ie &” 
work of the Master School of M : 

A. T.S 





FHLIN 


PIANOS. 


Are considered by expert judges to be the fine: 
They contain more valuable improvements than a! ** 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pia! 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


now 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SO™S J 
New ¥ 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalog @ 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musiclan—-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player ian 
Artistic in tone and de. ign 
Bush & Lane Pian: 0 


Holland, Mich. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK. P: 
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